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World leader in 


financial advertising 


for 50 years 


Every year since 1907, financial advertisers have placed more 
advertising in The New York Times than in any other publication. 


This continuing world leadership is based upon the recognition 
of both the calibre of The New York Times audience and the national 
impact exerted by advertising in The New York Times. 


For The New York Times is read by bankers, security dealers, 
investment counselors, the top management echelon of U. S. business, 
industry and finance, and key government officials. These are 

the men who make America’s business decisions, who decide and 
guide government policies. . 


In New York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco... in 

every major city in the U. S., in more than 11,000 communities in 
every one of the 48 states, The New York Times is trusted, 
respected, relied-upon. 


It is against this background, it is to this influential, decision-making 
audience that your advertising message is projected when 
it appears in The New York Times. 
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New York: 229 West 48rd Street 


London: Joshua B. Powers, Ltd., 14, Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 
Paris: Gustav Elm, 41, Avenue Montaigne, 8 
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A well-designed, skilfully-coloured 
Signature Paper on your boxes can achieve 
distinctive recognition for your goods, 
not only at point of sale, but before it and 
after it. This is advertising without pause; 
effective, as many firms have discovered, far 
and away beyond its cost. In fact, apart 
from a charge for the special rollers on your 
first order, you pay very little more 
than for standard box-cover papers. Let us 


design a Signature Paper for you! 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD 
Dr?Tt. E, 52 BERNERS :TR2ET, LONDON, W.1 














Executive material 
—HOW IS IT TO BE FOUND? 


For the fourth year in succession, the Manchester 
Guardian is helping employers tackle this problem by 
putting them in touch with intelligent youngsters keen 
on making a worthwhile career. 

Beginning on January 21 and continuing until March 4, 
thirty-one leading companies will take turns to present 
a daily whole-page announcement about the careers 
each of them offers to graduates and school-leavers. 
The response to last year’s announcements was so 
successful that many of the same firms will be taking 
part again, together with new ones. Here is an inter- 
esting and imaginative approach to the problem of staff- 
recruitment which you may well find worth looking at. 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


















































ANGLEPOISE lets you SEE what you're 
doing. A finger touch beams its light on the 
object, to “stay put” in any position. It 
never sags; needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 
Perfect for close work—reading, writing, 
knitting, etc. 

In Black, Cream or Cream-and-Gold, at 
electrical shops or stores, from 97/7 (or send 
for Booklet 35 ). 


TERRY 


Anglepoise son 


Regd. Pat. all countries 
Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & Sons Ltd - Redditch - Worcs, 
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They hadn’t tried it before! 





A really attractive 


investment 


DEFENCE 


% Increased interest of 44% 
payable half-yearly. 


% Plus 5% Income Tax Free 
Bonus after 10 years (or 2% 
if encashed between 5 and : 
10 years). 


Yield the 
equivalent of 


0 % Total return over 10 years for 
anyone who is liable to 
income tax at the present 


standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 
equivalent to 5}° gross (worth 


even more to surtax payers)— 


esis aches with absolute capital security. 
% You can hold £1000 of these 
Bonds in addition to any 


you inherit and to Bonds of 
earlier issues. 


%& On sale in £5 units. 
%* Buy the new Defence Bonds 


from Post Offices, Banks, or 
through your Stockbroker. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W. 
> On, O.W 7 
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Our Ref: AES PD 


The British European Airways, 
Dorland House, 


Lower Regent Street, s.W.1l. 


Gentlemen, 


Some four weeks ago, your Repre- 
sentative Mr. G. R. Allen, called upon us 
about air-freight. ---° Quite frankly, 
we did not consider even a remote ' 
possibility that our machines could be 

ed in this manner. However, in 
ease in surface 
o send two 
the Continent for 
exhibition. ighed 2100 Kg- and 
2500 Ke. and owing to their design, 
us in doubt as to whether this would be 
a reasonable experiment. 
t impressed by the manner 
handled. Despatches of 
pviously afford us not 
of time, but 
show also 4 reduction yerall costs, 
and in the instances mentioned, the saving 
amounted to something like 20%- 
cerned have 


costs ’ we 
air to 


transport 
machines by 


in which the 


written to 

machines arrived in 

(even thoug 

commending us 

by using this me 

already received f 
Continent, with a request t 
them by air. 


Yours faithfully, 


© che 


scp: A. E. Sutton, 
Shipping Manager. 
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—_— pl No pilfering. Mini- 
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Waterloo Air Terminal, Lond : 
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It’s good business to travel American 


OFTEN IT’S easier to do business in the friendly, relaxed atmosphere of a 
ship than over an office desk on dry land: If you’re going to America on 
business. why not travel with American businessmen? 

Tuke the case of one passenger, for instance—let’s call him James 
MacGregor. He is a Scotsman, whose job in life is selling socks. Not 
ordinary socks; they are the product of Scottish sheep and Scottish mills 
—the kind of luxury goods that have made British craftsmanship famous 
all over the world. 

A great deal of Mr. MacGregor’s business is done with America. And 
he has discovered that the ideal way to travel there is by U.S. Lines. For 
there, in the friendly, informal surroundings of the famed “United 
States” or her running-mate the “America,” 
businessmen. 

if you’re a businessman travelling to North America, remember that 
here is the perfect atmosphere in which to begin a really successful 
business trip. 


he meets American 


Business aside, there’s any amount of fun aboard, too. You'll find un- 
excelled food and wine; cinemas equipped with CinemaScope ; top-grade 
orchestras; every “‘keep-fit’’ facility; well-stocked libraries, and, of 
course, the pleasure of just resting and relaxing. The days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. You travel fast in the utmost 
comfort and arrive refreshed when you travel by United States Lines. 
The extra reserve of speed of the “United States” (the Blue Riband 
holder) means that she has an outstanding record for punctuality. If you 
have a business appointment soon after you land, that’s important! 





THRIFT SEASON FARES 
Fares from 
Cabin Class 


£78.10.0. 
£71.10.0. 


Ist Class 


£125.0.0. 
£105.10.0. 


Tourist Class 


£61.10.0. 
£59.0.0. 


s.s. UNITED STATES 
s.s. AMERICA 











Fares and dollar credits for onboard expenses payable in sterling 


nite Shoes [ines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.I 
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problems in management: 


Improving 


competitive position 


You may be in a competitive position today, but what 
about tomorrow? Markets and competition change, 
and you must be ahead of them. That is where re- 
search is important. It is important in your organi- 
zation and that of your supplier. 


Let us consider research at Dow and the part played 
by glycols, a typical product group. Dow research has 
developed the largest number of glycols available to 
industry. Using these glycols plus an almost un- 
limited number of other chemicals, Dow is able 
to offer its customers every possible aid in develop- 
ing new products or improving old ones. 


Now glycols are being used as solvents, moisture 
control agents, antifreeze agents, plasticizers and for 
a wide variety of other uses. They have found ex- 
tensive applications in many industries including 
food and beverages, textiles, cosmetics, paper and 
paints. 


Is your supplier able to give you all the benefits 
of research? Make sure of your competitive posi- 
tion. For glycols get in touch with your local Dow 
representative or the nearest Dow branch office, 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 





DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED e = Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan ° Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. e Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED ° Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D. F. ° Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. “ Cable: Dowpanam 
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PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 











’Tis fine Perique 





that makes Three Nuns 
so different 





When your confirmed pipe-smoker is wrapped 


in lazy dreams and the drowsy comfort of Three Nuns 







Tobacco, he may not know the inner secret of his bliss, 

Tis the black heart of fine Perique in the small significant dark 
centres of those famous Three Nuns curly discs. Centuries ago, 

Perique (itself'a rich and rare tobacco) was being grown by the 
Indians ina tiny, ten-mile plot of land in the Mississippi area. And 
only there does Perique, even today, truly flourish. And so the 

pipe of peace, smoked by the Indian Braves, is translated 
today to the peaceful pipe of the Three Nuns smoker. 


Three Nuns 


with the black heart of Perique 
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MOPJIAHIC 


Specialists in travel to and in the 


U.S.S.R. and POLAND 


including inclusive Hotel Accommodation and Tours 





GENERAL TRAVEL AGENTS 





Hotels can be booked and vouchers covering Hotel 

accommodation and all meals for cities in the Soviet 

Union and Poland can be issued by us in London at 
short notice 


U.K. Cargo Agents for all Soviet Trading Organisations, 
Shipbrokers, Forwarding Agents, Master Stevedores, 
Cargo Superintendents 
Official Agents for Principal Air and Steamship Lines 
throughout the World 





PRODUCTS: 


L.W. MORLAND ae = 
ach FUJIIRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON E.C.3. 


aaa “ NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Tel: Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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The Successor 


HE startling event in the past few dramatic days has not been 
the sudden decision of Sir Anthony Eden to resign, on doctors’ 
orders. It has been the Queen’s choice, properly taken on the 

advice of the Conservative party’s elder statesmen, including 
presumably the retiring Prime Minister, of Mr Macmillan, instead of 
Mr Butler, to replace him. To say this is not to question the talents, 
the energy, the astuteness and the power of decision of the new Prime 
Minister. He is entitled, like every new head of the country’s 
Government, to the fairest wind. It is rather to question the complex 
of forces and personalities which has caused the Conservatives to 
break the apparent succession in their leadership. 

There will be only respect and sympathy for Sir Anthony Eden 
in the bitter withdrawal he has felt bound to make. He has 
made it with the same sense of personal responsibility that 
has inspired his thirty-three years of public service to his 
country. It was this sense of personal responsibility, let it be frankly 
recognised, that inspired his resolve last summer to cut the Suez knot 
by force ; and none of those who have deplored that resolve because 
of its inevitable consequences would wish either to detract from the 
courage of his conviction then or to make light of the real personal 
tragedy which his departure now, ill and harassed, represents. It is 
the unhappy end of a brief Prime Ministership, so long awaited and so 
well earned when it came. 

It would be less than honest, however, to disguise the opinion that, 
personal tragedy though it is, Sir Anthony’s resignation could be, 
politically, the nation’s gain in the light of all that has flowed from the 
Suez miscalculation. He has not resigned because his policies have 
failed, but because his health has broken down. The fact stands 
that his policies have failed, and his successor should have a 
better chance than Sir Anthony of putting matters right. 
Probably the reason for the change—ill-health' and not the 
renunciation of the retiring Prime Méinister’s policies—will be 
widely disbelieved abroad. Paradoxically, there could be advantages in 
this scepticism, for there is no doubt that the first tasks of the new 
Government should be to give new leadership in a fresh start. It is not 
difficult to say what these tasks now entail : to rebuild the American 
alliance, to restore Commonwealth confidence and to recover British 
initiative in Europe ; to recapture expansion at home, to press on with 
removing the remaining distortions from the economy, and to 
implement the policies of progressive Conservatism—which are so 
largely connected with the name of Mr Butler. It would again be less 
than honest not to say that the chief obstacle at the moment to such a 
proper balancing of national policies, and to the assured leadership it 
requires, is the need to set aside the mood that evoked the Suez 
enterprise and,looking forwards not backwards, to bind up the wounds it 
caused; and the choice of Mr Macmillan, or rather the reasons which 
may have produced this choice, must give cause now for some disquiet. 








90 


Mr Macmillan’s appointment is presumably intended 
to bind up the wounds of Suez, but what it has really 
enswathed beneath the bandages is not, at first sight, 
the harm to the nation, but the hurt feelings of the 
Conservative party itself. Both those who think that 
this bandaging is a good thing, and those who are 
disappointed by it, must turn this weekend to 
consider the foreign and domestic implications, as they 
appear now, of the decision to pass over Mr Butler. 

Two arguments were clearly advanced against Mr 
Butler. One was that throughout the Suez crisis 
he was generally supposed to have been ambiguous and 
non-committal in his support for Sir Anthony Eden. It 
has to be recognised, of course, that constitutionally all 
the members of the Cabinet were collectively respon- 
sible for the policies pursued ; this is a fact that should 
not be forgotten, and Mr Gaitskell has naturally drawn 
attention to it. But Mr Butler nevertheless managed 
to give the impression that of all the Ministers he was 
farthest from spontaneously approving the invasion of 
Egypt. This might not seem to be a strong argument 
against him, since whatever its share of responsibility 
in past failures the new Government will need to 
pursue a new policy. But, in terms of party confidence, 
it clearly carried weight, even for Conservative oppo- 
nents of what was done, who might have preferred Mr 
Butler to take a stronger line of opposition. He has 
not in these past few months shown himself to be a very 
heroic figure—though he may well have been a very 
sensible one. 


. 


It is easy enough to speculate on the arguments that 
Mr Butler may have thrashed out with himself, if he did 
indeed have doubts about the Suez invasion while still 
remaining in the Cabinet that launched it. By remain- 
ing in the Cabinet, and voicing the views of the moder- 
ate element within it, he may have helped to limit the 
liabilities that were incurred. If Mr Butler had resigned 
in late October or early November—and it has to be 
emphasised that all this is, necessarily, speculation— 
then the affair might still not have ended any earlier or 
with any less damage than has in the event been done ; 
and the Conservative party would have been split in a 
way that might not have healed sufficiently for it to be 
able to win a general election for many years. 

Moreover, in any realignment of political forces that 
might have emerged, Mr Butler’s group would have 
been in the middle—and groups in the middle in British 
politics are the groups that usually get crushed. Would 
the destruction of some of the main forces of progressive 
Conservatism, which are by far the most hopeful 
domestic forces in British politics today, really have been 
preferable to the pattern of events which has in fact 
emerged ? It is easy to see how the argument ran. 
Even so, as Prime Minister, Mr Butler might have been 
shadowed by the doubts of both foes and friends. But 
the decision that has now been taken is on the face of it 
designed to placate the doubts of his foes only. The 
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national advantages that might flow from Sir Anthony’s 
resignation—in the shape of an assumption abroad that 
Britain was disassociating itself from the failures of past 
policies—could now be thrown away. They may not 
easily be recaptured even if, as is conceivable, Mr 
Butler becomes Mr Macmillan’s Foreign Secretary. 


+ 


This leads on fo the second argument that was 
advanced against Mr Butler. It was said that, because 
of the doubts which, among some, amount to charges 
of disloyalty, his accession would have split the Con- 
servative party. What was meant by this was that, while 
those Tory MPs who would prefer him as leader are 
likely still to be willing to serve under Mr Macmillan, 
because they (like Mr Butler himself) are of a generally 
accommodating sort, those who prefer Mr Macmillan 
may include up to thirty or forty bitter right wingers 
who might have been constantly threatening to 
renounce the Butlerite whip. Once again, when one 
remembers who these right-wingers are, this would 
seem to be an argument in favour of Mr Butler rather 
than against him. But once again, too, a saving clause 
must be admitted. There is always the danger that a 
Macmillan government, because its formation is a com- 
promise with these right wing forces, will follow com- 
promise policies. But there was the fear that a Butler 
government, too, because its formation would be 
regarded as a challenge to these forces, might follow 
compromise policies, even in Mr Butler’s own field of 
progressive economic and social reforms, in order to 
appease the malcontents. This apprehension (which we 
would not share, though we recognise the risk) arose 
from the fact that Mr Butler, although fundamentally 
the most forward-looking and administratively efficient 
figure in British politics today, has never quite managed 
to overthrow a suspicion that he might also be funda- 
mentally lacking in resolution. 

It is therefore fair to say that the new Prime Minis- 
ter, surprising though his appointment is, could con- 
ceivably start under certain real advantages. The pos- 
sible advantages are that, because his elevation will in 
itself be widely considered to be a placation of the worst 
influences in the Conservative party, he need not be 
under such great compulsion to placate them in his 
policies. His aim must be to press forward and carry 
through those policies of progressive Conservatism 
which Mr Butler has himself so largely fathered, where 
they will be unpopular no less than where they will be 
popular. His duty will be to make it quite clear that 
he would resort at once to a general election if his 
right-wing followers,—jubilant in his accession now, 
but possibly frustrated if he does not cash their cheques 
then—sought to make it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to tread the progressive path at home or abroad. 
it is right to be uneasy, impossible to be optimistic, but 
very likely wrong, in view of Mr Macmillan’s well- 
known eclecticism, to be despondent about the pros- 
pect ahead. 
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Middle Eastern Priorities 


Generally speaking, the Eisenhower doctrine for the 
Middle East is welcomed, there and elsewhere, by all 
interested parties who fear Russia—the Turks, the Iranians, 
the western countries with vulnerable oil interests, and the 
Middle Eastern governments (though not necessarily the 
peoples) that count on oil revenue to alter local standards 
of living and well-being. Equally, it is mistrusted by all 
Middle Easterners who fear tutelage and old colonialism 
more than they fear communism and the brand of 
imperialism Russia displayed in Hungary, and for whom 
“war” implies the menace not of Russia but of Israel. 
These include the Syrian government, the left-wing section 
of the governing Junta in Cairo, and the man in the street 
in Egypt, Syria, fordan and Iraq. 

Typical of this second attitude are broadcasts and 
newspaper articles describing the Eisenhower doctrine 
as a “nineteenth century imperialist way of replacing 
British and French with United States influence” (from 


* 





* * 


I.—Egypt and 


the Charter 


Wa Mr Dulles amplified the Eisenhower 
doctrine for the benefit of the foreign affairs 
committee of the House of Representatives on Tuesday, 
he is said to have explained (the session was secret) 
that the doctrine did not embrace the internal problems 
of the Middle East, which must “ remain within the 
domain of the United Nations.” But—this axiom can- 
not be repeated too often—the United Nations is only 
what its members make it ; indeed, when action has to 
deal with a recalcitrant member, it is only what its great 
power members are ready to make it. 

In the Suez Canal dispute and the Egypt-Israel dis- 
pute, in the course of which two of those great powers 
(Britain and France) have played themselves into the 
dock, Uno is bound to be no more than what the 
United States makes of it ; it can do no more than what 
the Americans, assisted probably by Canada and pos- 
sibly by India, can prompt or cajole a two-thirds 
majority into deciding ought to be done—and even then, 
only if the decision is resolute to the point of setting up 
machinery for action. What are these key members 
going to make of Uno in order to handle the three 
questions of the hour: the future of the Gaza strip, 
prevention of blockade of the international shipping 
channel into the Gulf of Aqaba, and freedom of passage 
for the ships of all nations (including Israel’s) through 
the Suez Canal ? 

The reaction of most UN members to the hard fact 
that Uno is what they make of it is, at the moment, 
flabby. If there is one topic that, more than any other, 
catches and holds their attention it is their duty to 
redress aggression. The classic act of aggression, which 


fordan), or as an innovation which “ makes us wonder 
whether our countries are going to become a battlefield” 
(from Iraq). 

In between these two extremes, a broad belt of opinion 
considers the proposition, as stated so far, too limited in 
scope to be applauded or condemned out of hand. It is 
“ vague,” says Colonel Anwar Sadat on Cairo radio, and 
“ we ask our listeners throughout the Arab world to try and 
find out its meaning,” says Baghdad. When these doubts are 
further analysed they reduce to a highest common factor ; 
all deplore the President’s reluctance at this stage to be 
specific about a single internal problem of the region. 
American proposals on these matters may well come later ; 
they will become imperative before very long. The two 
leading articles which follow set out two urgent local prob- 
lems of the kind that will confront American policy in its 
new and active phase ; and our special correspondent looks 
at the Eisenhower doctrine from Amman on page 122. 






* * x 


is invasion by an army, or bombing from the air, 
infringes the most sacred of all their notions—the 
concept of sovereignty—and so long as someone’s 
sovereignty remains infringed, they are so hypnotised 
by the sight as to be oblivious to all other topics. The 
victim’s share in provoking the aggression, or the ques- 
tion whether he as well as the aggressor merits an exer- 
cise of UN discipline, are eclipsed in their minds. 
Egypt, so long as its sovereignty remains violated, can 
count on retaining the sympathy in Uno which it 
captured on the night of October 30, 1956. Can it also 
count on the obliviousness of a majority of governments 
to its own infringements of, and threats to infringe, 
UN resolutions and other undertakings that it is 
pledged to fulfil ? 

The Egyptians are making the most of a heyday of 
sympathy, and an interlude of obliviousness to 
Egyptian shortcomings and misdemeanours. They have 
demanded, first, that all British and French troops 
should quit Egypt unconditionally ; secondly, that all 
Israeli troops, also unconditionally, should quit not only 
Egyptian soil but also the Gaza strip and the islands 
that command the channel into the Gulf of Aqaba ; 
Gaza and the islands, though till lately occupied by 
Egypt, are not Egyptian soil in law. Thirdly, they have 
assented to clearance of their obstructions from the 
Suez Canal at the expense and by the skill of other 
nations, while hinting (on their radio, though not from 
the lips of their President or government—the distinc- 
tion could be important) that when the canal is clear, 
it might be usable as an instrument of discriminatory 
Egyptian policy. In New York, their officials seem to 
be moving slowly towards resuming talks with the 
canal’s principal users on future management, but, 
unofficially, they are priming their home public with the 
thought that Egypt is going to be in a position to grant 
or withhold the right of passage in order to be able 
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to coerce any one of three adversaries—Britain, France 
or Israel. It is relevant to add that their radio is using 
language that incites their people to be bellicose, and 
that the fedayeen they have trained are still raiding 
Israel from Jordan (where Israel is also hitting back). 

In a word, the Egyptians are claiming the rights and 
privileges of a victim in terms of the Charter, and of a 
nation at peace, but are simultaneously fingering the 
instruments of a nation at war. At what stage are the 
UN and the United States going to turn their attention 
to this one-way conception of working the Charter ? 
Can they do so before the Israeli invader has surren- 
dered all the bargaining counters he captured ; or must 
they wait till after all foreign troops, except their own 
force, Unef, have left Egyptian soil ; or will they never 
muster the resolve to do it at all ? 

It is likely that the United Nations will, willy nilly, 
be pushed to a decision on this matter, and that the 
push will occur within a week or two. For a test of its 
members’ intentions, and of their collective capacity to 
act, is imminent in Sinai. So far, the Israel army has 
been retreating, and Unef advancing in its wake, 
across the wastes and ravines of central Sinai without 
hitch or demur. This unobtrusive movement into new 
positions was easy going in an area that has been 
likened to the low cards in the game of beggar-my- 
neighbour—useless except in conjunction with a court 
card. 

A court card is about to be turned up. The Israeli 
public has suffered so considerably from Egyptian tech- 
niques of undeclared war that it is difficult to see how 
any Israel government could countenance a surrender 
of two of the points that its army captured, without 
first getting a solid assurance that these points will not 
again be used for raiding and blockade. The two points 
in question are the frontier area at its Mediterranean 
end (between Abu Aweigila and the sea and including 
the Gaza strip) and the island of Tiran and the shore 
batteries near Sharm el Sheikh in southern Sinai from 
which, intermittently and unpredictably, Egypt has 
since 1949 conducted a sea blockade. 

These are areas in which not only Israel, but other 
UN members, are entitled to demand that Egypt must 
apply the article of the Charter that forbids acts which 
endanger peace (Article I, paragraph 1) at the same 
time as they apply against Egypt’s opponents the 
article forbidding aggression and the infringement of 
sovereignty (Article II, paragraph 4). It is relevant to 
add that the latest UN resolution on the subject—that 
of November 2nd last—called not only on Israel to 
quit, but on Egypt to call off the fedayeen. For how 
long is Israel to be the only party to be adjured to obey 
it? For how long is President Nasser to be exempt 
from any obligation to give undertakings for Egypt’s 
good behaviour if Uno clears his territory of intruders 
and his canal of obstructions ? 

If, as seems likely, the Israeli army stops its with- 
drawal short of the points which will threaten its 
security if they are restored to Egyptian hands, Unef 
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is not in a position to force it to keep moving. In this 
likely event, Mr Hammarskjéld is bound to go back to 
the Assembly for fresh instructions. How are Assembly 
members, including Britain, to vote on the handling of 
this test case for international authority ? 

Each individual voter would seem to be faced, like 
the swineherd of folklore, with three choices. One 
course is to accept the Nasser doctrine that Israel must 
hand back its gains unconditionally to Egypt, merely 
hoping that means may be found later to prevent Egypt 
from using the vantage points for the old familiar pur- 
poses. A second course is to exact conditions from 
Egypt while Gaza and the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba 
are still in Israeli hands. The drawback of the first 
choice is that it prolongs a lopsided application of the 
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Charter and increases the likelihood that Egypt, flushed 
with success, will be arrogant and intractable about 
right of passage through the canal. The drawback of 
the second is that the Egyptian reply to any conditions 
sought by the UN at this stage might be an injunction 
to cease canal clearance ; any injunction would infringe 
the 1888 Convention, yet few states will be ready to 
run a risk that hurts Egypt less than it hurts several 
canal users. The third course, and by far the best, is 
for Uno, in instructing Israel to withdraw, to under- 
take itself to prevent raiding and blockade by holding 
the Gaza strip and the mouth of the gulf pending con- 
version of the armistice into a peace treaty. 

Of course, there are snags to this proposition ; one 
of them is that the United Nations force would need 
reshaping to a size and form compatible with a longer 
life than was intended when it was created. But a list 
of the drawbacks, however long, is offset by possible 
advantages. The arrangement would eliminate al! 
chance of territorial gain from aggression and kill the 
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legend, still rife all over the Arab world and the oil 
area, that the UN and the western powers lack the will 
to keep Israel within its bounds. It would insulate two 
points at which, perhaps more than at any other, an 
“incident ” is likely to spark off a war ; and it could 
provide a precedent for international management. 


* * x 


I1.—Jordan must 


Choose 


HE townspeople of Jordan, who dictate that 

country’s politics, desire to be independent of 
Britain. A parliament elected in October on a pledge 
to end the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty is suspended 
between promise and fulfilment by the small matter 
of about £12 million which Britain pours annually into 
a poor country to keep it going. The government 
is therefore asking other Arab countries for guaranteed 
subsidies to replace those of Britain, being encouraged 
in this effort by promises from Egypt, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Foreign Minister, Abdullah Rimawi, did in fact 
say that all was settled by his visit in December to 
Damascus; there only remained the problem of 
“modalities.” As it now appears, the unsettled modali- 
ties include the amount of aid, who will pay it, and 
how and when it will be paid. In short, Syria has 
agreed to pay money it has not got ; Syria’s financial 
difficulties are such that the moderates are glad that a 
government of the left has now to face the economic 
problem of the country. Egypt’s accustomed financial 
difficulties have been made worse by the events of the 
last five months. Saudi Arabia has made it clear that 
its exchequer cannot bear the burden alone. In these 
circumstances it is reasonable to assume that Jordan 
cannot easily do without British money yet. 

King Hussein might even not be sorry to see his 
popular government taught the hard fact of Jordan’s 
economic life. Certainly it would carry more weight 
with the townspeople if it were the present government, 
committed as it is up to the hilt to abrogation of the 
treaty with Britain, that had to confess to the country 
that adequate aid was not forthcoming from the Arab 
states. ‘The more Arab nationalism is forced to face 
reality, the better the chances for ultimate stability of 
government. 

But it does not necessarily follow, as some people 
seem to assume, that Britain would benefit from this 
particular revelation. To be convinced of beggary 
does not always make the beggar feel warmly towards 
the solvent and charitable outsider, as some people in 
Britain who resent United States loans might recognise. 
The Jordanians may be forced to face the facts, but 
they cannot be forced to like them ; Britain can score 
a point but will not thereby win a partner. Jordan’s 
frustrated nationalists might even, in their anxiety to 
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The only discernible alternative to a bold step in this 
new direction is a lapse, by default, to the status quo 
ante, which must be the prelude to more undeclared 
war, renewed retaliation, fresh risks that the Soviet 
Union will openly take sides, and more likelihood of a 
call on the United States to exert armed force. 


* * * 


cock a snook at Britain, fall for the illusion of “ string- 
less” aid offered, perhaps, by Soviet Russia. 

This may be pessimism, but the mood and mind of 
Jordan justify pessimism. Nor could the mood and 
mind be changed radically by British propaganda. It 
has been argued in London that “ better propaganda ” 
could have prevented the attempt to bring Jordan into 
the Baghdad Pact from collapsing in bloodshed and 
disorder, as though by mere loudness of voice Britain, 
or maybe Iraq, could have shouted Jordan into the pact. 
But neither Egyptian propaganda nor Saudi Arabian 
money made Jordanian opinion what it is today. If 
Jordan had voted freely in the later days of King 
Abdullah, when that gracious but strong man ruled 
firmly with his loyal legion, the views of the electorate 
would not have been markedly different from those 
which produced the present parliament. President 
Nasser and the Egyptian revolution gave impetus and 
encouragement to the Baath Party of Abdullah Rimawi, 
for example, but the opinions of Rimawi pre-date both. 
To no small extent President Nasser learnt from the 
Arab nationalists, not they from him ; his propaganda 
succeeded because it repeated and embroidered the 
thoughts which the Jordanians harboured already. Can 
Britain promise to destroy Israel, or brand Nuri es-Said 
as an “imperialist stooge”? There is nothing that a 
Voice of Britain can say to change the thinking of 
refugees and frustrated Palestinian townsmen, or to 
stay the increasing assent which their ideas enjoy in 
Amman and other towns east of the river Jordan. 

If Jordan must now face the harsh facts about money, 
so must Britain now face the harsh fact that the attitude 
of Jordan to the British connection is not a temporary 
aberration produced by propaganda or an extreme 
government. Jordan wants to be rid of its British ties. 
Jordan’s financial dependence cannot give Britain a 
progressive and constructive position in the country. 
The Jordanians feel they are manacled to Britain by 
their need for money and that the “ perpetual ” Anglo- 
Jordanian Treaty—perpetual in that it makes no pro- 
vision for denunciation by either party—is the manacle. 
Revision would not meet their case, for they would say 
they had been compelled to it by economic necessity. 

During these weeks in which the Jordanian govern- 
ment is hunting a philosopher’s stone which will turn 
Arab promises to gold, it would be appropriate to 
inform Jordan that Britain is equally manacled and 
equally dislikes it. The £12 million which Britain pays 
yearly does not buy a vital strategic position. This 
money that Britain can ill afford purchases three military 
bases, but with a heavy mortgage—and the unenviable 
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need to defend Jordan against Israel if the Jordanians 


call for help. It is increasingly evident in Britain— 
and Jordan should be told so—that Britain can very 
well do without the financial commitment, without the 
defence commitment, without the bases, and without 
the odium which goes with all three. 

The R.A.F. has a base at Amman which was 
evacuated early in November to avoid the hostility of 
the neighbouring population at the time of the Anglo- 
French action at Port Said, and another at Mafraq which 
was deprived of water for ten days in November by a 
politically inspired strike of tank car drivers. Fuel is 
brought to the base from Beirut by civilian contractors 
who must drive through an unfriendly Syria. Food 
is flown in. There are 1,000 men at Mafraq and the 
army has some 1,500 at Aqaba, who give Britain a toe- 
hold at the head of the north-east arm of the Red Sea. 
These military establishments were valueless in the 
invasion of Egypt because Jordan would not permit 
their use for the purpose. Although Mafraq has run- 
ways long enough for any aircraft flying today, it is at 
least open to doubt whether it or any other base in 
Jordan could make a worthwhile contribution to a war 
against Soviet Russia. Their retention ensures the 
antagonism of the local population and strengthens 
interest in communism ; and although such leanings are 
often exaggerated, they show how subversion can sap 
the security of the bases. Recent experience tends to 
show, in fact, that the only certain use the bases can 
have is in a war with Israel, the only war for which 
Jordan would permit their use. 


* 


It is clear that- almost all the assets in Jordan have 
vanished. There is no more King Abdullah, firm in 
the conviction that his frontiers were safest if bolstered 
by alliance with Britain. There is no longer a friendly 
and co-operative Jordanian army with Glubb Pasha 
at its head. King Abdullah is dead, a victim of the 
passions which now torture the country ; General Glubb 
has been dismissed, on account of those same passions, 
by the late king’s grandson. The mutual defence clause, 
which had advantages for the British before Israel 
existed, now commits Britain to defend Jordan against 
Israel ; Sir Anthony Eden’s anxious warning to Israel 
in October revealed how embarrassing that commitment 
could be. There remain for Britain only the three 
isolated footholds over which there is bickering and 
sometimes conflict with the people they are meant to 
serve ; these and the annual bill for £12 million. Only 
Jordan gains. 

Yet Jordan frets to be rid of it all. Then let Britain 
offer an early quittance. Rather than rejoice that 
economic necessity might force King Hussein and his 
government unwillingly to Britain’s breast, why not 
grant them a new and unforeseen freedom of choice ? 
Now is the time to call for a mission from Jordan, 
to ask what it wants and to tell it, firmly and flatly, 
that, on the present showing, Britain has now no use for 
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the treaty ; that Britain, like the Jordanian nationalists, 
wants no more than a friendly relationship “ based on 
equality and respect for each other’s sovereignty ”; that 
Britain desires, in any case, to put an end soon to the 
subsidies. 

Few people in Britain can wish harm to Jordan or 
would force greater poverty on that poor and vulnerable 
country, or on the host of refugees that overburdens it. 
But the British taxpayer, too, has enough burdens not 
to want to buy hate at £12 million a year. It is no 
more than decent to give the Jordanian government 
time enough to find the money elsewhere, but it should 
not be indefinite time ; there must be a clearly defined 
full stop in prospect. 

Britain would thus be rid of embarrassment and 
expense ; but there is more than that to it. Present 
Jordanian policy is the negation of constructive effort. 
It is, in fact, an aggregate of several resistances, but 
primarily of resistance to Israel and Britain. By remov- 
ing the resistance to Britain, the nationalists are at once 
compelled to sacrifice a major part of their raison d’étre 
and to seek positively a relationship which will quickly 
satisfy the urgent needs of the nation. This is as 
essential to the nationalists as it is to Britain, which 
has to establish a new and natural relationship with 
Jordan. 

Jordan may after all get the aid from Egypt, Syria 
and Saudi Arabia and so move into the camp of closer 
relations with Soviet Russia; but if this happens, it 
will happen irrespective of Britain’s decision, and will 
create a situation in which Britain has no choice but 
to leave without dignity.. Alternatively, Jordan might 
say, as Britain has said, that there is no provision for 
unilateral abrogation of the treaty and that Britain must 
therefore continue to pay until the Jordanian govern- 
ment is ready to waive the subsidy. There is, however, 
evidence in the statements of the Jordanian Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister to show that their inten- 
tion is to abrogate the treaty unilaterally. 

Britain should promptly inform the United States 
of its own intentions, because the United States, if it 
wishes, can provide some or all of the funds which 
Jordan requires, and because the Eisenhower doctrine 
is presumably relevant to the possibility that Jordan 
may now turn more directly towards Russia. The west 
gains if the United States can adequately fill the financial 
gap left by Britain ; but neither the United States nor 
the west would gain if the gap were filled in such a 
manner as to confirm a common Arab view—that the 
Eisenhower doctrine is merely the American way of 
replacing British power and is deserving of the same 
calumny. How to come to terms in this or other matters 
with the tortuous and tortured minds of the Arab 
nationalists is a problem which the United States 
government now has to face in detail. There is no simple 
solution, but at least this can be said: if Jordan wants 
aid its government must be left to ask for it, so that 
in the end it is clear that the United States, if willing 
to give, is not forcing its money on a weak state to 
make it subservient. 
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Torn-up 


HEN Parliament reassembles the week after 

next, it is to be hoped that MPs—in spite of 
(indeed because of) all the other things that now com- 
mand their attention—will also have done some fairly 
drastic rethinking about the whole function of 
Parliament and parties in the British system of 
government. MPs are not usually accustomed to 
indulge in such thinking (some of them would even say 
that it is not their job) ; and any attempt at dispassionate 
discussion of the things that clearly went wrong in the 
last parliamentary term is too apt to become entangled 
with passionate argument about who was right in the 
issue that precipitated all the trouble. Yet, the attempt, 
and the disentanglement, should be made. Here then, 
in the hope that they may worry MPs as much as they 
have certainly worried some outside students of govern- 
ment, are some nagging constitutional reflections, 
prompted by observation of the proceedings at West- 
minster between October 30th and December 21st of 
last year. 

It is sometimes said that the British system of 
government is a cabinet dictatorship limited by 
quinquennial elections. Constitutional theorists from 
abroad have often been very disturbed about this, for 
a general election is obviously a crude instrument of 
discipline—particularly, perhaps, in a country where 
one party (not at the moment the governing party) has 
pretended to base domestic politics upon the emotional 
excitements of a cold class war. A quinquennial election 
offers only a general judgment on the comparative merit 
of government and opposition ; it cannot yield a verdict 
on individual policies ; its efficacy as a restraint must 
vary enormously with its nearness ; and, in any event, 
if dictatorial powers were really given to a cabinet 
which was limited only by its liability to be totally 
changed in composition and philosophy every five years, 
there would be impossibly wild quinquennial aberrations 
in the course of national policy. So much, one imagines, 
is common ground. 


* 


The saving grace in this apparently illogical and 
dangerous system—or so we are accustomed to reassure 
ourselves—is that the vast powers given every five 
years to eighteen or so men (led by a prime minister 
with not easily definable responsibilities) are also subject 
to a series of more continuous intangible and centripetal 
restraints. It is these famous “ checks and balances ” in 
the British constitution that some people now feel need 
to be looked at anew. 

Those who express disquiet usually start by saying 
that what might be called the first line of restraints 
seems to have been overridden in the handling of Suez 
policy. To take three examples. For the first time in 
a century a Government went to war, whether rightly 


Checks? 


or wrongly, without making some prior effort to secure 
the concurrence of the Opposition. Singularly few civil 
servants, it is said, even at the highest level, were 
asked to sift the implications before the ultimatum to 
Egypt was sent (there is a wry comment here on the 
intangible nature of the restraints ; civil servants always 
say that they do not make decisions of policy, but wit- 
ness their fury in the one case where this happened to 
be true). And, finally, the process of detailed argument 
within a divided cabinet itself may also have been cut 
immoderately short on October 30th by the Prime 
Minister’s resolve to reach a decision before the French 
plenipotentiaries arrived. 


These charges may well be true. But, probably, they 
are not charges to get too excited about. For one thing, 
any overrunning of the normal checks this time almost 
certainly means that careful regard to them is more (not 
less) likely next time ; the turn of recent events may 
even lead to the reinforcement in the future of the 
customary restraints on foreign policy, in the shape of 
more consultation with the Commonwealth and 
the United States of America. For another thing, 
these “unofficial” checks and balances cannot in 
any case be written more strongly into an 
unwritten constitution by tangible measures of reform. 
And, for yet another, this first line of restraints 
is made to be burst through on occasions when prompt 
decisions are needed ; the important thing is that there 
should be an efficient mechanism for measuring the 
cabinet’s good sense when this haprens. Political 
observers have much more reason to be concerned about 
the strength of the ultimate bulwarks of democracy, on 
to which policy breaks when this first line of restraints 
is—as it sometimes legitimately can be—cast aside. 
According to most of the textbooks, there are three 
main ultimate checks of this kind. All of them must 
now be called in to question. 


* 


The first of these ultimate restraints on cabinet irre- 
sponsibility is supposed to be the safety valve of 
personal conscience and the possibility of parlia- 
mentary defeat ; we have always told ourselves that 
we have a flexible system of government, with 
the cabinet continuously answerable to, and liable 
to be thrown out by, the House of Commons. 
That is the theory: but the fact is that the 
last time a government with a clear parliamentary 
majority was brought down in peacetime by a vote in 
the House of Commons was in 1895. With that in mind, 
let us look at what happened in the Suez crisis. 


What happened was that the most explosive political 


issue of the last fifty years produced only two resigna- 
tions of protesting non-cabinet members in the upper 
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reaches of the government side, and no public dis- 
association from the Labour party line on the shadow 
cabinet’s side. Lower down the parties, there were 
only half-a-dozen open revolts by MPs of either per- 
suasion. Yet it is plain that many more politicians than 
this, including some on both front benches, had grave 
misgivings about their parties’ policies. 

Moreover, the reason why so many MPs stifled their 
qualms was made explicit in the debates. Throughout 
November and December the speeches of rebellious 
Conservatives, on both wings of the party, made it clear 
that, to virtually all of them, a Conservative government, 
however much in error, seemed preferable to any action 
which might bring about a Labour government ; and 
how many people believe that Labour members, in a 
similar situation, would not have said precisely the same 
thing ? Yet, unless MPs exist who in some circum- 
stances would prefer their government to be defeated, 
the first check in the British constitution must now be 
assumed to have been thrown away. If, indeed, the 
belief gains ground that for the other side to take office 
is the ultimate disaster, then where do we stand as 
regards Lord Balfour’s stated prerequisite for the sur- 
vival of our system of government: “ that the parties 
are so fundamentally united that they can safely afford 
to bicker ”? 


* 


These forebodings might seem to be exaggerated, 
were it not for the experience of what has happened in 
the past three months to the second assumed check in 
the constitution, which is the presumption of tolerance 
within the major parties towards those MPs who defect 
from the majority party line. Hitherto, a great deal of 
nonsense has been written about this. Despite all the 
sternness and rigidity of the party system, there does 
not seem to have been any instance—until this latest 
crisis—when an MP has had his parliamentary career 
terminated, or re-nomination refused, because he had 
expressed misgivings with his party’s ad hoc decisions 
on a single issue of policy. But the fates of Mr Nigel 
Nicolson, Conservative MP for Bournemouth East, 
and Mr Stanley Evans, Labour MP for Wednesbury— 
not to mention whatever did happen to Mr Anthony 
Nutting—surely suggest that constituency parties are 
being allowed, by the public and by other MPs, to 
arrogate much more power than ever before over their 
members’ freedom of action and expression. 

Why are they being allowed to do this? Do the 
public in general, and MPs in particular, honestly 
believe that members’ conduct would be wiser, or more 
in the public interest, if directed more closely by local 
committees ? If not, why have we not heard more from 
MPs in defence of their profession’s proper liberties— 
with Labour members saying loudly that, much as they 
disagree with Mr Stanley Evans’s recent opinions on 
this single issue of Suez, they stand firmly by his right 
to express them, and with Conservative members say- 
ing the same about Mr Nigel Nicolson ? In future, 
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perhaps, Ostrogorski’s ancient nightmare of caucus 
government will not be so lightly dismissed. 

The third favourite bulwark cited in the constitu- 
tional textbooks is the British Parliament’s machinery 
for scrutiny of (as distinct from judgment upon) gov- 
ernment policy. Here again the past three months have 
surely brought cause for concern. Question time has 
scarcely lived up to its reputation as one of the most 
vital of British institutions. Indeed, it has been singu- 
larly ineffective as a means of clarifying a confused 
situation: major issues have been consistently evaded 
by means of irrelevant answers and bland self-contra- 
dictions. There can be little doubt that a handful of 
MPs using the procedure of a select committee—or of 
a responsible American investigating committee— 
would have been able to elicit as much information from 
the Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary in thirty 
minutes of interrogation as has emerged from all the 
confused and repetitive exchanges at question time 
since the ultimatum was launched. 

This is an unexpected conclusion to have reached. 
In the last two Parliaments reports of select committees 
have often been criticised in these columns ; on detailed 
matters of administration—for example, investigations 
by the select committee on estimates into operations of 
departments such as the Ministry of Works—these 
badly instructed groups of private members seem to 
have an almost unique ability to seize on precisely the 
wrong ends of sticks. It is now beginning to appear, 
however, that the one sort of investigation for which 
a select committee might possibly be a relatively effi- 
cient instrument would be an investigation into the 
reasons for, and the methods of arriving at, a high policy 
decision ; and that is the one sort of investigation a 
select committee is never—at present—allowed to 
make. 


* 


These are some thoughts for MPs, and others, to 
mull over in these last ten days of the Christmas 
recess. They may not be welcome thoughts to the 
present generation of MPs, which has lately evinced 
some peculiar ideas about the sort of actions they con- 
sider most likely to bring the institution of Parliament 
into contempt. The argument of this article has been 
that in its Suez policy the Government—trightly or 
wrongly—rode over some of the restraints normally 
active in the constitution, brought its policy up for 
judgment and scrutiny against the ultimate bulwarks 
of British democracy, and that those bulwarks then 
proved to be startingly inefficient in both operation and 
conception. Which sort of government—which shade 
of Conservative or of Labour—would one expect to be 
most likely in future to resort to policies that might 
need to be tested against those apparently weakened 
bulwarks again? There, surely, is a really nagging 
Which ? Which? 


thought for Conservative MPs. 
Which ? 
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Notes of the Week 











By Whose Choice? 


HE newspapers were completely unprepared for shocks 
when Sir Anthony Eden went to see the Queen at 
Sandringham on Tuesday ; the assurance that the visit was 
a normal one, and held no political implications, was taken 
at its face value. It will be a fascinating subject for future 
historical revelation how many people knew how soon that 
something was in the wind. The formal interviews that 
Her Majesty held on Thursday morning with Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Winston Churchill do not necessarily mean that there 
had been no earlier consultations about what should be done 
in this emergency. 

The first suggestion of those who were eager to block 
Mr Butler’s accession was that the Queen should not appoint 
a Prime Minister until the 345 Conservative MPs (who have 
been democratically elected) and a greater number of Con- 
servative candidates, peers and party officers (who have not) 
had met to choose a new party leader. The Conservative 
Central Office announced that it rejected any idea of this 
solution, on the formal grounds that it was not for it to inter- 
fere with the Queen’s prerogative. The Suez group of MPs, 
to its credit, never really put their support behind this sug- 
gested gimmick for giving themselves (possibly) more 
weight. ‘Their solution on Wednesday evening—when they 
thought that Mr Butler was about to be called to the 
palace—was that Mr Macmillan, as the older man, should 
take over after “ doing a deal” with Mr Butler about the 
date of his own retirement. There was no evidence on 
Thursday that there had been such a deal ; the right wing 
seems to have gained its immediate objective without it. 

Labour’s official view is that the change means that 
there should now be a general election ; as its official view 
about any development now is that it means that there ought 
to be a general election, perhaps not too much weight should 
be given to that. The country could not vote now on what 
to do in the Suez incident, because the Suez incident is 
past. It could only vote on what to do about broader 


domestic and foreign policy problems ahead. The Conserva- 
tives’ mandate to handle them is not yet run ; it remains to 
be seen how Mr Macmillan will consider that that mandate 
is to be interpreted. 






Hungary and the United Nations 


R HAMMARSKJOLD presented a discouraging report this 
week to the General Assembly about United Nations 

action on Hungary. The group that he asked to investigate 
the Hungarian situation in November has virtually thrown 









in its hand, on grounds that are unconvincing. The three 
members (of all of whom better things might have been 
expected) found that since the Kadar regime would not let 
UN observers into Hungary, “ what we have looked at is 
the available and generally known material which does not 
put us in a position to add anything significant to what is 
common knowledge about the situation in Hungary.” They 
conclude that it might be better to suspend investigations 
“for the present.” 

Their conclusion is wrong. The West is flooded with 
material—much of it eye-witness material—about the Hun- 
garian revolt on the basis of which it is perfectly possible 
to make a detailed and reliable analysis of what happened. 
So much information exists that, merely to find out what 
happened, the UN observers need not at this late stage 
go to Hungary at all; even the misleading Kadar propa- 
ganda is fully available to them outside the country. In 
any case, the Assembly does not need an exclusive and 
exhaustive history of the Hungarian revolt. It needs to 
place on the record its authoritative statement, so that it 
has a solid basis on which to pursue its further efforts to 
liberate the Hungarians. 

Fortunately the flabby attitude of the three-member 
group is not the end of the matter. Mr Hammarskjéld 
suggested in his report that a new ad hoc committee should 
be set up by the Assembly to investigate the Hungarian 
situation, and that it should be specifically authorised to 
take evidence from refugees. His suggestion has been 
taken up in a resolution. The Assembly should also 
consider making use of the Peace Observation Commission 
that it set up in November, 1950 ; reports from the diplo- 
matic or consular representatives of member governments 
in Budapest would be a useful source of information on 
current developments. Mr Kadar is now so anxious for 
western economic aid that he will think twice before trying 
to put a stop to these. Although it is not probable that 
any United Nations action can affect the immediate course 
of events in Hungary, it is essential, both for Hungarian 
morale and for its own reputation, that the Assembly should 
keep its teeth in the problem. 


Two Days’ Strike ? 





DEMONSTRATION of mass lunacy was given by the 
A national committee of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union on Tuesday ; and on Thursday a conference of the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions 
was held to decide whether to follow its most important 
constituent union round the bend. The AEU committee 
voted by 28 to 23 to call for a 48-hour strike of the whole 
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confederation, in support of the wage claim of 10 per cent 
which the employers rejected outright a few weeks ago. 
First, however, it had rejected a proposal from a com- 
munist delegate for a strike lasting a week. That had been 
vigorously opposed by Mr John Boyd, the Scottish member 
of the executive, who said that he was not convinced that 
union members were prepared to take action contrary to 
the country’s interests: 


Never have the workers of this country been so country 
conscious. They know that if the economy of the country 
breaks down they would break down with it. A week’s 
stoppage would do irreparable harm to the country. 

Mr Boyd’s argument came back to self-interest, but it was 
certainly enlightened, and his speech was the more coura- 
geous in that he is seeking the support of these lunatics in 
the coming election to the union’s general secretaryship. 

What casts such doubt on the engineers’ sanity is that 

a strike, whether for a week or for two days, would 
be so obviously against their self-interest. Far from 
forcing the employers to make a counter-offer the 
threat could well have stiffened their resistance. The 
AEU’s decision to threaten a strike before the end of 
February went with a decision to seek new talks with the 
employers meanwhile. But the employers seemed likely— 
and most certainly would be right—to refuse to talk under 
duress. If the unions were unable to fix a meeting and it 
really came to a strike they would be in an unhappy position 
indeed. Many of their members would be puzzled to see 
how, by walking out in February and then walking back 
again two days later, they would advance either the willing- 
ness or the ability of their employers to pay ; it is therefore 
by no means certain that a strike call in February would 
have met with solid support. It might well have been a 
woeful exhibition like the strike over dismissals at the British 
Motor Corporation last summer, when men were set against 
men, some striking, some working, all at sixes and sevens. 

The confederation, however, has prudently decided to 

make a new approach without any specific threats, merely 
authorising its executive to say that, failing satisfactory 
results, action must be taken. Trade union leaders—even 
more ardently than the rest of the country—must hope 
that it has thereby saved the AEU from its own folly. 







On Making Peace with Mr Cousins 


R COUSINS, general secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, has this week shown what 

can be done in one field without strikes or threats of strikes 
-——and how sensible his executive was in refusing the 
busmen power to call one. After their claim for £1 a week 
had been rejected by London Transport with a counter 
offer of about 6s., Mr Cousins himself took charge of the 
negotiations, and the upshot is that he has pushed up the 
offer, first, to 6s. 6d. and then to 7s. 6d. This was some 
way from the 9s. that he sought to cover the cost of living 
increase that has taken place since the busmen last had a 
risé; but even this has largely been conceded in an 
ingenious form which does not set too dangerous a 
precedent. The men are to get better rates for Saturday 


afternoon duty, which will yield them on an average just 
about Is. 6d. a week more than hitherto. These rates are 
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already paid on the provincial buses. For London Trans- 
port the settlement will mean spending an extra {1} 
million a year and probably raising fares again—though the 
extra passengers forced on to the buses by petrol rationing 
make the timing and amount of the rise uncertain. But 
presumably it was thought worth while to reward Mr 
Cousins’s patient negotiating approach, and thus make it 
unnecessary for him to go on the rampage so early in his 
career. Those who have to negotiate with him may be well 
advised to spread the idea—not least to Mr Cousins himself 
—that this new Colossus is at heart a very moderate man. 


* 


There was nothing in this settlement seriously to upset 
the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen: they therefore decided at a conference on Wed- 
nesday to accept the 3 per cent which the railways tribunal 
offered them to cover the rise in the cost of living since 
their last increase. This is a far cry from the 1§ per cent 
which they had sought, but Mr Albert Hallworth, the 
general secretary, soothed the delegates by pointing out that 
this left the executive free to make another claim when they 
judged the moment ripe, which he thought might be quite 
soon. The ASLEF’s acceptance will not please the National 
Union of Railwaymen, who were disposed to reject the 3 
per cent for themselves ; but all three railway unions must 
be quietly satisfied that the tribunal should have recognised 
the dubious principle that railway wages should automati- 
cally follow rises (although not falls, presumably) in the cost 
of living index. 

That principle is actually enshrined in the industrial 
agreement for the building industry, and it was in accord- 
ance with this that the employers this week granted the 
builders an extra penny an hour, or 3s. 8d. a week—a sum 
which, they say, will add £12 to the cost of a three- 
bedroomed house. As usual, however, the unions want 
more than a cost of living addition, and they presented a 
new demand for an increase of 4d. an hour, or 14s. 8d. a 
week, as well as various other benefits. This must be 
firmly resisted. The pattern, let us hope, is now set: at 
about 3 per cent, to cover the rise in the cost of living, it is 
not excessively more than the country can afford. 





No Compromise from Mr Kadar 


M“* KHRUSHCHEV and Mr Malenkov flew to Budapest 
on New Year’s Day and there held a secret four-day 
meeting with the top communist leaders of Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Bulgaria. Last Sunday, 2 
few hours after a communiqué on this meeting had been 
published, Budapest Radio broadcast the long-awaited state- 
ment of policy by Mr Kadar. Clearly there was a close 
connection between the two events. In spite of official 
denials, it is generally believed in Budapest that Mr Kadar 
tried to get some non-communist political leaders to co- 
operate with him, on his terms, and that he failed. Pre- 
sumably he then appealed to Moscow for guidance and 
backing. Moscow provided both, and in addition, took the 
opportunity to give other communist leaders, assembled in 
shattered Budapest, an object lesson in the dangers of going 
too far with destalinisation. Only the east Germans, who 
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were already begging for economic help in Moscow, and 
the Poles were missing. Mr Gomulka either was not invited 
because the Russians feared he might prove a discordant 
element, or refused to come because he did not wish to 
lose popularity at home by subscribing to the Russian 
version of the Hungarian “ counter-revolution.” 


Mr Kadar’s declaration has been received with sullen and 
bitter disappointment by the Hungarians. There are a few 
minor concessions—a better deal for individual craftsmen, 
a guarantee of religious teaching in schools for those who 
want it ; a promise never to return to the methods of the 
“ Rakosi-Geroe clique ” ; and pious platitudes about cutting 
down the state bureaucracy, overcoming economic difficul- 
ties and so on. But to the basic political demands for 
which the Hungarians have never ceased to press Mr Kadar 
returns a blank refusal. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is reasserted categorically. Mr Nagy graduates from being 
merely misguided and incompetent to the designation of 
traitor. |“ Counter-revolutionaries” and “imperialist 
agents *—that is, opponents of the regime—are threatened 
with the utmost rigour of the law. The Soviet forces in 
Hungary have been of “great assistance”; their position 
will be settled by “ friendly negotiation.” 


Mr Kadar, in short, shows less readiness to compromise 
than ever. Yet this did not deter him from announcing 
that he would try to persuade non-communist leaders to 
help him carry out his programme: not an easy task, as he 
added in a superb under-statement. The immediate pros- 
pects in Budapest seem to be prolonged deadlock—or 
possibly another angry explosion. 


Mr Malenkov to the Fore 


R GOMULKA’S absence and the presence of Mr 
Malenkov were two striking features of the inter- 
national communist meeting in Budapest. Poland is fast 
becoming odd man out in the Soviet block; its press 
greeted Russian intervention in Hungary with scarcely 
veiled hostility, and its public opinion continues to express 
feelings of sympathy for the Hungarian people. In these 
circumstances Mr Gomulka could not have identified him- 
self with the proceedings. Mr Malenkov, for his part, 
was staging an international come-back. 


Since Mr Khrushchev is the party’s first secretary, Mr 
Malenkov was in Budapest formally, in all probability, as 
the representative of the Soviet government. But since his 
demotion two years ago he holds the lowest government 
post of all the members of the politbureau ; he is only a 
deputy premier, while most of his colleagues are at least 
first deputy premiers. His selection as Mr Khrushchev’s 
companion marks a return to the limelight which has a 
political significance. 


Stalinism in its political aspects was to a great extent 
the result of Stalin’s economic policies—the rapid indus- 
trialisation, high rate of investment, and relative neglect of 
the consumer, all of which required coercion and repression 
to impose them on an unwilling people. Mr Malenkov 
during his twenty-two months at the helm showed signs of 
understanding that political relaxation must, therefore, be 
accompanied, or preceded, by economic concessions. After 
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his fall the priority of heavy industry was reasserted and 
pledges to the consumers toned down in a manner which 
contributed to the political restlessness. Russia is still 
paying the penalty for this contradiction between its 
economic and its political courses ; it is now compelled 
to make economic concessions in eastern Europe without 
getting any political return. Perhaps it was awareness of 
this lesson which caused the Soviet central committee to 
send the more cautious and statesmanlike Malenkov to 
Budapest to keep an eye on his blundering successor. 


' Kenya Line-up 


HE announcement that the United Country Party of 

Kenya has been finally dissolved will not surprise 
anyone. But it is a matter for great regret. The party 
was founded when the “ Blundell group” of European 
members of Kenya legislature were in a far more liberal 
and hopeful frame of mind than they are now: it was 
an attempt to create a genuine multiracial party supporting 
multiracial government. But from the first it failed to 
carry conviction, because Mr Blundell did not feel 
immediately able to open its membership to Asians and 
Africans. He considered that an offer of eventual member- 
ship was as far as, perhaps farther than, a successful 
European politician could afford to go—and the subsequent 
treatment of his venture at the hands of the press and in 
Kenya social circles has largely shown this fear to be true. 
The final blow came when the Blundell group lost a seat at 
the recent elections to the Briggs group, which has always 
held, not only that white leadership and supremacy must 
be indefinitely maintained, but that party politics in Kenya 
are too dangerous and that the Europeans must present a 
solid white front to the other races. 


* 


As an inevitable reaction, the African elected members, 
divided though they are on many matters, have formed 
their own solid front. Thus the Legislature is divided 
along the lines of colour and the stage is set for a struggle 
between the races for power. This will now be fought out 
on constitutional lines, but the pattern of inevitable con- 
cessions has already been set with the appointment of 
another African minister. There is reason to hope that in 
the African elections next March a relatively moderate, 
because small, black electorate will choose the anti-extremist 
candidates ; but the white settlers have seen to it that, 
anti-extremist or not, African policy will still be one of 
African nationalism—Kenya for the black man. The right- 
wing Europeans believe that they can handle this situation, 
and profess to prefer it in the open. The Africans are 
likely to settle down to a campaign for increased represen- 
tation, which in the end would give to them—not to a 
multiracial “‘ Kenyan ” party—control of the country. The 
Briggs group believe that a solid European front can 
indefinitely frustrate this African ambition ; Mr Blundell’s 
party was started precisely because he read the signs of the 
times differently, and believed that this was not only 
reactionary—but absurdly wishful—thinking in history’s 
despite. 








Sir Roy’s Politics 


ouTH of Kenya there has been another disappointment 

for liberals in the past week, and it has come from a 
man whom many have hitherto regarded as Africa’s main 
white hope. Sir Roy Welensky, whose Federal party is in 
political difficulties, has evidently decided to outbid the 
Dominion party opposition in Central Africa by demanding 
more independence for the Federation and an end to 
Colonial Office “ interference ” ; he has done so in a speech 
made while Mr Lennox-Boyd-was still in the country. By 
a clever piece of casuistry, Sir Roy is arguing that it is the 
Africans, not the whites, who are repudiating the basis of 
racial partnership on which the federation stands ; he takes 
as proof of this the fact that the African nationalist 
leaders still denounce federation and say that their aim is 
the establishment of African states on the Gold Coast model. 
So long as the Colonial Office has responsibilities in 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, says Sir Roy, the Africans will 
turn from the local governments to it in their search for 
support in this ambition. 

All this will seem entirely convincing to the white 
electorate in Rhodesia. But it will not convince many 
people in Britain. Sir Roy himself has repeatedly said in 
London that federation stands or falls by its ability to win 
African co-operation. He seems to be making very few 
allowances in an attempt to secure it. The emphasis now 
should not be on the undoubted existence of some individual 
African crackpots: the blunt fact is that the broad mass of 
Africans have not yet heard how their interests will be 
safeguarded if and when the Colonial Office, and British 
responsibility, is eliminated. Plans for a federal citizenship 
were drawn up over a year ago. Lord Malvern blurted 
something about a two-tier franchise and then went mum. 
All that has happened since is a rising European claque 
against the Colonial Office, and a demand for independence. 

The suspicion has not entirely unreasonably grown in 
African minds that the independence demanded, in advance 
of the due date, is to be for whites only. Every 
incident in the copperbelt and elsewhere has magnified 
this suspicion. A recent one was Mr Lennox-Boyd’s snub 
to Mr Nkumbula, put partially right by a last-minute 
meeting with him this week; the latest is the highly 
regrettable refusal by the industrial arbitrator to give the 
African mineworkers any advance in pay against their 
claim. Sir Roy knows all this. He knows the dangers 
of endlessly frustrating native peoples under a quasi-liberal 
semi-apartheid regime. It is a pity to see him swept out of 
his course by events, instead of shaping them. 


Yemen on the Bandwagon 


OMADIC populations, maze-like tribal affiliations and 

the frequent absence of any well-defined natural 
landmarks combine to make the demarcation of desert 
frontiers, whether by territory or by people, an exiremely 
difficult thing. Yemen’s frontier with the Aden protectorate 
has never really been marked out on the ground. The 
British-Yemeni Treaty of 1934 reaffirmed the status quo 
on an incompletely defined boundary, and the boundary 
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commission provided for in the 1950 treaty was never 
formed. Yemen does not want a firm frontier because it 
would also solidify the frontier of the federation of Aden’s 
protected principalities, to which the Imam Ahmed, ruler 
of Yemen, is opposed. Not only has he territorial claims: 
he sees in the federation the seed of an organised Arab 
neighbour, related through its subjects of the Shafli sect to 
the Shafiis of Yemen, challenging the supremacy of his own 
Zaidi sect in his country. 

Since Britain launched the federation plan in 1950 the 
Imam Ahmed has constantly fostered the tribal troubles ot 
the frontier with guns and money, denouncing as aggression 
any protective action taken from Aden in reply. It is 
difficult to believe that the fighting which has produced the 
exchange of protests between Yemen and Britain this week 
is more than another, somewhat larger, example of the 
Imam’s policy, although exact details from that frontier are 
hard to come by and not easily. intelligible. The Yemen. 
once jealous of its isolation, has discovered the power of 
propaganda and seems inclined to exploit Britain’s new- 
found reputation as 
an “aggressor ” for 
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sion.” It may be 
thar “all over the 
world” in this context means Egypt, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia, with which the Yemen is associated in military 
pacts. The frontier situation could get worse. 

The Colonial Office might usefully arrange to hav= faster 
and fuller news of the frontier troubles than has Yemen, 
which always manages to have its protest in first. It is 
strange that Yemen should beat the Aden governnient in 
the modern technique of communications. There might 
also be good reason to send an expert Arabic-speaking 
mission to the protectorates so that Britain can have an 
independent report on the situation and the needs of the 
population there. Its report would have -no efiect on 
Yemen ; but if the Imam is being given aid from ‘11s allies 
to increase border troubles, it would be an advantage if 
the Commons and the British people could be told a little 
more than they know at present about the matter. 


Oil for Middle East Lamps 


INCE yesterday the Lebanese Government has been 
S unable to export oil to Syria and Jordan from its 
depleted supplies. It informed the two governments that, 
as a result of the sabotage of the Iraq Petroleum Company 
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pipelines in Syria, the stocks in the IPC tanks at Tripoli 
would be exhausted by January 11th and the Aramco oil 
at Sidon would only meet the Lebanon’s requirements. 
The Suez affair has created a shortage of oil in Egypt, too. 
All the Sinai fields are out of action: the Sudr and Asl 
fields because the Israelis removed the pumps and plugged 
the wells, Ras Matarma because of a fire, and Bala’im is 
closed down. Egypt is therefore left with only the Ras 
Gharib field on the opposite shore of the Red Sea, and 
with only one tanker capable of carrying about two-thirds 
of the Ras Gharib output to the refineries at Suez. As 
Egypt, in any case, imported about a third of its oil require- 
ments, the extent of the shortage is obvious. The stocks 
in Egypt must have carried the country through to the end 
of the year, but the government has been forced to impose 
rationing of kerosene—by far the most important domestic 
fuel in Egypt. The black market is flourishing. 

Both Syria and Egypt have sought American and Russian 
help, and have received it ; Russia has sent in the oil and 
American companies have distributed it. Syria is reported 
to be as well off for oil as before the crisis. Russia has 
also sent some kerosene to Alexandria. Now the American 
companies are under pressure to meet Egypt’s needs in full 
by bringing crude oil from the Persian Gulf to the 
refineries at Suez. They have agreed to supply after 
securing assurances about payment and profits which were 
unobtainable before the crisis. 

It would be tempting to suggest that oil could in this 
case be used as a weapon to secure Syria’s permission to 
repair the IPC pipelines and to ensure that Egypt does not 
discriminate against British and French traffic through the 
Suez Canal. The situation exemplifies the difficulty of 
American policy in the Middle East: how to preserve a 
position and influence—and therefore some western position 
and influence—without encouraging recalcitrance. In this 
case, the United States will need to release Egypt’s dollar 
holdings in New York to enable the oil to be bought. From 
the point of view of the oil companies concerned, the 
problem is simpler. Since they expect to continue trading 
in the Middle East they could hardly allow themselves to 
be used as a stick to beat the host governments. 


(A Note on Texas oil on page 113 and two Business Notes 
on page 133 indicate the present prospect for British oil 
supplies.) 


Canal Users Rally 


HE Suez Canal Users’ Association has emerged from 

the blast hole into which it was driven by the attack 
on Egypt. Représentatives of the fifteen member nations 
are taking stock this week and, endowed with an Adminis- 
trator and £50,000, have to determine what ‘the one will 
do with the other. The formation of Scua occupied the 
period between the failure of the Menzies mission to Cairo 
and the reference of the canal dispute to the Security 
Council. President Nasser’s rejection of the eighteen 
powers’ proposals for internationalisation of the canal pro- 
duced a state of indecision into which Mr Dulles brought 
the idea of a users’ association ; taken up by Britain and 
France, it was endorsed in general terms by a second 
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London conference. On October tst the association was 
formally inaugurated, and in the following weeks it 
appointed several committees and an Administrator, Hr 
Eyvind Bartels, the Danish consul-general in New York. 
The members also agreed on a scale of contribution, the 
USA and the United Kingdom heading the list by each 
paying 20 per cent of the initial funds. This was as far 
as Scua had got when its career was abruptly halted. 

Scua was hamstrung from the first by different inter- 
pretations of its purpose. Even the three proponents were 
not at one, and Mr Dulles either failed to make his own 
position clear, or actually changed it. The British and 
French wanted to use the association to coerce Egypt 
whether militarily or economically ; Mr Dulles disagreed. 
The divergence became precise over the payment of dues. 
Mr Dulles had at first agreed with Britain and France that 
it was part of the association’s job to collect dues and pay 
a proportion to Egypt, but it later transpired that he was 
not prepared to insist on this point until Scua was a going 
concern and had entered into a working agreement with 
Egypt. By mid-October, Mr Dulles seemed to be thinking 
of Scua mainly as a negotiating body waiting to talk to 
the Egyptians. 

Events since then have narrowed the choice: either it 
will become a medium for negotiation, or it will pass out 
of the picture for good. Some of the members would like 
to establish now a small committee to be ready to negotiate 
at an appropriate time. But although Scua represents 
nine-tenths of canal traffic, it would gain from wider 
membership and particularly from the inclusion of India. 
Before the resort to force, India declared that the association 
could be useful as a liaison and consultative body and pro- 
posed an enlarged membership. Only developments of this 
order can save the association from a useless life and 
an early death. 


On the Border : 


oTH Irish governments are now working hard to sup- 
press the border warfare which has at last led to three 
fatalities. As the party that has suffered from flagrant 
aggression, the Ulster government must perhaps be allowed 
its mead of bitterness: it is rather inclined to take it. 
Mr Topping, in welcoming Mr Costello’s broadcast, pointed 
out that it had come late in the day; and Lord Brooke- 
borough was hardly intending to soothe the feelings of his 
Roman Catholic minority when on television he referred 
to Ulster as Britain’s oldest colony populated by Scotsmen, 
Englishmen and Welshmen. The Ulster government has 
now outlawed Sinn Fein as well as the IRA. In the south, 
despite discouragement from their Church, thousands turned 
out for the funerals of the IRA men who were killed in 
the Brookeborough raid, and there were signs that there 
would be a wave of resolutions from local authorities 
sympathising with their aims. 

The most heartening development, however, is that 
Mr Costello has successfully met the challenge that in 
sending troops and police to the border, arresting suspects 
(some of whom have been sentenced), and denouncing IRA 
activities, the Republican government is “ treacherously ” 
assisting Belfast. He curtly refused the request of some of 
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his supporters in the Dail to reverse his policy ; and he 
has received, as was hoped for and expected, Mr de Valera’s 
support for his statement that illegal forces could not be 
allowed to usurp the functions of parliament and govern- 
ment. The Irish Prime Minister has in fact gone rather 


further than any of his predecessors in the direction that | 


both international law and common sense demanded. In 
deploring the deaths of the three Irishmen killed (two 
raiders and an Ulster constable), he upheld the thesis that 
the border does not divide two peoples, and that the death 
of an Ulsterman is the death of an Irishman, as much the 
concern of Dublin as of Stormont. Protestants are not 
enemies. Whether this point will sink in in the Republic 
remains to be seen. It is clear that the interest of the forces 
for disorder lies wholly in a rise of the political temperature 
to the point at which reason and sense are swept away, 
since they are, according to Mr Costello—who should 
know—divided into four or five warring factions, united 
only in the desire to raid Ulster, recruit impressionable 
young men and earn foreign support and funds. If this 
is so, a firm hand, and careful deflation of their pretensions, 
should reduce them, at least for the time being, to 
impotence. It is possible to be rather more optimistic about 
the Irish situation than seemed likely four weeks ago. 


The Dartford Tuppennies 





HE sheet of two hundred and forty imperforate two- 
penny stamps, which last week netted a profit of some 
£10,000 for their purchaser, has set off some interesting 
ethical and economic speculations (or, in other words, a 
wave of grand jealousy), a Post Office drive to enforce the 
regulations against the sale of “ imperfects,” and—prospec- 
tively—at least one parliamentary question. Non-philatelic 
comment upon the matter must start by pointing out that 
nobody will be hurt, and at least two people will presumably 
gain, by the transfer of £10,000 to the lucky dealer in Dart- 
ford from whatever collector is going to feel that it is 
worth paying at least this for the stamps. If the Post Office 
nevertheless still objects to this sort of transaction—and it is 
difficult to see why it should—its wisest course would be to 
sell unlimited quantities of imperforate twopennies over its 
counters, to destroy the Dartford dealer’s scarcity profit. If 
it does not object, then the question arises: why does it not 
imitate the astuteness of Mr James Farley, who, when the 
United States Post Office unwittingly provided a similar 
windfall for a quick-witted collector, duplicated and 
re-duplicated it in just sufficiently limited quantity to reap 
a public profit of half a million dollars ? 

The British Post Office will apparently not consider the 
Farley technique. Its attitude is not precisely similar to 
the attitude of the British Treasury towards betting, which 
is that there may be something improper in making too 
much public money out of supposed vice ; its attitude is 
that, as a post office, it must treat philately as if it does not 
exist. This is in line with the traditional post office policy 
of Britain—a policy reflected by the sublime omission from 
its stamps of any indication of origin. At the other end of 
the scale stand those countries that have the reputation of 
bringing well-timed issues (perhaps octagonal, round or 
oval, certainly king-sized and gloriously coloured) to the 
rescue, or indeed to the regular support, of their budgets. 
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The British taxpayer must assess the gain in dignity in 
terms of the cost to himself. The one group that will cer- 
tainly gain if the GPO continues to treat philately with its 
present lack of sympathy is philatelists themselves. 


By-passing Bandaranaike 


HE agreement with the government of the Maldive 

Islands permitting Britain to re-establish and operate 
the former airfield on Addu Atoll (an atoll is a ring of coral 
islands) has been under negotiation for some time ; urgency 
was imparted to it by the slow progress made with the 
Ceylon government over the retention even of the most 
basic user-facilities for the RAF after the bases at Katuna- 
yake and Trincomalee were handed over to Ceylon. Mr 
Bandaranaike has already made it clear that neither the air 
nor the naval base would be open to Britain in an armed 
conflict in which Ceylon was not involved ; and the process 
of going cap in hand every year to a disapproving Ceylon 
government even for user facilities in peacetime has become 
about as pleasant as getting a liquor-licence in India on the 
plea of addiction to alcohol. The Navy long hoped to get 
the sort of agreement with Ceylon as that which it has with 
South Africa for the use of Simonstown, but this has proved 
quite impossible. Both services would still like to have 
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some facilities in Ceylon; but the agreement with the 
Maldives ensures that the link with Australia will not be 
broken whatever Mr Bandaranaike (or Mr Nehru) may 
choose to do. 

Addu Atoll is in the extreme south of the Maldives, of 


* which there are 2,000 islands strung on a necklace between 


latitude 10° N and the equator. In all the Maldives are 
800 miles long, sparsely inhabited by about 90,000 devout 
Moslem fisherfolk of mixed Sinhalese, Arab, Chinese and 
Malay ancestry. They are ruled by an elective Sultanate 
with a Majlis of 50 members representing the various atolls ; 
their international status is that of an independent state 
under British protection. The base should be ready by the 
time the Britannias and Comet IIs of the RAF airlift are in 
operation, and. is well placed to refuel them and provide 
simple repair facilities and wireless and radar communica- 
tions. The base was used for anti-submarine aircraft in the 
last war, but could hardly serve large-scale operations. It 
will make it possible to fly men and equipment from Britain 
to Singapore via Aden or Nairobi, and to reinforce bomber 
(but not fighter) forces in the Far East. The terms of the 
lease give the RAF full freedom of action. 
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Kashmir Essentials 


EXT week the Kashmir dispute will be back, after 
four years, on the United Nations’ plate. Along- 
side the Middle Eastern conflict, it may seem a small thing. 
Yet, like Suez, it puts members of the Commonwealth in 
a painful quandary, and its repercussions are widespread 
and dangerous. It calls for all the attention that weary 
ministers and officials can drag away from other preoccupa- 
tions. 

At the Security Council, both Pakistan and India will 
inevitably lean hard on each other’s past misdeeds and on 
UN rulings of bygone years. For other parties, anxious 
for an end to a problem that has tainted the Asian air for 
nine years, the task is to cut firmly through the tangle of 
recriminations and quotations to the essentials. These are 
relatively simple. First, the prime interest of India and 
Pakistan is to live together in friendship. Their inability 
to do so affects 450 million people directly, and an area 
wider even than all Asia indirectly. Secondly, friendship 
and calm cannot be attained while Pakistanis have to watch 
Kashmir being run as a police state, and there is no prospect 
of India being able to run it as anything else—even after 
it has been solemnly taken into the constitutional bosom 
of the otherwise democratic Indian Union. Thirdly, any 
change in its status will send out ripples of passion, and if 
these are to be minimised the change, too, must be kept 
to the minimum needed to enable Indo-Pakistani friendship 
to flourish. ° 

All this points straight to the one solution that has never 
been properly aired—to leave with India and Pakistan those 
sections of Kashmir that are visibly content to stay with 
them, and to offer a choice only to the people of the 
Srinagar valley. Neither country is as yet disposed even 
to look at this solution. There is all the more need for 
others to press it upon them. The members of the Com- 
monwealth, the “ Bandoeng” group of Asian and African 
states, indeed the whole UN fraternity could perform no 
better service than to urge India to drop its self-injurious 
stubbornness and Pakistan to modify its all-or-nothing 
claims. 

Would the communist powers put a spoke into such a 
wheel if it began to turn? That need not be taken for 
granted. A year ago, Mr Khrushchev flitted into Kashmir 
and told its people that their fate was settled ; but last 
month Chou En-lai told the Pakistanis that he would have 
to study the problem before saying anything about it. One 
is inclined to regret Communist China’s absence from next 
week’s Security Council debates. 


From Sollum to Casablanca 


RANCE intends to behave as a plaintiff, not as a defendant, 


when the General Assembly of the United Nations 


tackles the Algerian question later this month. This was 
the impression left by the French prime minister on 
Wednesday and by M. Pineau’s statements before he left 
for New York: The French delegation will question the 
competence of the assembly to deal with the matter and, if 
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a censure is debated, it will walk out ; if one were voted, it 
might even stay out for the rest of the session. Some of its 
members have already said that they are prepared to 
question the moral credentials of some UN members. 

French confidence is hardly justified by the facts. The 
Situation in Algeria has so deteriorated in recent months 
that the prospect of a peaceful settlement with the Algerian 
resistance seems more distant than ever. M. Mollet, in his 
declaration on Wednesday, did little to help. It is useless 
to guarantee the freedom of elections three months after 
the cease-fire, when there is little hope of reaching such a 
truce. Still, M. Mollet’s first official reference to negotia- 
tions with the rebels could be a hopeful sign that the 
government is willing to look beyond the fields of battle, 
though it is to be feared that France will be even less 
inclined to compromise after the UN debate. 

For France more is involved in this question than merely 
its moral standing in the outside world. The visit of the 
Libyan prime minister to Tunis has provided M. Habib 
Bourguiba with a new occasion to sketch his favourite 
vision of a North African community, extending it this 
time “from Sollum to Casablanca”; Libya would thus be 
linked with the three former French territories. Once 
again M. Bourguiba warned the French that in this struggle 
Tunisians “stand with the Algerian people against France,” 
and he reiterated the choice which confronts France, in his 
view: either to wage a hopeless, never-ending war, or to try 
boldly to forge new links with a North African federation 
looking towards Paris rather than Cairo. 


An Algerian Mystery 


YSTERIOUS hints of a very abortive military coup in 
M Algiers came from Paris this week. The discreet 
official statement merely refers to “verbal imprudences ” 
which made necessary a penalty and several warnings. It 
has been announced that Brigadier-General Jacques Faure, 
deputy commander of the Algiers division, has been placed 
under arrest for thirty days, but the rest of the story has 
to be pieced together. Rumour in Paris has it that other 
high officers were involved in a plot concerted with 
extremists among the settlers, and having as its purpose the 
substitution of military for civilian rule in Algeria. Accord- 
ing to these unofficial versions, M. Lacoste, the minister 
resident, and several other high officials were to be arrested 
while on tour, a military dictatorship was to be installed in 
Algiers, and Paris faced with an accomplished fact. Military 
attempts to take decisions in North Africa over the head of 
the French government are not entirely new. “Power to 
the army” was heard as a slogan in recent disturbances 
in Algiers. 

As yet there is no indication that the colonialist diehards 
have found much support among the higher commanders of 
the French expeditionary forces. The plot, as far as is 


known, had no important backing in France, and there has 
been no suggestion that any potential French caudillo 
dreamt of crossing the Mediterranean to “ establish order ” 
in the home country. Yet nobody can foretell the result of 
an alliance between settlers guided by blind despair and 
generals with an Indo-Chinese chip on their shoulder, par- 
ticularly when such a coalition is faced with a hesitant 
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government at a loss for a policy. The abortive coup in 
Algiers may turn out to have been a farce, but the gap 
between tragedy and farce is often narrow. To argue that 
the fate of the French Republic is at stake in Algeria may 
not be unduly alarmist. 


Caribbean Capital 


ARBADOS will almost certainly be chosen as the site of 
B the capital of the British Caribbean Federation. The 
commission for recommending a site has nominated 
Barbados, Jamaica and Trinidad in that order, and although 
there is sure to be a display of insular patriotism at the 
Federation meeting later this month, Barbados is the 
obvious choice by elimination. None of the Leeward or 
Windward islands has the basic facilities for a “ federal shop 
window,” while the choice of either Jamaica or Trinidad 
would not only be resented by the other, but would also 
alarm. smaller islands which fear big brother domination. 

Believing that diplomats, ministers and civil servants 
make dull company for one another, the commission turned 
down the idea of an entirely new town. But they were 
attracted by the notion of twin towns: a federal capital 
growing up close to a hospitable base. Possible bases 
were judged on their amenities and communications and on 
their social and political atmosphere. Kingston ran second 
to Bridgetown, the capital of Barbados, partly .because of 
the thousand-mile gap between Jamaica and- the other 
islands but mainly because the commission thought it a 
mistake to choose the largest island. Trinidad came a bad 
third: the rest of the Federation would resent adding to 
Trinidad’s comparative wealth. This was sufficient reason ; 
the commission was ill-advised to add strictures on its 
East Indian population and its past tolerance of corruption 
in public life. There may also be some scepticism about 
the way the report skates over colour prejudice in Barbados, 
but this should not clog the wheels of federation. 


Business in Books 


S book publishing on the decline? Last year 19,107 
| titles (including reprints and new editions) were issued; 
this was 850 fewer than in 1955 and nearly a hundred 
fewer than in 1954, according to the annual count made 
by The Bookseller. But these figures are not a measure 


of the output of the book trade, since they take no account’ 


of how many copies of each book were published. A best- 
seller may have a print approaching a quarter of a million 
copies, a specialised book one of a few hundred ; both are 
reckoned only once in the statistics of new titles. A better 
guide to the prosperity of the book trade is provided by 
publishers’ turnover. dn the first half of 1956 this was 
1§ per cent higher than in the same months of 1955 ; over 
the same period the average retail price of new books (again, 
however, based on titles only) rose only § per cent. The 
figures for the second half of the year, when prices rose 
more steeply, may be less encouraging. But it will be 
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surprising if they show that the long boom in books, 
although it may be slowing down, has yet gone into reverse. 

There is no doubt, however, that the trade must be 
Keeping a watchful eye on reading habits. Last year. 
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fiction continued its postwar decline in importance, 
accounting for only 18 per cent of titles compared with 
22 per cent five years ago and 30 per cent twenty years ago. 
But two or three times as many engineering, technical and 
scientific books are now published as in 1937. 








Importance of Commerce 


Commerce is in itself the widest and the most liberal 
of the institutions’ of the world. It effects upon the 
grandest scale an exchange of good offices between people 
of all climes and separated from each other by seas and 
continents, and that upon principles of the most perfect 
independence of all. If it confers obligations, it equally 
and at the same moment receives them. In spite of all 
bad laws and restrictions, wherever it exists, it works 
out the most perfect reciprocity. If, therefore, while we 
are congratulating ourselves upon the great success and 
rapid expansion of the trade of this country, we find that 
remafkable progress is not confined to ourselves, but is 
going on, if not by such wonderful strides, yet with a 
rapidity hitherto unknown, in other countries, so far 
from feeling any jealousy of such facts, we ought to regard 
them as the best guarantee for the soundness of our own 
position. . . . It is the peculiarity of every extension of 
trade, wherever it takes place, to create directly and 
indirectly new fields of enterprise, new wealth, new sources 
of consumption, which, considering the multifarious 
character of British trade, necessarily benefits some portion 
of it. If, therefore, we feel a national exultation in the 
fact that during the year which has just expired the export 
trade of the United Kingdom has increased by twenty 
millions, and has reached, what only ten years ago would 
have been regarded as a fabulous amount, the sum of 
£115,000,000, it is an additional satisfaction to find that 
the trade of all the principal countries in the world has 
been progressing at the same time. Let us feel assured 
that a great country like England cannot prosper on the 
ruin of other countries ; but that it is only in proportion 
as Other nations are industrious, enterprising and suc- 
cessful, that our own prosperity will be perpetuated. 


The Economist 


January 10, 1857 
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She Slalely Ships 
of ‘Dvilaias 





CROSSING THE ATLANTIC the 
Cunard way is an experience you will 
long remember. For a few brief 
days you are a citizen of a floating 
city with all its sophistication and 
services yours to command. Whether 
you go First Class to New York in a 
mighty “QUEEN” liner, or Tourist to 
Canada in a smaller sister . . . what- 
ever your choice you will enjoy that 
tradition of gracious living which 
has made the name Cunard the 
hall-mark of all that is best in 
Atlantic travel. 


Cunard 


TO AND FROM THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 


Consult your local travel agent or apply: 
Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liver- 
pool, 3 (Liverpool Central 9201); 
15 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
(Whitehall 7890); 88 Leadenhall St., 
London, E.C.3 (Avenue 3010). 








The Saxons called the first month ‘ Wulf Monath’ and no 
doubt they had their reasons. In our calendar, however, the name 
derives from Janus, the Roman deity who kept the gate, looking 
simultaneously back into the past and forward into the future. 


‘Winter isn’t what it was. There may or may not 
be snow and ice and arctic winds, but no wolf slinks 
after you with calculating eye as you go to circus, 
pantomiine or play. And two-headed gods, if they 
came your way, could expect to receive no better 
welcome than that accorded to pennies which, by 
art or nature, have been similarly endowed. Yet 
this is to do Janus less than justice. There are many 
occasions when two heads are still better than one, 
particularly if the second ‘head’ is ours. And there 
you have the reason why so many people habitually 
“talk things over with the Midland’ before they 


take action in matters of business and finance. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: Poultry, London, E.c.2 
2130 branches throughout England and Wales 
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Accounting problem: 


How coup MICHELIN 
DISCOVER THEIR 

OVERALL STOCK POSITION 
AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE? 





28 LEDGERS, one for each depot plus one for Head Office, had to 
be referred to before Michelin could discover the overall position for 
any one of their 900 items of stock. As the demand was increasing, this 
meant depots got dangerously low in certain items and costly last- 
minute transfers often had to be made. 

Like many firms, big and small, faced with this kind of problem, they 
called in Burroughs. 


SOLUTION. In co-operation with Michelin, our representative evolved 
a complete system, from the collecting and summarizing of original 
data to the storage of the final records; this system was based on six 
Burroughs Sensimatics. All movements of stock—despatches, sales, 
transfers—are recorded by the Sensimatics in such a form that the 
machine Supervisor can find out within seconds the stock position for 
any size of tyre. Total in the Company’s possession, quantity in Central 
Stores, total out at depots, total in individual depots—all available at 
a glance. The result is more effective allocation of new stocks, fewer 
emergency transfers, and infinitely quicker returns of monthly figures. 


HOW BURROUGHS MIGHT BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


How many of your staff are engaged in figure-work? How long does it take you to get the 
figures you want? Are the figures always accurate when you do get them? 

Burroughs Accounting Machines will do this figure-work for you without tying down a 
Jot of staff and do it far more speedily and far more accurately. Burroughs make machines 
suited to every size of business and you have everything to gain by consulting them. 

They will advise against buying one of their machines if they don’t think you need one. 


Their advice, of course, is free. The local Burroughs office is in the phone book, or you can 
write direct to London if you prefer. 


<Jurroughs 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Typewriter-Accounting, Statistical and Microfilm Equipment 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD., 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Letters to the Editor 








Battle of the Border 


Sir—As a former member of the 
Government of Northern Ireland, with 
which I was and am in full accord, and 
the present Grand Master of the Grand 
Orange Lodge of Ireland, I deprecate 
certain statements in your issue of 
December 22nd. Under the heading of 
“The Ulster Government,” your article 
states that while the Special Constabu- 
lary are reasonably in hand, the Orange 
Lodges can produce “ugly bigots with 
firearms who could emulate the I.R.A. 
(and probably more efficiently) if they 
were roused.” 

The much-maligned Orange Order is 
an orderly and peaceable institution, as 
has been frequently stated by observers 
who, with pre-conceived ideas, came to 
Northern Ireland to see the imposing 
Twelfth of July demonstrations and 
departed after expressing their surprise 
to find from personal experience that 
they had been misled. To suggest that 
the Order can produce ugly bigots with 
firearms is grossly unfair and untrue. 
Your article states that the Specials are 
“ reasonably ” in hand ; there is nothing 
to justify the use of the word “ reason- 
ably.” It is common knowledge that the 
Special Constabulary is a _ well- 
disciplined force which, despite ‘per- 
sistent provocation, has behaved with 
great gallantry and exemplary for- 
bearance. 

The summing up which pictures the 
Ulster Government considering the pros 
and cons of playing up the IRA out- 
rages at home and playing them down 
abroad reveals serious lack of knowledge 
of the Ulster outlook. To Ulster the 
union with Great Britain is a matter of 
life or death. 

Lord Brookeborough has stressed that 
although Ulster and Eire cannot unite, 
they can be good neighbours on the con- 
dition that each recognises the right of 
the other to shape its destiny in its own 
way without interference.—Yours faith- 
fully, WILLIAM McCLEERY 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim 


The Refugees 


Sirn—May I suggest that South America 
holds the answer to the massive refugee 
problems, now enhanced by the Hun- 
garian tragedy, and for years forming 
scabs upon the conscience of mankind. 
Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, in par- 
ticular, absorbed more than 2 million 
refugees between the wars. They came 
in their shiploads, men, women and 
children, from all Central Europe, 
Poland, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, the 
Saar, Germany, all fleeing from terror or 





hopeless want. Many arrived without 
funds; yet in South America they 
found new lives for old. Tens of thou- 
sands found real happiness and pros- 
perity, and enriched the lands to which 
they came. : 

First in the Chaco war, and later on 
a special journey in 1938, I visited scores 
of settlements, some established in the 
early 1920s and others in the course of 
establishment, mainly along the littoral 
of the Alto Parana in the Misiones terri- 
tory of Argentina and in Paraguay. 
Everywhere the settlers were thriving, 
their homes reflecting their national 
architecture, and the place names of 
Central Europe beginning to dot the 
map. The Yerba (maté), maize, 
mandioca, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
citrus plantations were driving back the 
forest and the pests that go with it. 

In this land of rivers there is always 
a road to the sea, an outlet. North, west 
and east of Paraguay on a baseline 
through Posadas an! across Paraguay to 
the Pilcomayo, the fertile forest lies 
unbroken to the Orinoco, the Andes and 
the Atlantic coast, a tract of land larger 
than the USA, a tract of land that could 
contain all India, breathtaking in its 
immensity and possibility. 

Thirty years ago when I first went 
that way it used to be said in South 
America that the continent could absorb 
400 million people—and needed them. 
In that great land I know men, women 
and children can find new lives, pros- 
perity and happiness. Such funds as 
those now growing in the hands of the 
Lord Mayor of London can remove 
some of the difficulties —Yours faith- 
fully, R. W. THOMPSON 
Sudbury, Suffolk 


Capital in Manufacturing 


Sir—As chairman of a little old west- 
country firm (of tanners and shoe- 
makers), I was very much interested in 
your account of Dr Barna’s lecture and 
Statistics in your issue of November 
24th. 

First, I agree entirely that insurance 
value (i.e. full replacement) is the only 
significant value for such studies—be- 
cause it is unaffected by the accidents 
of date of building or buying, or 
“valuing ” (for balance sheet purposes); 
or by widely varying practices as to 
depreciation. It has the further merit 
of producing the least flattering answer 
—which is always the right one ! 

Secondly, fixed assets are fixed assets 
and unlike any other. But “stock” is 
only one of two or three classes of liquid 
assets, and the others (especially 
“debtors ”) cannot be ignored. Stock 
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and fixed assets have little in common— 
except that both are and always must 
be in the balance sheet at far below 
insurance value. Nor should “ debtors ” 
be taken as roughly equal to and can- 
celled by “creditors ”—sometimes they 
are, and sometimes they are not. But, in 
my experience, it is the sum total of 
gross debtors, plus stock at cost, that 
decides our very widely fluctuating need 
of day-to-day money, or working capital. 
If stock-plus-debtors varies by £500,000, 
between June 30th and December 31st 
(as, in our case, it may) then so does 
our overdraft or other outside finance. 


We in business are always and ordin- 
arily and rightly concerned with our 
owners’ capital, and what return we are 
earning on it. But you will find, as I 
have found, that as much again may be 
employed in the business, at any “ stock- 
taking,” not by the owners at all, but 
by outside interests. For instance, in 
1955, this total (bank, etc., creditors, tax, 
mortgage) was substantially less than 
the value-by-assets (not, of course, the 
insurance value) of the business ; but 
in 1956, it was substantially more. This 
outside capital has got to be taken into 
account in assessing the profitability of 
the business, or any part of it—even 
though the creditors and the Inland 
Revenue charge nothing for their 
“accommodation,” and the banks (and 
other lenders) only a small fixed rate of 
interest. 


It is in relation to this total capital 
employed, reasonably corrected for day- 
to-day fluctuations during the period 
under review, that one can and should 
measure (i) one’s turnover vis-d-vis 
such capital, and (ii) one’s net profit 
(prior to tax)—for one’s various factories, 
etc. These are the significant figures, 
and they have the important advantage 
that they tie up with the audited profit- 
and-loss account.—Yours faithfully, 

H. F. Scotr StToKes 
Glastonbury, Somerset 


Three Little Sins, One 
Little Clown 


Sir—Owing to my absence from Eng- 
land here (on business), I have only just 
seen Mr Schwartz’s letter published in 
your December 15th issue. Objectively, 
his present attack on planning boils down 
to the assertion that laisser faire is good 
because it brings about laisser passer, 
the freedom of individuals to move. 
Historically, he is wrong. Economic 
laisser faire often went with political 
repression and control over personal 
movement (e.g., Napoléon’III). Con- 
versely, feudal states have encouraged to 
a remarkable extent the immigration of 
foreign experts and granted them excep- 
tional privileges; and personal liberty 
need not be infringed by limitation over 
private economic activity. The two are 
on different planes and the discussion on 
petrol rationing has shown that, on occa- 
sion, this is recognised even by those 
who usually violently assert the contrary. 
—Yours faithfully, T. BALOGH 
Kingston, Jamaica 
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America and Bolshevik Russia 


SOVIET - AMERICAN RELATIONS, 
1917-1920: Volume I, Russia Leaves the 
War. 

By George F. Kennan. 

Faber. 557 pages. 50s. 


M R KENNAN is rightly renowned 
as one of the foremost experts on 
Russia in the United States. He is also 
a diplomat of distinction. In this monu- 
mental volume he has blended the two 
sides of his experience to produce an 
enthralling account of a brief but vital 
period of the diplomatic history of the 
United States. The time covered is 
short: the four months bounded by the 
October Revolution and the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. But the assiduous 
research of the scholar is here combined 
with the vision of the artist. The result 
is a memorable study which enriches our 
understanding of the chequered rela- 
tions of the West with Bolshevik Russia 
with a wealth of hitherto unpublished 
detail. 


Mr Kennan has naturally given a 
much fuller picture of American policy 
than of the conflicts behind the scenes 
on the Bolshevik side. He steers his 
way through a confused and not always 
creditable story with a combination of 
skill and fairness that marks the true 
scholar, who is the master and not the 
slave of his opinions and his materials. 
He shows how the various official and 
unofficial American emissaries inside 
Russia pursued each his own line with- 
out firm guidance or indeed any clear 
direction on policy from either the State 
Department or the President. Of the 
unofficial representatives, at least three 
believed themselves to be personally 
entrusted with a mission by the Presi- 
dent. One of them, Colonel Robins, 
whose relations with Trotsky seem at 
times to have been franker than those 
with his own government, believed pas- 
sionately that the Bolsheviks could, if 
handled the right way, be persuaded to 
renew the fighting against the Germans. 
Another, Mr Thompson, believed that 
the Bolsheviks were “kindly, earnest 
men, heartily desiring to live at peace 
with their fellow men.” The Ambassa- 
dor, Mr Francis, deprived of normal 
diplomatic channels to the Russians, was 
bewildered by a situation which he did 
not begin to understand. It is not sur- 
prising that in the end the Bolsheviks 
fooled them all. President Wilson, too, 
as Mr Kennan shows, was to some extent 
influenced in drafting his Fourteen 
Points by the skilful Bolshevik peace 
propaganda. The foundations of mis- 
understanding of the true significance of 





Bolshevism were certainly well and truly 
laid in these four months. Mr Kennan 
is concerned to analyse and not to judge. 
He does not speculate whether more 
skilfully organised diplomatic relations 
could have produced a better assessment 
of the situation or a wiser policy. 
Certainly his account of the American 
side of the picture provides no cause for 
complacency on this side of the Atlantic. 
If the records were available to the same 
extent in Britain or in France it is not 
likely that a much more flattering story 
would emerge. 


Mr Kennan has done his work so: well 
that it may seem ungrateful to cavil. And 
yet one cannot help regretting that he 
has almost entirely omitted discussion 
of one aspect of the story. This is the 
question of the German subsidies to the 
Bolsheviks and their influence on Lenin’s 
policy, on which much new information 
has become available in the captured 
German Foreign Office documents. Mr 
Kennan, who has, incidentally, used 
these documents, deals in passing with 
the question of this money when dis- 
cussing the Sisson papers, only to 
dismiss German money as a factor 
influencing Lenin’s policy after Novem- 
ber, 1917. He does not deal with the 
evidence of the German documents 
(some of them have already been pub- 
lished, by Dr Katkov in International 
Affairs, and others are due for publica- 
tion shortly), which apparently suggests 
continuing very substantial subsidies 
before and after November, 1917. 


Of course, it may well be that Lenin 
was determined to get out of the war 
irrespective of the fact that he was being 
paid by the Germans to do so. There 
is much evidence to show that his main 
motive in making peace at any price was 
not even so much the cause usually 
alleged, the disintegration of the army 
(which has probably been exaggerated), 
but the fact that a resumption of hostili- 
ties would inevitably have led to the 
overthrow of the Bolsheviks. For the 
portions of the army which retained their 
morale were the anti-Bolshevik units. 
Nevertheless, a “ revolutionary war” in 
the event of the Germans insisting on 
“imperialist and annexationist” terms 
had been the avowed policy of the Bol- 
sheviks, including Lenin, and many of 
Lenin’s followers sincerely believed in 
February and March, -1918, that such a 
war was their duty. It is disappointing 
that Mr Kennan has not found it pos- 
sible to analyse the new evidence which 
is now available on this very controver- 
sial question. 
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Fight Against Secrecy 


FREEDOM OR SECRECY. 
By James Russell Wiggins. 
Oxford University Press. 253 pages. 24s. 


M R WIGGINS joined The Washing- 
ton Post nearly ten years ago and 
is now Executive Editor (anglice Editor) 
of The Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, the only morning paper in the 
most important capital in the West. 
Nobody therefore could be in a better 
position to observe the devious ways of 
official secrecy and his observations have 
led him into the thick of the battle 
against the departments. He is con- 
cerned to see that the public gets all the 
information it has a right to—on what 
goes on in its legislatures and courts, 
what its government, and particularly the 
military establishment, is up to and even 
about a wide field of private transactions 
—and that the press is free to collect, 
publish and distribute it. 


Because in the United States officials 
talk more freely than in England, because 
there is no comparable Official Secrets 
Act and the libel laws are less strict, it 
may well be asked why Mr Wiggins or 
anybody else needs to get worried. After 
reading this book it is easy to see why. 
The American press may have many 
privileges, but it needs them to protect 
the public against the competing privi- 
leges of others. Members of Congress, 
for example, as individuals and Com- 
mittees of Congress as official bodies are 
accorded immunities and privileges no 
Member of Parliament would claim. Mr 
Wiggins believes that there is a serious 
threat in the fact that “judicial power 
has emigrated from the courts . . . to 
quasi-judicial agencies in the executive 
branches of government ” (by no means 
a negligible threat in many other demo- 
cracies) and “to legislative agencies not 
suited to the trial of issues and not 
equipped by experience for it.” Mr 
Wiggins produces plenty of evidence to 
support his fears. 

Sometimes, of course, like all men 
dedicated to a cause, he seems to go too 
far. It is surely doubtful, considering 
the disagreements of historians when all 
the documents are available, whether 
any amount of information on the mili- 
tary establishment would enable the con- 
temporary voter and taxpayer to “ know 
enough to estimate the training, ability, 
judgment or genius of the military com- 
manders into whose hands they have put 
the lives of their sons, the greater part 
of their fortunes, and the military 
destiny of the nation.” It is possible to 
recognise that the military are adept at 
using the security they need to hide their 
blunders as well, and must be smoked 
out at intervals, without going as far as 
Mr Wiggins. 

He is also perhaps a little ingenuous 
in claiming to believe that “ what a man 
does even with his own property is of 
public concern ” in view of the extreme 
secrecy that surrounded the purchase of 
The Washington Times-Herald by The 
Washington Post. It was surely of public 
concern that a monopoly was being 
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established, but the citizens of Washing- 
ton only learned about this marriage, 
which concerned them rather directly, 
when it had been consummated. 

But such exaggerations are rare in 
“Freedom or Secrecy,” which is 
generally a sober, serious and well- 
documented book and one to be recom- 
mended to anyone who feels complacent 
about the position nearer home. 


Testaments of Friendship 


FRIENDSHIP’S HARVEST. 
By Violet Markham. 


Max Reinhardt. 227 pages. 25s. 


ys “Return Passage” Miss Markham 
has already shown her capacity for 
mingling in her reminisCences, whether 
of personal or public matters, ah easy 
narrative touch, vivid portraiture, and, 
unobtrusively but unmistakably, a testi- 
mony to the truth that is in her. In 
“Friendship’s Harvest ” the same quali- 
ties appear ; but with portraiture to the 
fore. This is a gallery of men and 
women with whom, in many different 
stations of society and over a long life- 
time, Miss Markham has, in her own 
words, “shared happy adventures of 
_work or friendship.” Dr Thomas Jones ; 
Sir Arthur Markham, her brother ; the 
Haldane family ; Cecil Torr ; Sir Ernest 
Budge ; Mary Macarthur ; Hilda Cash- 
more; John Buchan; Countess Racz- 
nyska ; Mrs Herbert Paul; Mackenzie 
King ; these are her subjects, and it is 
interesting to speculate on the common 
factor that unites them. 

Distinction ? yes ; but of disconcert- 
ingly different kinds. Comparing the 
charming, eccentric, lazy scholar Cecil 


Torr and the saintlike settlement worker 


Hilda Cashmore, the panache of Coun- 
tess Racznyska and the sobriety of 
Mackenzie King, the granitic figure of 
Sir Robert Morant and the live flame 
of Mary Macarthur, one reaches the cer- 
tain conclusion that a high proportion of 
Miss Markham’s friends must have 
found one another intolerably uncon- 
genial. And yet there iS, after all, a 
common factor. Each was, of his or her 
own kind, absolutely genuine ; each had 
that high seriousness which is not incom- 
patible with gaiety ; each—even, in his 
own way, Cecil Torr—was a spender, 
not a hoarder, whether of energy, talent 
or affection. For fribbles, fakes and the 
stingy, Miss Markham—despite her 
mother’s recorded opinion that she “ had 
a heart like an artichoke, with a leaf for 
everyone ””—might contrive to find 
charity, but hardly friendship. 

This is a book to be read for-pure 
enjoyment—it is full of good stories— 
for historical insight, and for something 
more ; wisdom. Ours is not, on the 
whole, a society which highly regards the 
counsel of elders ; at least, not as such. 
It may give them gratitude and personal 
respect, but it is ‘apt automatically to 
discount the value of their opinions a 
little further for each year beyond retir- 
ing age. Length of experience is useless 
when most of ‘that experience is 
irrelevant to a muuch-changed, ever 


faster-changing world; such is the 
modern view, and it is probably, as a 
general rule, correct enough. But every 
now and then it is splendidly falsified. 
By some happy combination of steadi- 
ness, suppleness and sympathy, the years 
are turned into assets ; and a reminder 
and example are provided of what it was 
that earlier societies expected, and got, 
from their sages. Here is the essential 
quality of “ Friendship’s Harvest.” 


Physics for Everyman 


AN APPROACH TO MODERN 
PHYSICS. 

By E. N. da C. Andrade. 

Bell. 241 pages. 25s. 


ROFESSOR ANDRADE’s book was 

first published twenty-five years ago 
under the title of “ The Mechanism of 
Nature.” He has now largely rewritten 
it and given it a somewhat more non- 
committal title, which may unconsciously 
reflect a slight change of attitude. Cer- 
tainly the present outlook in physics 
lacks the robust self-confidence of the 
thirties, not so much because recent 
discoveries have proved earlier ideas to 
be wrong, as that they now seem to be 
so much more complicated than was 
suspected in the era when quantum 
theory and wave mechanics were giving 
a revolutionary, and what seemed might 
be the ultimate, insight into “the mech- 
anism of nature.” At the present time, 
though not daunted by the bewildering 
variety of new problems that face them, 
the physicists may perhaps be a little 
more conscious of “the great ocean of 
truth all undiscovered” before them, 
and a very proper note of caution is 
sounded here and there in this book. 

Professor Andrade makes a serious 
attempt to make modern physics com- 
prehensible to the layman, and knows 
that it is impossible to do this without 
first giving a grounding in the basic 
principles of so-called classical physics. 
He therefore devotes a full half of his 
book to the familiar classroom subjects 
of heat, light, sound and electricity, but 
unfortunately with little success. In the 
limited space available, with few dia- 
grams and no mathematics, he just does 
not manage to make the important things 
clear enough, in spite of careful writing 
and a wealth of somewhat avuncular 
analogies. In fact, the average reader 
will find that the “approach” offered 
here will bring him about as close to 
modern physics as an invitation to a 
Royal Garden Party would bring him 
to royalty. 

However, Professor Andrade is a 
member of the royal household of 
science, and his invitation is quite as 
irresistible as the other would be. The 
second half of the book, devoted mainly 
to atomic and nuclear physics, is ex- 
tremely readable ; some of the analogies 
are vivid and illuminating ; and alto- 
gether the reader will get quite a 
coherent idea of what the physicists 
believe, though in places he will be far 
from clear why they believe it. A special 
virtue of the later section, so often absent 
in books of this sort, is that some account 
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is given of the actual way in which 
observations are made and remote de- 
ductions drawn from them ; behind most 
of the big discoveries lie much patience 
and tedium and disappointment that do 
not get into the headlines. This is as 
true of the great modern factory-size 
investigations as of the “ sealing-wax- 
and-string” experiments that are still 
capable of really fundamental dis- 
coveries, as Professor Andrade points 
out with the relish to be expected of 
one who was brought up at Rutherford’s 
feet. A minor complaint concerns the 
photographs ; why, when there are so 
few of them, were so many wasted on 
such subjects as the atomic explosion 
cloud, whose appearance is all too 
familiar, or the carcases of machines, 
whose outside appearance is almost 
irrelevant to their actual operation ? 
One of the greatest attractions of physics 
is the wealth of visual, almost tangible, 
demonstrations that can be made of the 
invisible world of the infinitely small, 
and any popular book cannot have too 
many of them. 


Turbulent Period 
FEUDAL BRITAIN. 
By G. W. S. Barrow. 


Edward Arnold. 452 pages. 25s. 
Cy no period of English history have 
more labour and talent been 


lavished than on the two and a half cen- 
turies between the Norman Conquest 
and the death of Edward I. Not only 
have many of our best historians spént 
their best.energies on the study of these 
years, but there has been a surprising 
absence of revolution in opinion “since 
the days of Stubbs and Maitland. 
Despite all that has been done since then, 
it is remarkable how much of their work 
still stands. The existence of this long- 
established tradition makes it, in one 
way, relatively easy to write an introduc- 
tory sketch, for the author can step with 
confidence along an assured path. But 
in another way it is difficult, for what is 
assured can easily become dull. More- 
over, it is hard, through such a cloud of 
witnesses, to make the facts themselves 
seem more real than the things that have 
been said about them. Mr Barrow has 
grasped the opportunities opened up by 
the work of his predecessors and has 
avoided the pitfalls with great skill. He 
has a clear mind, an attractive style, a 
perfect command of the literature on the 
period, and a faculty for choosing illus- 
trations which put well-worn truths in a 
new light. This faculty does not come 
without much hard work, but the machi- 
nery never creaks. 

It is characteristic of this book that 
nothing is vague or shadowy. If we miss 
something of the chaos, squalor and 
uneasy turbulence of the period in the 
lucid and orderly narrative, this is a 
reflection of the tradition in which it is 
written. The sobriety of its judgments 
on controversial subjects, like the origin 
of Parliament, or King John, is also a 
mark of this tradition. The author is 


at his best in dealing with questions on 
which recent scholars have sometimes 
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spoken rashly. He deals out justice with 
a firm hand. The limitations of the 
series in which the volume appears make 
it impossible to wander far or often from 
the beaten track, but it is good to have 
so much on Wales and Scotland. Nor 
are these subjects, as too often happens, 
dragged in out of regard for the sus- 
ceptibilities of our neighbours: they are 
made an essential part of the story and 
move the writer to some of his best 
pages. Equally, agrarian history has a 
large part unobtrusively provided for it, 
and it is treated with a vividness that is 
in striking contrast to the faded generali- 
ties so often pressed into service in an 
introductory book. As an introduction 
to the most rewarding period of medieval 
English history this volume _ could 
scarcely be bettered. 


Mongolian Prospect 


LAND OF BLUE SKY: A Portrait of 
Modern Mongolia. 

By Ivor Montagu. 

Dobson. 191 pages. 25s. 


ee Mr Ivor Montagu, Mongolia is 
a land where every prospect pleases 
and not even man is vile. Its Com- 
munist administration endears it to Mr 
Montagu, and his political sympathies 
endear him to the Communist adminis- 
tration, which has for a long time now 
been adverse to the travelling of 
unscreened foreigners in the country. 
Indeed, more was known of Mongolia 
from free travel forty years ago than can 
be known of the new People’s Republic 
with the facilities for observation which 
have exisied since 1930. We must be 
grateful, therefore, to Mr Montagu and 
others of his faith for the information 
they provide, even though their testi- 
mony gives only the case in favour of 
the present regime. 

The case is a strong one, for Mongolia 
—that is to say, the Mongolian People’s 
Republic or Outer Mongolia, as distinct 
from Inner Mongolia, which remains a 
part of China—is probably the most 
successful and well-rooted of all the 
Communist regimes created with the aid 
of Russian arms outside the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union. This is due to the 
Mongols’ fear of the movement of 
Chinese population, which has already 
overwhelmed their people over a broad 
belt of territory between the Great Wall 
of China and the Gobi desert ; the desire 
to be rid of Chinese rule led the Mongols 
to seek Russian protection already in 
Tsarist times. The Russian protectorate 
over Outer Mongolia dates from 1912 ; 
when the Chinese reconquered the coun- 
try in 1919, the Mongols invoked the aid 
of the “ White ” Russian army of Baron 
Ungern, but this involved them in the 
Russian civil war, and the affair ended 
with the Bolsheviks in occupation. The 
People’s Republic owed its origin to 
them, and Soviet influence has always 
been paramount there, but it has never 
been difficult for Moscow to maintain it, 
because the only alternative has been 
subjection to China, and the risk of that 
is more effective than any coercion 
would be. 


‘inclinations 


Materially also, the Communist regime 
has been very effective in developing the 
rich natural resources of the country and 
creating units of modern industry. Mr 
Montagu has much to say about the 
skill and energy of present-day Mongol 
industrial workers in contrast to former 
travellers’ tales of Mongol indolence ; 
he quotes the experience of a former 
mining promoter who had to import 
Chinese labour from a thousand miles 
away because Mongols “ refused at any 
price to work in the mines.” But the 
Mongols were not alone in the idea that 
the pasturing of horses and cattle is the 
only way of life worth following. 
Socialist industrialisation in Mongolia 
and Kazakhstan and capitalist indus- 
trialisation in Bantu Africa have both 
had to overcome the same initial dis- 
of tribal herdsmen and 
warriors for mine and factory. In both 
cases industry has now got its labour. 


Nature of Taboo 


TABOO. 
By Franz Steiner. 


Cohen and West. 154 pages. 18s 


HE author of this short book was a 

refugee scholar from Czechoslovakia 
who died at the beginning of a promising 
academic career. Professor Evans- 
Pritchard commends it in a preface in 
which he pays tribute to the author’s 
character and learning. The book is 


indeed packed with erudition of a kind 
that is rare among anthropologists of 
today. It follows the traditions of pre- 
Continental scholarship and _ its 


war 
British nineteenth century antecedents, 
the encyclopaedic researches of men like 
Frazer and Tylor. In fact most of the 
book is devoted to an historical and 
critical analysis of the theories concern- 
ing the nature and origins of the institu- 
tion of taboo in primitive cultures that 
were held by the most eminent nine- 
teenth century authorities on the subject. 
More recent and current theories are 
discussed chiefly to show how they fit in 
with the later development of ideas 
derived from these nineteenth century 
writers. Dr Steiner points out that taboo 
was a topic of absorbing, almost morbid 
interest to Victorian thinkers and 
scholars concerned with the question of 
religion. He makes a nice point when 
he argues that this was probably a conse- 
quence of the rigid and taboo-ridden 
morality of the period and was also 
related to the emergence of rationalist 
polemics. 

The word taboo came into English 
when Captain Cook’s narrative of his 
third voyage was published in 1784. Dr 
Steiner gives a summary of Cook’s des- 
criptions of Polynesian taboo customs 
and then examines the voluminous later 
literature to establish what precisely was 
the significance of this term and the 
practices it stood for in this area. He 
reaches no firm conclusions but draws 
attention to the importance of taboos as 
a means of maintaining the powers of 
chiefs and rulers. The Victorian scholars 
did not understand this. They regarded 
taboo as a typical primitive trait and 
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explained it as a magical prohibition fol- 
lowed blindly and irrationally. When 
they found similar customs in oriental 
and “higher” religions they explained 
them away as “survivals.” It is only 
recently that anthropologists have 
observed the connection between such 
prohibitions and the rationally intel- 
ligible institutions for safeguarding law 
and morality found in the simpler 
societies. 

This point of view is the background 
to the main chapters of the book, which 
discuss in detail the theories of the great 
Victorian orientalist W. Robertson Smith 
and his famous colleague Sir James 
Frazer, and compare them with some of 
their less well-known critics and succes- 
sors. Dr _ Steiner’s judgments are 
moderate and balanced, but he does not 
hide his opinion that Frazer’s contribu- 
tion was of mediocre worth in compari- 
son with those of some of his contem- 
poraries and successors. Yet the theories 
current at present, for all their Freudian 
or functionalist colouring, do not seem 
to be more cogent than those of seventy 
years ago. Dr Steiner’s book shows that 
a new study of taboo, using the results of 
modern field research, is much needed. 


Shorter Notice 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

By Robert E. Cushman. 
Cornell University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 
22s. 6d. 


The Cornell Studies in Civil Liberties 
have shown how truly great the dogged 
thoroughness of American ‘scholarship can 
be on those rare occasions when it is 
infused with some sense for, in the words 
of the late Mr Justice Holmes, “The felt 
needs of our times.” The volumes on the 
American conscientious objector by Messrs 
M. Q. Sibley and P. E. Jacob ; on the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities by 
Professor R. K. Carr, and on the law of 
immigration by Professor M. R. Konvitz, 
have been especially solid and worthy. 
Now the advisory editor of the series, Pro- 
fessor Robert Cushman, provides a kind of 
résumé of them all—indeed of the whole 
field of “ civil liberties °—but written for 
the general reader as well as for the 
academic, in a clear and pleasant style, 
untripped by footnotes, though discreetly 
shod by bibliography. 

Here then are a series of clear and well 
digested answers to questions, about, inter 
alia, the law of libel and slander, postal 
censorship, academic tenure, separation of 
church and state, freedom of the person and 
racial discrimination. It is just straight- 
forward exposition; but some _ people, 
although they will find the book very useful 
indeed, will also be left with an acute feeling 
of the hollowness of a_ certain kind of 
liberalism. Tolerance alone can be a virtue 
as clammy as much organised charity. 
Praise for Professor Cushman’s book would 
be unbounded could he but have shown a 
hint of sympathy at the dilemma typified by 
the desperate self-assertion of Mr Peter 
Arno’s famous drunk: “I hate everyone, 
regardless of -race, religion or place of 
national origin.” The furthest the author 
goes from the golden negatives of a John 
Stuart Mill is to show a touch of envy at 
the greater ease with which English judges, 
compared to American, can punish news- 
paper editors for contempt of court. 


London: 
261 = pages. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRvEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 











The ‘ Doctrine’ in Congress 


Washington, D.C. 
N its initial response to Mr Eisenhower’s programme for 
] countering the communist threat in the Middle East, 
Congress has again demonstrated that, while it can deflect, 
undermine, or embarrass foreign policy, it can neither make 
nor unmake that policy. When the President presented his 
three-point programme of economic aid, military assistance, 


without the long explanatory preamble of the Administra- 
tions’ draft. It seems likely that final action by Congress 
will not come before early February and that a compromise 
will be worked out between the two resolutions during the 
several weeks of debate in committee and on the floor. 

In any event most Republicans will probably support the 
resolution in some form because the President is the leader 


and the discretionary use of 
armed force to halt external 
communist aggression last 
week, Congress was in a 
mood of evident dissatisfac- 
tion ; it applauded the Presi- 
dent during his half-hour 
address only five times, and 
then only perfunctorily. The 
most fervent clapping greeted 
his statement that the Middle 
East was the birthplace of 
three great religions; one 
Democratic Senator cynically 
but privately explained: 
“We all have Jewish and 
Christian voters and you 
never know when a Moslem 
may show up in _ your 
district.” 

Comment by the more im- 
portant congressional leaders 
was reserved and cautious. 
There were a few vagrant 
cries of dismay from in- 
veterate isolationists in the 
President’s own party and 
one or two bitter dissents 
from Democrats who sug- 
gested that the Secretary of 








The joint resolution to implement the President’s 
Middle Eastern programme, as proposed by the 
Administration and now being considered by Con- 
gress, would authorise the President to: — 


1. Co-operate with and assist any nation or group 
of nations in the general area of the Middle East in 
the development of economic strength dedicated to the 
maintenance of national independence. 


2. Undertake military assistance programmes with 
any nation or group of nations of that area desiring 
such assistance. 


3. Employ the armed forces of the United States as 
he deemed necessary to secure and protect the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of any such 
nation or group of nations requesting such aid against 
overt armed aggression from any nation controlled 
by international communism. Such employment must 
be consonant with the treaty obligations of the United 
States and with the Charter of the United Nations 
and with actions and recommendations of the United 
Nations. 

Mr Rayburn’s alternative states simply that :— 

the United States regards as vital to her interest 

the preservation of the independence and integrity 


of the states of the Middle East and, if necessary, 
will use her armed force to that end. 








of their party, while Demo- 
crats welcome his show of 
national initiative, even 
though they are disappointed 
that Mr Eisenhower did not 
provide a clear line of Ameri- 
can policy on specific issues 
such as the future of the 
Suez Canal and the Arab- 
Israel dispute. Moreover, 
most Democrats think that 
Congress should never over- 
ride the President directly 
in his dealings with foreign 
countries. If he believes that 
a congressional resolution 
warning the Russians to keep 
out of the Middle East is 
necessary, then Congress 
cannot, it is widely held, 
reject such a resolution with- 
out seeming to invite the 
Russians to intervene. Where 
the Soviet Union is con- 
cerned, bipartisanship is the 
inevitable stepchild of com- 
mon apprehension. 

This enforced unity is 
frustrating to almost every 
faction in Congress. Strict 


State should resign. They could not resist contrasting the 
President’s request for authority to use troops, if necessary, 
with his pre-election assurance to the voters that American 
armed forces would not be used in the Middle East crisis. 
But there was no doubt that, barring some unforeseen 
development, both Houses of Congress would approve the 
President’s request with heavy bipartisan majorities, though 
perhaps not in the language suggested by the Administra- 
tion. Mr Rayburn, the Democratic Speaker of the House, 
has circulated an alternative resolution in a mere thirty-four 
words, without any. reference to economic assistance and 


constitutionalists of both parties deplore the way in 
which Congress’s theoretically exclusive right to declare 
war would be vitiated by the granting of a “blank 
cheque” to the President. The dwindling band of isola- 
tionists regrets the necessity of having any Middle Eastern 
policy at all. Some members are strongly sympathetic to 
Israel ; others share a lingering agreement with the purposes, 
if not with the execution, of the Anglo-French intervention 
in the Suez area ; while still others believe that the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy now relies too heavily on the United 
Nations or, on the other hand, fear that the new programme 
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may undercut the United Nations. In short, there are 
advocates of almost every conceivable general attitude or 
specific panacea, but this welter of opinion dissolves into 
common irresolution and resignation. 

The President has also astutely shored up his relations 
with the Democrats in Congress. Their former Senator, 
Mr George, was already on his staff as Ambassador to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation ; Mr Eisenhower has 
now named former Representative James Richards, the 
retiring chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, also a Democrat, as chief of a special mission to 
survey Middle Eastern problems. But in spite of these pre- 
cautions, the debate will be prolonged, since the terms of 


“Say, What If She Doesn’t Want Her Honor Protected?” 
S—= 





Herblock in Washington Post 


the President’s request for congressional backing were 
sufficiently vague to raise more questions than they answered. 
Mr Eisenhower and Mr Dulles, in his subsequent testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, were both at 
pains to emphasise the continuity between the proposed 
resolution and long-standing American policy dating back 
to the Truman Doctrine of 1947. But the parallel struck 
most observers as laboured and inexact, since Greece and 
Turkey welcomed American support, while Egypt and some 
of its Arab neighbours do not. 

Nor was it certain what impact the new policy would have 
on the dispute between Israel and Egypt. Although Israeli 
sources in Washington at first responded warmly to the 
prospect of “ military assistance,” Mr Dulles reminded the 
House Committee that it was the settled policy of both this 
and the preceding Administration not to contribute to the 
arms race in the Middle East by supplying weapons in 
any large quantities either to Israel or the Arab states. 
Moreover, the implicit pledge to defend Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan, the “ northern tier ” of the Baghdad Pact, against 
Russian attack, would have to be “ consonant ” with existing 
obligations under the UN Charter. In view of this, it was 
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hard to see what value a restatement of the American inten- 
tion to uphold collective security could have beyond its 
usefulness as a psychological gesture to jog the Kremlin’s 
memory of the Korean War. 

The principal and quickly agreed reservation about the 
President’s request for authority to use armed forces at his 
own discretion was that a time limit should be set on this 
power. “We do not want this blank cheque bouncing 
around indefinitely if Nixon should ever become President,” 
remarked a Democrat stalwart in the Senate. Since Senator 
Knowland, the leader of the Republican minority, is no 
admirer of Vice President Nixon’s capacities, diplomatic or 
otherwise, he promptly made this limitation into a bipartisan 
suggestion. 

Economic aid is a thornier subject. Hostility to foreign 
economic assistance has been rising steadily in Congress in 
recent years. Nothing Mr Dulles has done was more popular 
in Congress than his abrupt cancellation of the Aswan Dam 
project last July. The President originally intended to ask 
for an immediate authorisation of $400 million to carry out 
the economic portion of his programme but, after Mr Dulles 
had conferred with congressional leaders, he advised the 
President to drop this idea. Mr Eisenhower instead 
announced that he would ask for $200 million a year for the 
next two fiscal years beginning in July ; he has also asked 
for authority to use $200 million already in hand for the 
Middle East. Senator Russell of Georgia, the dean of the 
Democratic southern block, then demanded that important, 
long-term projects should receive specific congressional 
approval. If this further restraint is written into the resolu- 
tion, as now seems possible, the President’s area of discre- 
tion would be severely circumscribed. 

The Administration wants to use the proposed funds to 
finance basic development projects such as the long stale- 
mated Jordan River plan, a master highway system linking 
the capitals of Turkey, Lebanon, Iraq and Iran, and the 
expansion of the Tigris-Euphrates river scheme in Iraq to 
include Syria. Members of Congress are not necessarily 
averse to these projects, but they are doubtful whether they 
deserve to be included in an emergency programme. River 
development, for example, is not likely to check Syria’s 
rapid deterioration to the status of a Soviet satellite quickly 
enough. Mr Eisenhower attempted to counteract this 
anticipated criticism, by declaring: 

Experience shows that indirect aggression rarely if ever 
succeeds where there is a reasonable security against direct 
aggression, where the government possesses loyal security 
forces and where economic conditions are such as not to 
make communism seem an attractive alternative. 

Congress is prepared to give its grudging assent to these 
abstract propositions, but has no real conviction that in 
practice they will prove feasible. 

The President also readily conceded that his programme 
“will not solve all the problems of the Middle East ” such 
as those of the Arab refugees, the control of the canal, the 
Arab-Israel tension, and so on. But it is precisely on these 
matters that Congress would like to intervene. There is 
growing sentiment, for example, in favour of a permanent 
UN Police Force to patrol the Gaza strip. Congress, how- 
ever, has neither the constitutional authority nor the policy- 
making mechanisms to propose or execute any solutions for 
these specific problems. It can only act in broad generalities 
in support of the President’s initiative. Grumbling and 
dissatisfied though its mood may be, Congress is now pre- 

pared to do this. The rest is up to President Eisenhower. 
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Texas in the Saddle 


INCE Europe is now dependent on American petroleum 
the rise in the price of crude oil in Texas must be 
reflected sooner or later both in the balance of payments and 
ir. the price of fuel in Britain. But under present emergency 
conditions this rise may also be the most effective method of 
assuring the minimum supplies of oil (75 per cent of normal) 
on which the present rationing system in Britain depends. 
When the Humble Oil and Refining Company, the largest 
purchaser of Texas crude oil, set off the rise last week by 
increasing the price it offers by an average of 35 cents a 
barrel, or about 12 per cent—the first significant increase 
since 1953—it did so because at existing prices it had been 
unable to obtain the additional supplies needed by its asso- 
ciated company for export to Europe. 

So far emergency supplies of American oil for Europe 
have come mainly out of stock but, although the stocks of 
crude oil in America still appear, on paper, higher than they 
were at this time last year, the remaining surpluses are so 
situated that they can be moved to the coast only with the 
greatest difficulty. When the leading oil buyers asked the 
Texas Railroad Commission, the state regulatory body, to 
raise permissible output in Texas in January by nearly 10 
per cent, they hoped that this would enable them to secure 
more oil from the fields most readily accessible from the 
Gulf of Mexico. The request was opposed by producers 
in the less accessible fields who would not benefit without 
additional pipeline connections to move more oil from their 
wells and who had no objection to forcing an increase in 
price for such oil as they could move. 

The commission owes its powers over the state’s oil and 
natural gas industry to the producers’ desire to prevent a 
repetition of the wasteful and unprofitable over-production 
from the Texas oilfields in the early nineteen-thirties. It 
interprets its functions as a state conservation agency on a 
broad front, covering not only the enforcement of efficient 
engineering practices but also the regulation of output in 
Texas (which accounts for over 40 per cent of the oil pro- 
duced in the United States) so that the supply of oil does not 
exceed the demand for it in the United States as a whole. 
With stocks of crude throughout the country at a high level 
(even though they are not readily available for export) and 
stocks of petrol even higher, a further increase in Texas out- 
put to meet a temporary export demand might, in the com- 
mission’s conservative view, lead to a glut later. It therefore 
refused to allow Texas production in January to go above 
the equivalent of 16 days’ output a month at the maximum 
rates consistent with efficient engineering. This has given 
the misleading impression that Texas wells are producing at 
little over half of their capacity. In practice it is almost 
impossible for the commission’s engineers to check the pro- 
ducers’ estimates of their maximum efficient rates ; con- 
sequently the producers, knowing that they will be allowed 
to produce only a portion of their theoretical maximum, 
often inflate their estimates ; their true capacity is therefore 
much less than it appears to be. 

As a result of the commission’s caution, exports from the 
United States to Europe in January are almost certain to fall 
below the planned rate of 500,000 barrels a day. The 
temporary nature of the export demand inhibits the industry 
from making large capital investments in the additional pipe- 
lines needed to move the oil that is available inland, and the 
American government has shown no sign of providing 
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special assistance. In any case these would take time to lay, 
even if the steel pipe were immediately available. Texas is 
always zealous in asserting its independence, and no pres- 
sure exerted on the commission by the federal government 
is likely to help Europe. But the higher prices now ruling 
for crude oil, which should do much to soften the producers’ 
opposition to higher “ allowables,” suggest that the commis- 
sion may also become less intractable when it meets on 
January 18th. 


Senate Scene Shifting 


OR a short time last week the Democrats feared that 

they might be going to lose their narrow control of the 
Senate before they had ever established it. As the curtain 
rose on the session, the new Senator from Ohio, Mr 
Lausche, was discovered in his voting place. He had let it 
be known that, although elected as a Democrat, he might 
support the Republicans, but it had been thought that he 
would wait in the wings until after the first vital votes on 
the organisation of the Senate ; these settle which party will 
be in charge of the committees. Although Senator Lausche 
kept the Democrats in suspense, he finally voted on their 
side—for this all-important once, at least. 

Mr Lausche’s was not the only demonstration of political 
unity. The Democratic chiefs in Congress took breakfast 
with the party’s new advisory committee, even though they 
had refused to join it and had left no doubt that they 
resented its announced purpose of supplying Democrats 
with more militant guidance than they were receiving from 
the compromises of their congressional leaders. | More 
important, one of the militant and liberal Democrats, 
although not one who belongs to the new committee, 
Senator Mike Mansfield, has been appointed assistant 
leader of the party in the Senate. Since he comes from 
Montana, his appointment is a post-election recognition of 
the growing importance of the western states to the Demo- 
cratic cause. The Republicans have also made some half- 
hearted concessions to their left wing in their official 
organisation, by the promotion of Senator Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts to be chairman of their senatorial conference 
and of Senator Dirksen of Illinois to succeed him as whip. 
Mr Dirksen is not as firmly established a liberat as Mr 
Saltonstall (neither is a noticeably enthusiastic one) but he 
has recently followed the Eisenhower line. 

Meanwhile, however, the leader of the Republicans in 
the Senate, Mr Knowland, has put a great strain on party 
loyalty and has openly drawn attention to one of the under- 
lying frictions of the coming session: the fact that both 
parties are looking for a new presidential candidate for 1960. 
The Senator has announced his retirement at the end of his 
term early in 1959. In Washington this means that his 
followers will no longer feel so bound to do what he asks 
and that his potential successors will be intriguing for posi- 
tion. In his home state of California this is thought to mean 
that he intends to run for Governor in 1958 ; if he wins he 
would then control the state’s huge delegation to the Repub- 
lican presidential nominating convention in 1960 and would 
be in a strong position to challenge the candidacy of his 
rival Californian, Vice President Nixon, at present the most 
fancied heir to Mr Eisenhower. 
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Speech Unlimited 


NCE more the filibuster, the sacred right of each 

member of the Senate to obstruct by talking on any 
subject, relevant or otherwise, until he drops, has come 
through fire unscathed. By fifty-five votes to thirty-eight, 
cutting right across party lines, the Senate last week killed 
an attempt by a bipartisan group of reformers to draw up a 
completely fresh set of rules. This was a flanking manceuvre 
to bring about the introduction of an effective system of 
closure ; without one, legislation to protect the civil rights 
of Negroes is extremely hard to pass, since the Southerners 
use the filibuster as a last-ditch defence. The sponsors of 
last week’s motion, headed by Senator Anderson of New 
Mexico, did not directly seek to change Rule XXII, under 
which closure can only be adopted by the affirmative vote 
of sixty-four Senators, because, under another of its provi- 
sions, debate cannot be limited at all on a motion to amend 
rules. Rather than see the business of the Senate blocked 
until the last southern Senator had sunk exhausted to his 
knees, Senator Anderson’s group challenged the usual 
assumption that the Senate’s rules automatically carry over 
from one Congress to another. 

But this ingenious strategy had the disadvantage of 
shocking conservatives outside the South who hold that, 
with the terms of only a third of its members expiring with 
each Congress, the Senate is immortal] and its rules never 
lapse. Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, the Democratic 
leader, took full advantage of this sentiment to dispose of 
the assault with the managerial skill at which he excels. 
After lining up an assured majority against Senator Ander- 
son, he persuaded everyone to agree to a unanimous waiver 
of the rules to permit a debate of precisely seven hours 
before a vote. 

Thus faces and tempers were preserved all round. The 
northern reformers had enough debate to prove their zeal 
for civil rights and a vote to show that they had nearly 
doubled their strength since a similar test four years ago, 
while the Southerners knew in advance that they would 
win the vote. But in this carefully scripted production there 
was one interpolation. Vice President Nixon, from the 
chair, gave an advisory opinion that Rule XXII’s ban on 
closure during debates on the rules violated the constitu- 
tional guarantee to each House of the right to adopt its own 
rules. Since this ruling was advisory it did not interrupt 
Senator Johnson’s show ; since it was made, it added to 


Mr Nixon’s stature among Negroes and upholders of civil 
rights. 


New Model Army 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE United States Army is about to begin a very con- 

siderable reorganisation of its divisions in order to fit 
them for atomic warfare without reducing their ability to 
take part in a non-atomic conflict. At the December meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Council Mr Dulles informed his 
diplomatic colleagues that the five divisions now assigned 
to Europe would gradually be placed on the new basis and 
that their fighting power would be strengthened, even 
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though there would be a reduction of manpower within each 
division. The military chiefs of the Nato countries were 
provided with some details, but the complete enterprise will 
not be unfolded until the defence budget is laid before 
Congress. 

Great claims are being made for the dual functions of 
the future infantry, airborne and armoured divisions, sym- 
bolised by the name “ pent-a-na,” a mnemonic for the 
five-group structure with an ability to handle equally an 
atomic or a non-atomic war. But one of the architects of 
the new organisation admits candidly that priority is to 
be given to the atomic side: firstly, because action with 
atomic weapons will need to be so swift that forces-in- 
being must be prepared for it at all times ; and secondly, 
because the new weapons now being acquired, and still 
more those of the near future, are extremely expensive. 
As there is no doubt that they must be acquired at what- 
ever cost, and as defence funds are limited, lavish expendi- 
ture on “modern” weapons can only be achieved by 
reducing outlays on other types. 

The pioneering of the new structure has been carried 
out by the rorst Airborne Division, the experimental unit 
at Fort Campbell, Kentucky. While the airborne division 
of the future will have only 11,500 officers and men, com- 
pared with the present standard strength of 17,100, the 
new infantry division will need 13,800, as against an 
orthodox infantry division of 17,455, because its tanks and 
other heavy equipment cannot be transported by air. 
Otherwise these two types of division will have a similar 
lay out, with the familiar pattern of three regiments and 
three accompanying artillery battalions giving way to a 
five-group array. In order to keep the historic regimental 
numbers of the old Army, each of the new groups will be 
called a regiment, but otherwise it will be very different. 
It will be smaller ; its artillery, mainly missiles, will be as 
much a part of it as the infantry itself ; and in increasing 
measure it will be carried by air. Its mobility will call for 
wireless communications far more complex and efficient 
than in the past. 

It will shortly be announced which divisions are to be 
converted first. They will probably move forward only 
two at a time, because the shuffling of officers, the issuing 
of new equipment, and the study of new organisation and 
tactics will put the unit effectively out of action for three 
or four months. Because of the firm plan to keep the five 
divisions at present in Germany at peak strength there will 
probably not be any conversion there. Instead, the divi- 
sions will be replaced bodily, one at a time, by divisions 
whose conversion and retraining will have been completed 
in the United States. Many experiments with the new 
formations have in fact been going on for the past two 
years in the European command. Unlike the airborne and 
infantry divisions, the armoured divisions, with a strength 
of 14,684 each, are already so largely reconstructed and 
retrained that only minor alterations are likely to be neces- 
sary to bring them into the new pattern. 

The men saved by the reductions in the size of the 
infantry and airborne divisions—3,700 and 5,600 respec- 
tively—will still be used. They will simply be released for 
other combat duties at corps and army levels. Most of 
them will serve with the artillery, a term that persists 
although the weapons will increasingly be the kind of 
missiles that can be fitted alternatively with nuclear or 
non-nuclear warheads. This development illustrates signifi- 
cantly the rapid progress being made with the new weapons, 
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Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1956 
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$7,426,979 ,040 
7 Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 
$435,076,964 of United States Government Obligations and $28,136,600 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Chairman of the Board President Vice-Chairman of the Board 
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Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1956 
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Total $161,205,180 
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(Includes Reserve for Dividend $601,142) 
} $10,000,000 
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Public Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Chairman of the Board Vice-Chairman of the Board 


a President 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD LINDSAY BRADFORD RICHARD S. PERKINS 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1956 “ Rw »ort to the Share- 
holders” of THe First NATIONAL City BANK OF New Yor«k and City BANK 
FARMERS TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 
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TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . $9,991,842,011.70 





Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
LONDON BRANCH : WEST END BRANCH : 
27-29 WALBROOK E.C.4, 29 DAVIES STREET W.1 
Other Overseas branches: Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, 
Bangkok, Guam.* i 


Incorporated in U.S.A, with Limited Liability 





Bank of America 
(international) 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1956 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. 


Branches: Duesseldorf + Singapore + Paris Beirut 


(Branch figures are as of December 24, 1956) 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES — 


Cash & Due from Banks . $135,427,260.86 Capital . $13,000,000.00 
United States Govern- —— 2 6,000,000.00 
: ndivide 
ment Obligations . a ,049,000.00 Profits . 951 ,705.45 
Other Securities . . . 3,857,312.85 


Loans and Discounts ._ . 105,103,392.59 TOTALCAPITALFUNDS $19,951,705.45 
Customers’ Liability on Reserve for Possible Loan 


. Losses . . . . . 41,635,281.96 
Letters of Credit, ete. 178,555,948.66 Deposits . | ,245'267,430.17 
Accrued Interest and Liability for Letters of 
Other Resources . . 4,409,853.26 Credit, etc. : » 179,242,636.49 
Reserve for Interest. 
Taxes, etc... - 2,305,714.15 





OTAL ——————_ | TOTAL ———_— 
RESOURCES ._. $448,402,768.22 LIABILITIES $448,402,768.22 
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since a short time ago nobody thought of having atomic 
warheads handled at such a low level. It was only when such 
a warhead was successfully reduced to an 8-inch calibre 
that it became possible to think of aiming it with precision 
by means of accurate launching devices; and only then 
. could it be entrusted to field forces engaged in tactical 
as distinguished from strategic warfare. 

While the divisions themselves will be smaller, the 
supplying forces will have to be larger because of the wider 
dispersals, the more numerous fuel and ammunition dumps, 
and the longer and swifter hauls which they necessitate. 
The eventual size of the total force—it is now nineteen 
divisions, with five in Europe, three in the Far East, nine 
in the continental United States, and one each in Hawaii 
and Alaska—will of course be dependent on a budget which 
Congress invariably scrutinises closely for months. But 
every assurance has been given that the forces in Europe 
will not lose in power. 


Brake or Accelerator ? 


HE automobile companies, chastened by a relatively 
lean year, entered 1957 at an unexpectedly cautious 
pace ; Output of the new models got off to a slow start. 
Only 5.8 million cars were turned out last year, compared 
with the bumper crop of 7.9 million in 1955. But the firms 
which have sunk record sums in retooling and new plant to 
make their new models even lower, longer and faster than 
those of 1956, are fairly confident of persuading 6.5 million 
Americans to buy one of them. Even with credit tight, and 
some resistance to higher prices, they think that people 

: who stayed out of the 
market last year are 
now ready to trade-in 





WHO MAKES AMERICAS CARS ? 


million 
8 











r _ their 1955 models. 
>t Eee J Besides changes in 
ae style to tempt the 

Sf reaA «OTHERS buyer, the industry 
5 + 4} in December revived 
the national auto- 

al i 1] mobile show, which 
3 4 4] had not been held 
since 1940. It came 

de | cor*z q too late to unveil the 
1+ 4 | new models, most of 
which had been on 





1954 1955 1956 | the roads for a month, 
Source: Wall Street Journal. but interest was brisk 

in displays of fuel- 
injection power systems and in special super-luxury 
“limited editions ” such as Cadillac’s Directeur, an office 
on wheels complete with stock exchange tape, telephone, 
and secretary’s chair and typewriter. 

Fierce competition to hold and increase shares in the 
market for cars was responsible for the overproduction of 
1955. The revival of the national show was taken to be a 
Sign of greater readiness to co-operate in promoting the 
interest of all manufacturers in a larger market. There are 
some signs, too, that the industry has learned the lesson 
that driving the market too hard in one year has to be 
paid for in the next. Spokesmen for the Chrysler Cor- 
poration and the Ford Company have suggested that they 
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aim at greater stability of output, although this may make 
a virtue of necessity: under a new law, dealers may not be 
forced to accept more cars from the manufacturers than they 
think they can sell and manufacturers are now in the middle 
of the first full year of supplementing unemployment 
benefits for their workers. 

At the show itself, however, Mr Henry Ford, one of the 
five automobile presidents to open it with a blast on a 
horn, blew his own company’s trumpet with a vigorous 
announcement that it would seek to increase its share of 
the market from 28.7 per cent to 31.5 per cent. As the 
Chrysler Corporation hopes to capture a fifth of the market, 
and the General Motors Corporation refuses to take the 
hint that it should be content with 50 per cent, instead of 
52.7 per cent, stability in the industry may be forced to 
take a back seat. 


Republicans’ Sore Thumb 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ST LOUIS 





AST November Missouri achieved the distinction - of 
being the only state outside the South to vote for Mr 
Stevenson and the only one to come over to his side after 


having voted for Mr Eisenhower in 1952. Local Demo- 
crats took quiet satisfaction in this remarkable demonstra- 
tion of Missouri’s superior discrimination and intelligence, 
while Republicans angrily reproached each other for the 
shift which made the state stick out like a sore thumb 
from their national triumph. But in 1952 Missouri was 
not typical of the country in the size of the majority it 
gave to Mr Eisenhower—only 29,000 votes or less than two 
per cent more than it gave to Mr Stevenson. Thus only 
a fractional change in the vote was needed to throw the 
state to the Democratic candidate in 1956—and such, 
indeed, was the change this year. Mr Stevenson carried 
Missouri by only 4,729 votes out of 1,832,293 cast. 

Basically, Missouri is a one-party state. Although Repub- 
lican presidential candidates can win there in landslide 
years, and sometimes carry Republicans into Congress with 
them, the usual pattern in state and local elections is that 
of a strong Democratic party, which attracts most of the 
political talent and campaign funds, tilting against a con- 
fused and divided Republican organisation, and almost 
always winning. St Louis, the leading city, which accounts 
for nearly one-fifth of the votes in the state, is heavily 
Democratic ; in some wards Republicans have only the 
shadow of an organisation. Kansas City has a strong Demo- 
cratic machine, remaining from the days of boss Tom 
Pendergast, which can usually count on carrying the city, 
though by a smaller majority. There are two rural sections, 
one along the Missouri river across the central part of the 
state, and another in the cotton-growing Mississippi delta 
country of the “bootheel”; these were settled by 
Southerners and still follow the Democratic political 
patterns of Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Republicans traditionally predominate in the northern 
corn-hog counties which belong, economically and socially, 
to Iowa. They also claim as their own the Ozark counties 
in the south-western corner of the state, surrounding the 
city of Springfield ; this “ mountain ” country bears a strong 
political and social resemblance to the backwoods of 
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eastern Tennessee, which also votes Republican, It is 
-alleged that natives of that region voted happily for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt during the nineteen-thirties under the impres- 
sion that it was his Republican cousin Theodore who was 
running. 

In the last 25 years, Republicans have won the Governor- 
ship and seats in the United States Senate only when 
political scandals or strongly-felt emotions have upset 
ordinary voting habits. Even though President Eisenhower 
on the strength of his personal popularity managed to carry 
Missouri in his first campaign, the Republican organisation 
remained weak, a prey to internecine quarrels, personal 
struggles, absentee control and all the other symptoms of 
a party out of power. In 1956 it reached the depths by 
losing the presidential vote, all but one seat in the House 
of Representatives (even the veteran Mr Dewey Short 
succumbing to a bright young advertising and radio execu- 
tive), the fights for the seat in the United States Senate 
and for the Governorship, both houses of the State Legis- 
lature, and a host of county offices. In these circum- 
stances it was surprising, not that Mr Eisenhower should 
lose the state, but that he should come so close to winning 
it again. Indeed, he did carry most of the farm counties 
and small towns, winning a majority of 71,000 in those 


parts of the state outside the two main metropolitan areas. . 


* 


The farm vote might have been expected to weigh heavily 
in Missouri, but the returns bear out the general:sation that 
there is no farm vote any more. Mr Eisenhower lost ground 
in some of the counties hardest hit by drought, and some 
rural voters who were dissatisfied with declining farm 
income turned against him. But these defections were 
largely offset by the Republicanism of the larger farmers, 
who were generally better off than their neighbours, and 
above all by the votes in the market towns and county seats. 
With Mr Eisenhower in the field, the normal tendency of 
small merchants and business men to identify themselves 
with the interests of their farm customers broke down. 
Taking the rural areas as a whole, it seems apparent that 
they divided generally on the same issues and along the 
same emotional lines as the rest of the country, rather than 
on farm issues alone. 

Significant changes were also taking place in the voting 
of the metropolitan areas. The city of St Louis cast 54,000 
fewer votes than it did in 1952, with the result that Mr 
Stevenson’s majority there went down by 19,000. Bui in 
the suburban areas of St Louis, hitherto heavily Repub- 
lican, which have been growing with boomlike speed while 
the city stood still, Democrats took over local offices which 
they had not succeeded in penetrating for twenty years, 
and Mr Eisenhower’s majority in the county as a whole 
fell from 21,000 in 1952 to 11,000. One reason was that 
Democratic voters had migrated from the city to the work- 
ing class and lower middle class suburbs. Another was the 
extraordinary effort, far more effective than that of the 
official Democratic organisation, put forth by the Volunteers 
for Stevenson, composed largely of intense women who 
believed in him with a fierce intellectual zeal. 

Inside the city proper, principal interest centred upon 
the Negro vote, which accounts for about 18 per cent of 
the total. In 1952 the Negro wards had given Mr Steven- 
son majorities of 75 to 82 per cent. This year, his vote 
fell off by 8,000 but, curiously enough, Mr Eisenhower 
polled almost exactly the same total he won four years ago ; 
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therefore, despite his losses, Mr Stevenson carried the 
Negro wards by only slightly smaller percentages. But the 
storm signals are plainly flying. Those Negroes who 
expressed their disenchantment with the Democrats by 
staying home in 1956 may well enlarge their numbers and 
shift to the Republicans next time. 

For the present, however, Democrats have everything 
their way in Missouri. The new Governor, Mr James Blair, 
should bring a fresh vigour and political intelligence to the 
party leadership in the state. Senator Thomas Hennings, 
just re-elected with no significant opposition, made an 
unusual record for liberalism, courage and probity during 
his first term. As chairman of the Rules Committee, he will 
be one of the few non-Southerners in an influential position 
in the next Congress. Senator Stuart Symington, a former 
Secretary of the Air Force, has plain sailing ahead for 
re-election in 1958, and is confidently expected to be a lead- 
ing contender for the 1960 presidential nomination. The 
Mayor of St Louis, Mr Raymond Tucker, is one of the 
most respected and effective mayors in the city’s history. 
Missouri Democrats, in short, have a wealth of talent and 
their organisation has the strength which is fostered by 
consistent victories at the polls. 


Shut-ins Shut Out 


HODE ISLAND, the smallest state in the union, has 
just been the scene of the loudest and most protracted 
election dispute for many years. Governor Roberts, a 
Democrat, owes his fourth term to a decision of the State 
Supreme Court, handed down only last week, that there 
was a constitutional defect in the absentee voting law for 
civilians. This decision disfranchised nearly 5,000 voters, 
and the Republican State Senate showed its resentment by 
refusing to take part in the traditional joint inaugural session. 
In 1953 Governor Roberts, with a flourish, had signed a 
Bill allowing absentee voters and shut-ins—the term for 
those prevented by age or infirmity from getting to the polls 
—to cast ballots on or before election day. Last week the 
Governor’s lawyers successfully argued that the state consti- 
tution does not authorise the legislature to permit voting 
before election day. Into the discard with the premature 
ballots went the narrow popular victory of Mr Del Sesto, 
the Republican candidate. 

Among the reasons for the voters’ preference for Mr Del 
Sesto—beside his appeal to his fellow Italian-Americans— 
were suspicions that Governor Roberts had played politics 
with judicial appointments. But even if the decision was 
technically correct, it leaves a bad taste. The Democrats 
did not decide to challenge the election law until it was 
found that the absentee vote would clinch Mr Del Sesto’s 
victory ; Governor Roberts himself had promised, in a 
high-principled statement, that he would accept office only 
if this was the clear will of the people. The Governor’ 
willingness to swallow his principles means that, if the 
89-year-old Senator Green dies during the next two years. 
a Republican Governor will not be able to destroy the paper- 
thin Democratic majority in the United States Senate by 
appointing a Republican to fill the vacancy. But in 1958, 
when Mr Del Sesto has promised to run again, the Governor 
may find that Democratic gratitude is no substitute for the 
confidence of the voters. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, Capital (5,000,000 shares— $20 par) 

and Due from Banks and Bankers . $592,861,933.74 $100,000,000.00 
U.S. Government Obligations 3 .  688,044,649.53 Surplus Fund....................... 200,000,000.00 
Loans and Bills Purchased........ . 1,573,333,374.66 Undivided Profits... , 107,269,602.03 
Public Securities........... $63,308,792.30 Total Capital Funds ees . $407,269,602.03 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank ; 9,000,000.00 De posits ; _ 2,542,690,186.07 
Other Securities.............. 27,820,853.49 Foreign Funds Borrowed... Cnr 150,000.00 
Credits Granted on Acc eptances 23 548,665.61 Acceptances ue $36,246,909.92 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Re- Less: Own Acceptances He id 

ceivable, ete. 47,440,368.68 for Investment 11,716,792.22 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgage ss. 20,357,878.68 page 9: . 

—_ "191, 476,558.76 $24,530,117.70 

a aes 9 12 442.48 Dividend Payable semencicden 15, 1957: 

: ” aeons “ — Regular wowue  4,000,000.00 


Extra some  4,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches 483,888.06 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes 27,132,262.92 
Other Liabilities............... : 44,402 ,902.39 
= 104,549,171.07 
Total Resources ane wan $3,054,658,959.17 Total Liabilities... ; $3,054,658,959. 17 











Assets carried at $230,242,178.05 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purpose S. 


LONDON OFFICES 


Main Office: 32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 Kingsway Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
PARIS NEW YORK BRUSSELS 
Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 





























BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition—December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ... oes ee; wes pe er <i “a uae in - $805,071,720-74 
U.S. Government Securities. . hin oa daa ae ata aa ns a ‘ila haa 421,619,194 -74 
Loans ... aes pee ‘] oe gs ne _ das ‘ats dae 1,469,234,943 -97 
State and Municipal Securities aa = ae ies ais ‘afd a oa ae ee 14,250,738 -73 
Other Securities and Investments ... — ‘eid as bag an wad aed “ea mee 17,529,899 -58 
Banking Premises... au ae an “ aes mae id < 20,849,287 -18 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. esa ‘ie ‘aa Kea ae ‘ana es ‘an 8,797,611 -21 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances , re ro ie aaa aes aa see aes 49,156,087 -40 
Assets Deposited against Bonds Borrowed _ aa ons ane aia uae an a aa 14,355,000 -00 


$2,82: 820, 864, 483: “55 








LIABILITIES 
Capital (par value - - _— oe ose sae one owe “ai ae $40,299,500 -00 
Surplus... ae ate ux ae ie S63 ema 150,000,000 -00 
Undivided Profits... a dae dua ast ‘ai “an at aie 52,519,333 -59 
—_— -—- — 242,818,833 -59 
Dividend Payable January 15 oes aa ore ee oe aa aa 2,820,965 - 00, 
Deposits , i ait ig; aa aa ee 2,484,079,904 - 15 
Reserve for Taxes, Accrued E 'xpenses, etc. wae ia “a ree ‘as 22,587,980 -92 
Acceptances Outstanding... ei oes eee oss eee ror ina 55,100,912 -98 
Less Amount in Portfolio... me “ia dnt a dud ee Br 3,942,643 -62 
wa 51,158,269 - 36 
Liability under Bonds Borrowed ... wis nd “ea aes aks was det ane ae 14,355,000 -00 
Other Liabilities wat _ in “es re sed ins ae +i aks aad aes 3,243,550 53 


$2,820,864,483 -55 





Assets carried at $91,734,630-51 on December 31, 1956, were pledged to secure deposits and for other purposes. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


London Office : 26, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 
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France streamlines coal-mining 


In just seven years, from 1948 to 1955, out- 
put per manshift down new and modernised 
French coal mines jumped by as much as 64 
per cent. In these mines, where methods and 
equipment are the latest, productivity is the 
highest in Europe; and throughout the in- 
dustry generally, output has never been greater. 
Now, with a need for more and more new 
seams of coal, France is drilling up to 125 miles 
of galleries a year to search for them. 


In this vital development work which is going 
on all the time below the French coalfields, 
speed is all-important. The answer has been 
compressed air drilling equipment. By bring- 
ing in Atlas Copco lightweight rock drills and 
Sandvik Coromant drill steels, French mining 
engineers have found the most efficient and 
fastest possible method of opening up the way 
to further sources of coal—and the way to 
maintain the present high rate of production. 


When fog shrouds Table Bay 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco pro- 
vide the means for all its many applications. In 
the lighthouse at Mouille Point near Capetown, 
a small Atlas Copco air compressor supplies 
air to operate a siren in dense fog. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is re- 
sponsible for the manufacture of compressed 
air equipment and its distribution and servic- 
ing in ninety countries throughout the world. 
Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stock- 
holm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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The World Overseas 











HERE is a good deal of cynicism in South Africa over 
the present mass trial of 153 men and women of all 
races on treason and other grave charges. This feeling is 
strengthened by a conviction that the government has over- 
played its hand and blundered. It hoped to produce drama 
by the pre-dawn swoops on private homes, by fleeting court 
appearances outside normal hours, by the use of military 
aircraft to rush the suspects to Johannesburg for a mass 
trial, and by the wholesale refusal of bail, followed by a 
wholesale granting of bail some days later. Instead it pro- 
duced only melodrama and anti-climax, aggravated by inept 
crowd control by the police in the early stages of the trial. 

The trial has been called in private Nationalism’s “ Reich- 
stag fire trial” ; once more Communism is among the pre- 
texts, only now it is “statutory Communism,” a variety 
peculiar to South Africa. Communism was outlawed six 
years ago, but after the recent arrests the Minister of 
Justice declared that although Communism in its “ active 
form” had been “ completely destroyed,” it was now work- 
ing behind the scenes. Few really believe that all the 
accused are Communists. Most of the latter, and all the 
effective ones, were banned years ago, and to uncover only 
now a sizeable plot argues one of two things: either police 
incompetence or a high degree of skill on the part of men 
with radical ideas which they are determined to disseminate. 
There is some truth in both points; but the list of those 
arrested shows that it is members of multi-racial bodies 
fighting for what they believe to be freedom, democracy 
and human rights for all, who are primarily under suspicion. 

The Congress of Democrats, formed in 1952 as a White 
ally of the influential non-White Congress organisations, is 
obviously a primary target, and the trial is likely to centre 
on “The Freedom Charter,” a document adopted at the 
Congress of the People in 1955 which contains a medley of 
aims, some Victorian, others radical in a deliberately vague 
way. It declares, for instance, that all national groups 
shall have equal rights, share in the government as well 
as in the country’s wealth, and be equal before the law. If 
there is sedition or treason in the Freedom Charter, it is not 
obvious to the ordinary man. In any event, the prosecution 
has already admitted that if “subversion” was planned, it 
was all done at public meetings. 

Inevitably South Africans are asking why the Cabinet felt 
it necessary to go to these elaborate lengths to squash its 
more outspoken opponents. There are some obvious 
explanations: it finds ideas and arguments easier to handle 
(and exploit) than real problems; it is determined to 
ceprive the politically conscious non-Whites of leadership ; 
and it hopes to intimidate all who might wish to participate 





South Africa’s Reichstag Fire Trials 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 









in multi-racial movements aimed at gaining political rights 
for non-Whites. And finally, by a mass prosecution it hopes 
to generate some pre-election enthusiasm among unattached 
voters and waverers. It can hardly hope to embarrass the 
United Party, which is already so frightened of being 
accused of being “ soft ” to Communism that it bends over 
backwards to avoid the charge. 

The sad fact is that the rule of law ceases to have any 
real meaning when there is as much statutory discrimination 
against people of colour as there is in South Africa. In 
eight years of Nationalist rule the country has, in the words 
of its most outspoken newspaper critic, “ been wrenched 
from its democratic traditions.” For two-thirds of its people 
South Africa is virtually a police state. Even the highly 
privileged and free White minority is having its rights 
reduced—trade unionism has been further injured by 
the new Industrial Conciliation Act; the independence 
of universities on racial issues is nearing its end, more 
extensive censorship of literature is on the way, passports 
are given as a privilege, the Union’s constitution is lamed, 
the judiciary undermined, and public comment and criticism 
are inhibited. 

A glance at a few of the statutes passed by the Nationalists 
shows the degree to which individual freedom and liberty 
have been undermined. The Suppression of Communism 
Act (1950) not only contains a definition of Communism 
which is so all-embracing as to be absurd—‘“a person who 
professes to be a Communist or who is deemed by the 
Governor-General to be a Communist on the ground that 
he is advocating, advising, defending or encouraging . . . 
the achievement of any of the objects of Communism or 
any act or commission which is calculated to further the 
achievement of any such object.” It also gives the Minister 
the most fantastic powers over individuals, without any real 
opportunity of a challenge in the courts. 

The Public Safety Act of 1953 conferred wide powers 
for the proclamation of a state of emergency where public 
disorder takes place or is deemed to be threatened, and 
gave the Minister absolute discretion over the destinies, 
actions, livelihood, property and liberty of any individual— 
without the right of appeal to the courts. Newspapers may 
be suspended and persons detained in gaol without charge 
and without trial. The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1953 contains this draconian provision: 


Any person who in any manner whatsoever advises, 
encourages, incites, commands, aids or procures any other 
person or persons in general ; or uses any language or does 
any act or thing calculated to cause any person or persons 
in general to commit an offence by way of protest against 
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a law or in support of any campaign against any law, or 
in support of any campaign for the repeal or modification 
of any law or the variation or limitation of the application 
or administration of any law, shall be guilty of an offence. 
There is also the old Riotous Assemblies Act, with its 
powers of banishment and banning ; the Citizenship Act 
which makes the granting of citizenship and therefore the 
franchise to newcomers the absolute prerogative of a 
cabinet minister; the Group Areas Act which confers 
powers to uproot helpless individuals and groups; the 
Urban Areas Act which gives local authorities the power 
to banish any African for any reason; the Interdicts Act 
which prohibits an African from asking for the protection 
‘of the courts until it is too late to benefit him; and the 
Native Administration Act which gives fearful dictatorial 
rights over the liberties of the subject. 

Obsessed with its theories of race and of White supre- 
macy, the Nationalist Party has convinced itself and its 
bemused followers that the European in South Africa is 
doomed unless he retains absolute political control for all 
time. Moreover, within that framework, the Natioualists 
maintain, it is necessary for them to retain power, otherwise 
the White dyke may be breached and the “ Black flood ” 
will pour through. Everything the Nationalist government 
does, therefore, is intended to consolidate Afrikaner 
Nationalism’s hold on the country, even to the length of 
abusing the parliamentary processes and changing the char- 
acter of the judiciary by the appointment of relatively junior 
and inexperienced counsel to the Bench, and the passing 
over of senior Appeal Court judges in the nomination of a 
Chief Justice. 

And the ultimate political tragedy is that however 
strongly people may feel about it, there is no effective oppo- 
sition to this drift to disaster. The United Party, whose 
challenge in the past has too often lacked vigour and con- 
viction, is inhibited because the majority of its followers 
believe in some form of apartheid. Its new leader, Sir de 
Villiers Graaff,-will not lead the party in a more liberal 
direction, and it remains to be seen to what extent the 
party’s effectiveness will be improved by the dropping of Mr 
Strauss. The vast majority of the European electors is still 
convinced by arguments about the need for White domina- 
tion. And the non-Whites, politically voiceless, are being 
cowed by a ruthlessly efficient ruling group, and are in 
consequence becoming more embittered and desperate. It 
is a picture of gloom relieved, on the one hand, by the know- 
ledge that, as Hungary has shown, the human spirit is 
irrepressible ; and on the other, by the growing realisation 
of a small minority of Europeans that the road the Nationa- 
list government is following must end in disaster for all. 


The Arab Mood 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMMAN 


HE plan for the Middle East, presented by President 

Eisenhower to Congress, is more acceptable to Arab 
opinion than earlier news leaks suggested. The omission 
of the word “ vacuum ”—which is thoroughly offensive to 
nationalist sentiment—has been noted and it is conceded 
that the statement was drafted with careful regard for local 
susceptibilities. 
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But the Arab governments are likely to adopt an attitude 
of formal reserve to the American guarantee of support 
against communist aggression. If the Arabs welcome the 
guarantee they admit by implication the possibility of 
communist attack ; if they admit that possibility they must 
logically impose on themselves some restraint in their 
dealings with communist states. Such restraint is precisely 
what the Arabs reject. They claim full freedom to develop 
their foreign relations in any direction they please. The 
compelling factor behind this claim is their desire for a 
free hand to call in Russia to redress the balance in the 
event of the West supporting Israel against them—a sus- 
picion never far from Arab minds. 

Yet the military aspect of the Eisenhower doctrine is 
unlikely to provoke too much fuss in the Arab world, 
especially as it does not call for action on the part of the 
Arabs themselves, except to appeal for help in the event 
of actual attack. That appeal would be forthcoming quickly 
enough with or without an Eisenhower doctrine to invite it. 

The crucial issue is likely to be the division of the $400 
million, or whatever sum is ultimately voted, among the 
states of the area. The Arabs argue that American aid, 


even on the past scale, not only enabled Israel to survive 


and prosper, but also has provided resources to build up a 
formidable military machine which it has not hesitated to 
use. Unless the distribution of future aid between the 
various states in the area is revised, the United States will 
become the target of much of the anti-western odium now 
falling exclusively on Britain and France. 


Palestine the Test 


The problem of Palestine remains the starting point of all 
Arab political thought; if anything, opinion here has 
hardened in the past few weeks. The current Arab attitude 
is diametrically opposed to that of the West. While 
western opinion regards the recent explosion as a decisive 
argument for seeking a final settlement of the Palestine 
problem, the Arabs take the contrary view. For a Pales- 
tine settlement implies recognition of Israel in some shape 
or form; and the recent invasion of Egypt confirmed 
the Arabs in their view that Israel should never exist as a 
state. Revenge is not only in the air. It is deep in the 
souls of the people. A politician of the old school, who 
held high office in the days of British “ influence,” proposed 
to your correspondent a compromise between the United 
Nations resolution of 1947 and the present armistice lines, 
but hastened to add that it would be a “ provisional ” com- 
promise only. The permanent existence of Israel cannot 
be recognised by any Arab who values his political future. 

Current nationalist thinking is much influenced by the 
Baath Socialist movement. Abdullah el-Rimawi, leading 
Baath Socialist intellectual and Foreign Minister, offered the 
following destructive analysis of any possible Palestine 
“settlement.” There are, he said, three possible ways of 
settling the problem within the framework of western think- 
ing: 1. There is the current theory of equilibrium, or pre- 
serving a balance of power between the Arabs and the Jews. 
Events have shown the equilibrium established is unstable 
The Jews have not hesitated to upset it whenever they held 
an advantage. The implication that the Arabs would do 
likewise if events favoured them was left unspoken but 
could be felt. 2. There is the possibility of a settlement 
by a decision of the United Nations and imposed by force. 
This would mean a cordon sanitaire between Israel and the 
neighbouring Arab countries in the form of a United 
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Nations army. Such an army would be in an impossible 
strategic situation. The Jews and the Arabs could pierce 
the cordon at will, alleging aggression by the othe: side as 
justification. This settlement is therefore impracticable. 3 
A settlement along the lines of a western guarantee to 
Israel. A guarantee of that nature would automatically 
drive the Arabs to seek assistance from the Soviet Union. 
Far from settling the question, it would intensify the great 
power embroilment in the area with grave dangers to world 
peace. 

Having ruled out all means of settlement, the minister 
inevitably concluded that the wise course was to leave the 
problem unsettled at present. It was not part of Arab 
nationalism to drive the Jews into the sea ; but the existence 
of Israel as a state was contrary to the trend of history in 
the Middle East and must inevitably come to an end. Many 
Jews, he said, wished to emigrate from Israel but were pre- 
vented from doing so by the Israeli government. Those 
who wished to stay were welcome to do so and would be 
encouraged to live harmoniously among their Arab neigh- 
bours, as they had done for centuries. Neither Jews nor 
Arabs were happy under Turkish rule ; but at least they 
shared the same lot and lived peaceably with one another. 

The ferment of such ideas among Arab youth and intel- 
lectuals of the middle classes is matched by the irnprove- 
ment of the techniques of agitation. The influence of Cairo 
Radio can scarcely be exaggerated. The offices of the 
ministers are flooded by telegrams and petitions. A recent 
protest against President Eisenhower’s “ vacuum theory ” 
was signed by 400 “ workers of Amman.” The students’ 
strike at the UNRWA vocational school at Qalandia, near 
Jerusalem, was another symptom of feelings running dan- 
gerously high. The occasion for the strike was the return of 
three British instructors, who were evacuated at the height 
of the crisis. The students refused to work under “ enemy ” 
tutelage and although the delegation of youths to Amman 
was exhorted by no fewer than four cabinet ministers to 
return to work, they remained adamant. Another straw in 
the icy winds now blowing over Amman is the report of 
the impending departure of Jordanian students for Czecho- 
slovak universities. 


German Liberals Change 
Leaders 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE west German Free Democrats are in a hurry to 
close their ranks, formulate policy and tactics, and 
plunge with a splash into the Bundestag election campaign. 
They reckon that only three parties will surmount the five 
per cent barrier at the polls in September—the Christian 
Democrats, the Social Democrats, and themselves. Quite 
understandably they like to see themselves destined before 
the year is out to be the final arbiter of policy, without 
whose assent no government can act. 

Internal dissensions have obscured their aims and dis- 
credited their leadership ; they are trying in three stages to 
get into position to do better. The first was accomplished 
at Stuttgart on Sunday, when Dr Reinhold Maier, who is 
about to be elected party chairman in succession to. Dr 
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Thomas Dehler, expounded his views for all to contem- 
plate. The second is set for the end of this month, when 
the executive meets in Berlin to elect the chairman formally 
and enunciate principles. The third will be reached at Ham- 
burg early in May, when a delegate meeting approves an 
election programme of specific good works for the next four 
years. 

Although he is going gracefully, the business of unseat- 
ing Dr Dehler is unpleasant to most members of the party. 
Dr Dehler is a very likeable man, modest, open, spon- 
taneous, and sincere. But as a leader, too often tactless and 
quick-tempered, he has landed the party in many an embar- 
rassing rumpus. Of Dr Maier, though he enjoys a scrap 
as much as anybody, it is said that he always takes thought 
and counsel before heaving a brick that is likely to provoke 
reprisals. Dr Dehler cannot wait. Even his friends reluct- 
antly admit that his impetuosity has been largely responsible 
for the Free Democrats’ poor showing before parliament 
and public. 

The ambitions of others have also been undermining Dr 
Dehler’s position. Dr Dehler is 59, Dr Maier 67. To the 
clamorous group who have been dubbed “the young 
Turks” but call themselves “the Diisseldorfers,’ Dr 
Dehler could be in the way too long. Dr Maier, who shows 
no hankering after high office, would be ripe for retirement 
just about when the itching Diisseldorfers reckon they will 
want to come to the top, which is not all that far ahead. 


Hasty Journey to Weimar 


The Diisseldorfers are of that hitherto remarkably 
reserved generation, now entering middle age, whose rough 
finishing schools were the Wehrmacht and the intern- 
ment camp. Impatiently contemptuous of 81-year-old Dr 
Adenauer and his cautious, constantly westward-looking 
approach to the problem of reunification, they have been 
urging new tactics. Two of them, Erich Mende (40) and 
Wolfgang Doehring (37), set off precipitately for Weimar 
last autumn to talk to the east German “ Liberals.” They 
achieved little. Painfully timid, the east Germans shied 
away from all proposals for a next stage, such as exchang- 
ing public speakers across the border. 

The man who would have most liked to be present at 
these talks stayed behind in Diisseldorf. As Minister of 
Finance and Reconstruction in the coalition government of 
North Rhine-Westphalia, Herr Willi Weyer thought it 
advisable to keep away for the time being. Yet he was the 
moving spirit behind the reconnaissance. At party head- 
quarters they talk of Herr Weyer, who is now 39, as “ the 
battleship in the background.” There, it is he, not the more 
experienced Herr Mende, who is regarded as Dr Maier’s 
eventual successor. Herr Mende is a highly decorated 
officer who makes a special point of speaking for the ex- 
servicemen. Better versed than Herr Weyer in federal 
affairs, and endowed with a more engaging public manner, 
he is not gifted with the creative mind and energy of Herr 
Weyer, to whom he is taking second place in the inner 
councils, Happily scouting for the battleship in the back- 
ground is the destroyer Doehring. Brash and racy, Herr 
Doehring claims to have drunk of the fountain of pure 
liberalism during his wartime captivity in England. 

After all the pother they have made about the urgency of 
cultivating contacts with the east Germans, the Free Demo- 
crats are inviting no east Germans to their important gather- 
ing in Berlin at the end of the month. Dr Maier seems to 
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have persuaded the Diisseldorfers that at the moment 
it is more pressing to prepare for an election which may 
bring the party a degree of power out of all proportion to 
its numbers. 

Dr Maier’s personal programme parade on his home 
ground at Stuttgart was a dexterous performance and should 
engender much useful discussion, if not clarification, at 
Berlin and Hamburg. Its colourful cloudiness is explained 
by the party’s decision not to commit itself in advance to 
coalition with either of the two major parties. Until 
September she way must be kept open for co-operation with 
both. Dr Maier demands of the Christian Democrats that 
they tend more lovingly the paths that might lead to reuni- 
fication, particularly the moss-grown one that begins at 
the Soviet embassy in Bonn. He scolds them for acting as 
though the Federal Republic were more than provisional. 
And he rebukes the romanticism of the “ German Euro- 
peans”” who would like to restore Charlemagne’s empire 
and “have written off Germany beyond the Elbe, includ- 
ing pagan Berlin.” Yet in the same breath Dr Maier points 
out that federal Germany is irrevocably committed to. the 
West, and that this entails a contribution to western 
defences, even though it may not become effective as quickly 
as was originally planned. 

The Social Democrats would quarrel with little, if any, 
of this. But Dr Maier rejects their partnership if it means 
any further nationalisation. Although he did not say so. the 
Free Democrats suppose that the Socialists would accept an 
agreement to develop the social services as a fair price for 
restraint in the fields of ownership. 

There is good reason to believe that, should it come to 
the point, one of the Free Democrats’ terms for a coalition 
with the Christian Democrats would be Dr Adenauer’s 
retirement. Dr Maier carefully refrained from offending 
the Chancellor’s devotees. He contented himself instead 
with putting it like this: “ All too often Germans have said 
‘Let your Kaiser do your worrying, your King, your Bis- 
marck, your Hindenburg, your Adenauer. They’ll put things 
right ’.” In other words Dr Maier was saying that it is high 
time more Germans began to think for themselves. Few 
will have failed to notice the sly omission of one very famous 
name from his list. 


Poland Prepares for Elections 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN WARSAW 


N contrast with the press, the wireless and the embryonic, 

rather imperfect, television, the Polish people show 
singularly few signs of electoral fever. The majority of 
voters, for instance, have not yet bothered to check their 
names on the electoral registers which have been available 
for inspection since the middle of December. Apart from 
the weather, the reason is probably that the election comes 
as an anticlimax after the momentous and stormy days of 
the Polish October revolution. It is generally admitted that 
by supporting Gomulka and his programme the Polish 
people played a vital role in changing the leadership and 
the general political line of the ruling party. In the election 
they will merely be asked to confirm that line formally and 
to help choose the men who for the next four years will 
attempt to see it carried out. Moreover, although the last 
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parliament underwent a miraculous renaissance at the end 
of its last session, the Sejm and the electoral system are still 
largely discredited. All are agreed that the new Sejm will 
be a very different body, but real confidence in it cannot 
be created overnight. 

The new electoral law adopted by the Sejm on 
October 24, 1956, follows two earlier laws in its general 
principles of universal, equal, direct franchise, secret ballot, 
a minimum age of 18 for voters and 21 for candidates and 
so on. The machinery for conducting the elections is also 
similar. But this time the commissioners at all three levels 
(from the state commissions at the top, through the area com- 
missions down to the 15,000 district electoral commis- 
sions) were chosen in real consultation with the local 
bureaus of the political parties, and the social organisations. 
Perhaps about half of them are communists, but like the rest 
they tended to be chosen for their professional standing and 
personal integrity rather than for their party militancy. 
Sometimes the commissions have been influenced by 
political considerations ; for exampl¢, the submission of 
dissident lists in one or two areas was promptly disallowed. 
Nevertheless, few believe that the final results can or will 
be falsified. Large numbers of independent people will be 
involved in counting the votes ; permission has been given 
for official representatives of the organisations and groups 
represented on the lists to be present at the count and, in 
general, there is a kind of vague but real determination to 
watch the behaviour of the government and the communist 
party. 


Still Only One List 


The present electoral law differs not merely in spirit but 
also in letter from its Stalinist parent of 1952. The most 
significant change is that it makes it possible to put up to 
two-thirds more names on each list than the number of 
deputies to be elected in that constituency. This means in 
practice that, for example, in the number one constituency 
in Warsaw the list has ten candidates for six seats and these 
are placed on the ballot in the order agreed by the members 
of the electoral block. The voter may cross off the list the 
names he dislikes and no candidate can be elected if he 
fails to get an absolute majority of the valid votes cast. 
From those who thus qualify the six candidates with the 
highest number of votes will be declared elected. If no 
names are crossed off, the six top candidates on the list 
will be automatically elected. It is generally expected that 
the voters will avail themselves freely of their right to cross 
off names, and this, combined perhaps with a low poll in 
some areas, may make some second ballots necessary. 

A total of 723 candidates has been put up to fill 459 
seats. The need for more than one list has always been 
officially denied, and from the start it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the parties and organisations would 
fight the election as one block. But this still left 
scope for lively electioneering before the candidates 
were actually selected. The trade unions, co-operatives 
and other organisations forming the National Front 
began to dominate the front’s local committees. They 
were encouraged by the growing liberalism of the state and 
party apparatus, and greatly stimulated by the events of 
October 19th-22nd ; no doubt, too, they profited from the 
amount of reorganisation and disorganisation in the political 
parties. Nearly 70,000 nominations poured in, some from 
spontaneously organised electoral meetings, some formally 
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DIESEL 
POWER 
AT WORK 
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Available as first equipment or as complete conversion unit for a wide range of vehicles. 








This 25 cwt. Trojan Tipper is powered by a Perkins P3 (V) engine. 








This Massey-Harris tractor is 

fitted with a Perkins P6 (TA) 

engine. All over the world Perkins 

agricultural diesel engines are 

helping farmers to produce bigger 

sy and better crops, and to 
harvest them more quickly 
and economically. 


Perkins Industrial diesel engines 
have endless applications. This 
Arpic Compressor, fitted with a 
Perkins S6 (1) diesel engine, 
generates power for pneumatic 
drills. 
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N LAND AND SEA, in industry and on the 

farm Perkins Diesel engines are at work 
on a bewildering variety of jobs. For diesel 
power saves money. Local Authorities find 
diesel engines reduce fuel consumption by 
approximately 50%, a considerable saving 
over an annual period. Farmers save money 
using Perkins Diesel engines in tractors and 
combines. At sea, Royal Navy submarines, 
fishing boats and private yachts use Perkins 
Diesel engines for economy and safety. The 
Thames River Police have standardized on 
Perkins engines. On the road, you’ll see the 
Perkins sign on many well-known commercial 
vehicles. Whatever the job, diesel engines 
give you greater reliability, longer life, easier 
starting and reduced running and maintenance 
costs. Perkins Diesel engines offer you far 
more — for far less. May we send you details ? 


te oe eee DIESELS 


The Diesel Engine with the Clean Exhaust 


FOR VEHICLE, MARINE, AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


F. PERKINS LTD., PETERBOROUGH 
PHONE: PETERBOROUGH 5341 
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the things they say! 


Everybody keeps talking about increasing production — but how are we going to do it, 
af we don’t have more people in our factories? 


We'll all have to work more efficiently — managements included. 


TP’ve heard that one before. Most of us work hard enough as it ts. 
I didn’t say harder —I said more efficiently. We’ve got to learn to cut out all forms of 
waste in the way we use our machines and materials. 
Most important of all, we’ve got to stop wasting human effort. 
And how’s that done? 
By studying the way we work in our factories and offices. 
By raising our productivity, in fact. 
And are we actually raising it now? 
Certainly. The national average is going up at the rate of 3% each year. 
Is that the best we can do? 
Not if the more progressive firms are any criterion. In I.C.I., for 
example, since the war productivity has been increasing, on the average, 


| at nearly three times the national rate. 
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sponsored by front committees and some others submitted 
by would-be candidates. For years the Nationa] Front 
committees had remained without power, prestige or real 
political activity, and they were staffed by men unused to 
taking responsibility or showing initiative. 

Quick action was necessary to preserve the key position 
of the parties and social organisations in the selection of 
candidates and to retain a degree of central control over 
the lists. On November 22nd, after consultations at the 
highest level, the leaders of the bodies grouped in the 
National Front set up a central co-ordinating commission 
of political parties and social organisations, to which repre- 
sentatives of progressive Catholic intelligentsia were added. 
This body rapidly spawned regional local commissions all 
over the country, which played an important part in fixing 
the proportions of candidates, sifting and selecting reason- 
ably competent and popular individuals and deciding the 
order of names on ballot papers. The lists were finally 
submitted to the area electoral commissions by 
December 16th. 


The governing party had won the first round of the 
electoral fight, but not without effort and sacrifice. The 
non-communist parties and organisations, which were in 
process of evolving from satellites into allies, had bargained 
fairly hard ; there were all night sittings of the co-ordinating 
commissions and many last minute submissions of lists. In 
many rural areas the selecting bodies were more or less 
forced to accept certain candidates from fear of personal un- 
popularity, abuse and the threat of demonstrations and even 
of the storming of their meetings. Many other far-reaching 
concessions were made. to popular opinion which were 
welcomed for their own sake by the most radical democratic 
wing of the party. A considerable number of recently 
rehabilitated politicians have been placed on the lists. The 
proportion of so-called central candidates, i.e., leaders of 
national organisations divorced from the constituencies in 
which they stand, shrank to a mere ten per cent. They 
make up most of the 83 deputies from the previous Sejm 
who are standing again. 


According to statistics published by the Polish press 
agency only about 50 per cent of the candidates are 
members of the hitherto almost monopolistic Polish United 
Workers Party (PZPR) ; 25 per cent belong to the United 
Peasant Party (ZSL) ; 10 per cent to the Democratic Party 
(SD); while 15 per cent are non-party or represent pro- 
gressive Catholic groupings. Now, after the lull caused by 
the Christmas holidays, the second phase of the electoral 
struggle has begun in earnest ; this is to make the candidates 
popular and secure the highest possible poll on 
January 20th. 





‘sMotor Business” 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available. It will include: 
The outlook for 1957. 
The French motor industry. 
The East African market for motor vehicles and tractors, 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
Price indices of used cars and vans, 
New registrations in Great Britain, and the hire purchase 
share of the market. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1L. 
WHiltehall 1511 Ext. 49. 

















Signor Reale’s Revolt 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


H OW hollow was Signor Togliatti’s victory at the 
eighth congress of the Italian Communist party has 
speedily become apparent. A widespread reaction is now 
under way, captained by one of the party’s former leaders, 
Signor Eugenio Reale. Marked out as a potentially dan- 
gerous dissenter he was excluded from the congress, even 
as an observer: his protests developed into polemical 
exchanges in the press, and he has now been expelled from 
the party by a procedure which, in denying him any oppor- 
tunity to state his case before his comrades, violates the 
party’s own statute. His case against Togliatti is over- 
whelming. By slavishly following Moscow, he asserts, the 
party has not only been forced to suppress internal discus- 
sion, it has also forfeited its role as guide to the working 
Classes in the country. 

Signor Reale’s former position in the party makes his 
revolt of great significance. A life-long communist and once 
a close friend of Signor Togliatti, he created the party at 
Naples and refounded it after the war ; he served as under- 
secretary of state for foreign affairs in successive coalition 
governments after the war under Signore Bonomi, Parri 
and De Gasperi, and for two years was ambassador at 
Warsaw. Subsequently he was responsible for the organisa- 
tion of commerce with the countries of Eastern Europe 
through a number of trading organisations which were 
closely linked with the Italian Communist party and which 
provided it with an important source of income. He has 
long been critical of the party’s policy (since 1951 he has not 
Sat on its central committee) but only now has he decided to 
come into the open. Knowing so many of the party’s secrets 
he is a formidable opponent. Nor is he in the isolation 
which formerly surrounded such rebels as Signore Cucchi 
and Magnani in 1951. Not only has he recently been joined 
by a number of the party’s leading intellectuals—including 
Signor Crisafulli who was its nominee to the Constitutional 
Court, and two noted contributors to Unita—he is also 
assured of support within the party from his many friends 
and former collaborators. 


Hazardous Course 


_ The problem evidently is whether to bring these dissi- 
dents out of the party with him or to stimulate internal 
opposition to Signor Togliatti’s apparatus. For the moment 
it appears that he is seeking the second course. But it is a 
hazardous and uncertain undertaking. Part of the problem, 
as he recognises, is that there is no alternative candidate 
of the intellectual stature of the present party secretary: 
and it may well be that the new generation of die-hard 
Stalinists such as Signor Mario Alicata will cheerfully face 
any number of expulsions and defections rather than jettison 
their mentor and protector. The present signs, at all events, 
point to a considerable fall in the membership of the party: 
in Turin, for example, only some 36-37 per cent have so far 
renewed their subscriptions out of the 38,000 who were 
supposed to be members last December. 

If things continue in this way it may well be, as Signor 
Reale asserts, that the party will eventually become merely 
the home of the unemployed and the landless agrarian 
labourers, the vehicle of the extreme, impoverished and 
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revolutionary sections of society. For the many thousands 
thus cast loose from their political moorings a united 
socialist party would evidently offer the nearest and surest 
haven. This has yet to come into existence, but this new 
reason for its creation will surely influence the debate at the 
congresses of the two socialist parties which are shortly to 
take place. 


The Arab Refugees 


HE problem of the Arab refugees is again casting its 

dismal shadow before the United Nations. The annual 
report of Mr Labouisse, the director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency, is waiting discussion, and once 
more the General Assembly will be forced to recognise how 
unsatisfactorily an emergency palliative has been stretched 
over the years, and how any more imaginative approach 
towards resettlement of the 900,000 refugees is stymied by 
political and economic obstruction. The report covers the 
year ending the month before the Suez canal was 
nationalised ; since then a new crop of difficulties has shot 
up. National antipathies have been intensified ; there are 
fresh obstacles to an Arab-Israeli settlement ; the Israeli 
seizure of the Gaza strip, where two-thirds of the population 
are refugees, has imposed extra strain and expense on 
UNRWA. Yet the coin has another side, for it is just 
possible that the urgent need to find an answer to the Gaza 
problem may act as a catalyst for the whole refugee 
stalemate. 

The report is a sad document admitting failure in the 
long-term, and unsatisfactory performance of the immediate, 
tasks. The greater part of the blame for the refugees’ 
plight lies with those Middle Eastern countries who play 
politics with human suffering by blocking any solution 
commensurate with the problem. As a by-product of this 
intransigence many of the refugees, sullen and looking ever 
backwards, accept a meagre dole and, except for the elite, 
show small interest in schemes for self-support ; while the 
United States and Britain and the very few other con- 
tributing nations ease their consciences by providing enough 
money to allow each refugee something like {10 a year. 


Rations for the Dead 


The Agency’s short-term job of keeping the refugees on 
the right side of the subsistence line is thwarted by the 
attitude of the host governments, the apathy of the refugees, 
and, most of all, by lack of funds. Both in Syria and Egypt 
the agency has been restricted in the appointment and 
movement of its staff and bedevilled by hostile propaganda. 

' But the prime example of non co-operation is provided by 
the refusal of the Jordan government to register refugee 
deaths. As the 500,000 refugees in Jordan (numbering 
one-third of the population) have the right to vote, their 
political pressure is strong, but in order to iron out a 
situation in which rations are being given to the dead, 

the Agency are not supplying relief to children born after 

1951: a cruelly inequitable solution. Mr Labouisse has 

asked the Assembly for fresh instructions on this specific 
score, as well as for a wide _re-definition of the Agency’s 
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functions. Are operational control and responsibility to 
remain in its hands or those of the host governments ? 
Mr Labouisse implies that the situation as it is at present 
in many areas has. become intolerable. 


Even if the host countries were to become more accommo- 
dating, UNRWA still needs more money from members of 
the United Nations. Its present budget is inadequate to 
supply even the bare minimum of food and shelter to all 
the displaced persons who need it. Over and above this, 
the Agency is well aware that it should be supplying 
supplementary food to children (at present only § per cent 
of the refugees get cooked meals), new shelters for refugees 
in Gaza and for the Bedouins in Jordan, and a higher 
level of education. There is also the distressing situation 
of claimants for relief who come outside the Agency’s 
mandate. At its last session, the General Assembly 
appealed to private organisations to help these people, who 
include many villagers on the Jordan frontier whose land 
was annexed by Israel, but Mr Labouisse reports that it 
has been found impossible to do anything for them. 


The Agency’s eventual task of making the refugees self- 
supporting waits upon a political settlement between the 
Arabs and Israel. Until this happens, the Arabs will 
continue to make propaganda out of the refugees’ plight 
and the Israelis will continue to use them as bargaining 
counters. Each side accuses the other of inhumanity: 
neither will give an inch. The refugees themselves are 
hostile to plans for resettlement since this would end their 
hopes for a return to Palestine. But their animus revertendi 
is one of time rather than place: they want to return not 
to Israel but to Palestine as it was before 1948. 


Bitter Hatred for Israel 


The agency has a particularly hopeless assignment in 
trying to make the refugees self-supporting in Jordan, where 
opportunities for work hardly exist. In this connection, 
Mr Labouisse has asked for an ambitious extensiort of his 
mandate to cover the provision of loans or grants for 
general economic development which would only indirectly 
help the refugees. But although this plan is imaginative, 
it will remain academic unless financial contributions 
become less mean and dilatory. 


The Israeli occupation of the Gaza strip, where less than 
a quarter of the population is able to support itself, has 
highlighted the problem. By introducing their currency and 
stamps and by starting some small-scale development 
schemes the Israelis show signs of wanting their occupation 
to be more than temporary. But the refugees’ bitter 
hatred for the Israelis has been fanned both by the original 
bombardment of Gaza and by subsequent violent incidents, 
magnified in the telling. ! Apart from all other consider- 
ations, the Israelis would find the administration of 200,000 
hostile refugees a heavy liability. 


So far there has been no Israeli move to offer even 
a sample of Gaza refugees the choice of repatriation or 
compensation. Repatriation is a false trail: it is believed 
that a very small proportion of the refugees would agree 
to return to Israel as it is now. The United States and 
Britain have jointly promised to lend the money for com- 
pensation. But until the Arabs accept the existence of 
Israel, the refugees will continue to live in the past, the 
Arabs will balk at resettling them and the Israelis will 
regard the refugees as a trump card in the political battle. 
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500,000 


Fenner Taper-Lock 
V-Belt pulleys 
are now in use 

without a failure 





DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


Sherry 
ipnve 


’ 


TT 8 = Sa Riess : 
J. H. FENNER & co. LTD. HULL A gracious welcome to your guests 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Burnley, Cardiff, oe 
Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, Newcastle, 7 - 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton, Stoke. 20/ bottle 10/ 6 half-bottle 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
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Also Magnums 40/- 

















1820-1956 


Over a century and a quarter of experience 
lies behind the range of products 
manufactured by British Chrome & 
Chemicals Limited. As new and more 
economical methods of production 

come into use, the results of constant 
research and development will be more 
readily available to play their part 


in the industrial expansion of the future. 


The experience of B.C.C. is ever at the service of 
industry. 


Britain’s largest manufacturers 
of chrome chemicals 


BRITISH CHROME & CHEMICALS LIMITED 
EAGLESCLIFFE, STOCKTON = ON - TEES 


Please address sales enquiries to:- London Office:~6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
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y the Wonder 
ot Plastics 


British Waterways workman 
assembling a lock gate at Tipton, 
Staffs. The gate 1s the first of its 
kind to rely on resin adhesives 
instead of eighty cold driven rivets, 
and Beetle Adhesive—a B.I.P. 
product —is the chosen bonding 
material, 


This new cup in the famous BEX 
range of houseware is made from 
Melmex—a B.I.P. product. Strong, 
shapely and colourful, it will not 
easily chip or crack and is equally suited 
to industrial catering or home use. 
Fad 
So 
\Y 
In laundries and locks, in tableware and textiles, 
plastics today play their part. Their role may be 
contributory, it may be fundamental, but the wonder of 
plastics is in their versatility, their infinite possibilities. 
Types and grades are innumerable, each with its 
own properties —and limitations—presenting a wide 
field of choice to the intending user. The leading 
plastics materials manufacturers maintain 
extensive consultative and development services and 
none is better qualified to advise and 


assist than B.I.P. 


The full resources of the B.1.P. Research, Technical 
Development and Design services are at the disposal Laundries, these days, are using laundry tags of paper 
Bai ie eae . ‘. eee eaundries, e days, sing "y tags « _ 
B.1.P. SERVICES of manuf ac ne sat — sted im the possibilities of wet-strengthened with Beetle Resins—a B.1.P. product. 
plastics. Advice will gladly be pen en ay problem Even wet scrubbing has no effect on these tough tags. 
concerning plastics applications, irrespective of the (Wet-strengthened paper made by Robert Craig & Sons 
type of material involved. Lrd., a subsidiary of the Associated Paper Mills Ltd.) 


B.1.P. CHEMIGALS LTD - Oldbury - Birmingham phone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 + Phone: Gerrard 7971 
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HE past week has seen welcome signs of strength 

in sterling on the world’s foreign exchange markets. 
The rate against the US dollar has risen to $2.79% 
for the first time since the end of July, when the 
nationalisation of the Suez Canal caused a sudden 
intensification in the flight from sterling. Transferable 
sterling which was under $2.75 at the beginning of the 
month and had been as low as $2.734 at the depth of 
the November depression, has risen modestly to $2.754 
—a significant move when it is realised that official sup- 
port of transferable sterling cost substantial sums in 
dollars during November and December. The other 
variety of sterling—security sterling—has changed 
little this week, but the rate of $2.60 shows a remarkable 
improvement on the figure of $2.474 that was touched 
in mid-November when the premium on dollar securi- 
ties quoted in the London market hit its recent maxi- 
mum of 13 per cent over the official rate. 

More striking than these movements in the spot 
tates has been the improvement of sterling for forward 
delivery, which is usually more sensitive to speculative 
sentiment. The discount on sterling three months’ 
forward against the dollar touched 3§ cents, little more 
than a month ago, equal to an annual rate of interest 
of just on § per cent, and was still 2} cents at the 
beginning of this month; now it has come down 
to 14 cents. This last figure is equivalent to a rate of 
interest of 2.4 per cent per annum, a figure which does 
little more than bridge the gap between the Treasury 
bill rates in New York and London. Equilibrium in 
forward exchange markets is reached when the premium 
or discount compensates the differential in short-term 
interest rates between the two financial centres con- 
cerned. Then there is no inducement to move short- 
term money from one centre to another because the 
gain in interest is exactly cancelled by the cost of 
covering the exchange risk. 

In the market for sterling in terms of the most 


WORLD. 


Sterling on the Mend 





important currencies that balance has almost been 
restored—which suggests that, for the time being, the 
barometer of speculative sentiment in sterling is around 
normal. This is confirmed by the evidence of the spot 
market in sterling which, during the last few days, has 
given clear signs of covering purchases by bears. As 
speculative forward sales of sterling mature, they are 
not being renewed, but are being closed by spot pur- 
chases ; this accounts both for the narrowing of the 
discount on forward sterling and for the rise in the spot 
rate. But while there has been evidence of bear cover- 
ing, there is no indication yet of any substantial rebuild- 
ing of working balances in sterling, the depletion of 
which played so important a part in the drain on the 
reserves in the second half of 1956. 

The starting point in the recovery of sterling was 
the massive fortification of the reserves announced on 
December 11th, by the drawing of $561 million from 
the International Monetary Fund, the securing of the 
balance of the United Kingdom quota of $1,300 million 
as a standby credit, and the pledging of the dollar 
securities owned by the Government as collateral for a 
$500 million line of credit with the Export-Import Bank. 
These operations stopped the flight from the pound, 
but they did not produce any substantial reverse flow 
or covering of speculative positions in sterling until this 
week. 

This belated response is surprising, in view of 
the end-year gold and dollar reserve figures. The fact 
that these showed an appreciable increase in the reserve 
(though one that was much less than the inflow of 
borrowed dollars from the IMF) seems to have brought 
home to speculators the reality of the recent 
reinforcement of the reserve and the strength of the 
forces against which they were pitting their own 
operations. 

These speculative operations reflect a nervousness 
about sterling that has persisted since the summer of 
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1955. It dates from the well-publicised secret debate 
on the widening of the range for fluctuations of 
exchange rates of currencies adhering to the European 
Payments Union. That discussion, held within the 
ministerial council of OEEC and the management 
board of EPU in Paris, was the starting point from 
which expectations of some depreciation in the value 
of sterling and a concurrent appreciation in that of the 
deutschemark, grew. The subsequent denials of the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Butler, at the 
Istanbul meeting of the IMF, had a temporarily re- 


assuring effect. But with evidence of strain in the UK > 


balance of payments and, later, with the advent of the 
Suez crisis, memories harked back to the theme of 
exchange flexibility. 

The operations mainly responsible for the weakness 
of sterling and the depletion of the reserve in 1956 
fall mainly under the highly elastic heading, “ specula- 
tive.” If the pressure on sterling has owed anything 
to current commercial transactions this would be 
attributable more to the outer sterling area than to the 
United Kingdom. The explanation that springs to 
mind is the running down of India’s sterling balances 
which, when the full tale of the sterling area’s balance 
of payments for 1956 is told, will probably be shown 
to have involved substantial claims on the gold and 
dollar reserve. This influence on sterling should by 
now have spent most of its force because India’s sterling 
balances have fallen close to their present statutory and 
working minimum. 

If, however, there is to be an appreciable recovery 
in the reserve it must come from a reversal of the 
speculative influences to which sterling has recently 
been subjected. These speculative operations range 
from the familiar hastening of commercial foreign 
exchange purchases by sterling area importers, and the 
corresponding retarding of sterling purchases by im- 
porters in non-sterling countries, to the outright sale of 
forward sterling by foreign speculators. Between 
these extremes there lies a wide range of transactions 
that are prompted by any serious weakening of confi- 
dence in sterling. For example, subsidiaries of foreign 
firms operating in sterling countries tend to remit profits 
which, in more normal circumstances, would be retained 
in the country of operation. When sterling is under 
suspicion, foreign firms which have to maintain sub- 
stantial sterling assets for their business take the trouble 
and incur the expense of covering these by forward 
sales of sterling. Most important of all in its recent 
effect on sterling and the reserves is the tendency to 
run down working balances in sterling when fear of 
devaluation or depreciation is in the air. During the 
past six months working balances of most European 
countries have been drawn down to the irreducible 
minimum. There has also been some reduction in cer- 
tain, though by no means all, Middle Eastern balances. 

One deterrent to these speculative operations is their 
cost. Nothing is easier for the non-resident operator 
than to sell sterling three months forward. The 
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immediate cost, even at the depth of the recent 
despondency in the market for sterling, was about 
5 per cent per annum. That represents the difference 
between the spot and the forward rate calculated as an 
annual rate of interest. This, however, does not exhaust 
the risk involved. When towards the end of last 
November the speculator sold sterling forward for three 
months he did so on the basis of a spot rate of $2.78} 
and paid a discount of 34 cents for the facility of 
delivering his sterling three -months hence. The cost 
of the swap was about 5 per cent, based on the spot 


and forward rates which then prevailed. Since then, 


however, the spot rate has been moving up and it may 
well be that it will have moved up further by the 
time the contract matures and the speculator has to go 
into the spot market and buy the sterling which he has 
undertaken to deliver. If, by the time he has to deliver, 
the spot rate has moved to the other extreme of its 
permissible fluctuations, namely, to $2.82, and he has 
to buy at that rate, the swap would have cost him, not 
34 cents, but 7} cents, representing a loss of interest 
at the rate of over 10 per cent per annum. 





STERLING’S RECOVERY 
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The main deterrent to speculation and the main 
encouragement to an immediate covering of bear 
accounts is the unnerving sight day-by-day of a gradual 
improvement in the spot rate. This, at a time when 
sterling is moving into its normal period of seasonal 
strength, is inducing many bear speculators to cover 
and cut their loss. The speculators have been covering ; 
but so far there has been no new real investment in 
sterling. Before working balances are restored and 
foreign investment in sterling securities is reactivated 
clearer evidence will have to be available that some of 
the underlying reasons for loss of confidence in sterling 
have been removed—in particular, that economic states- 
manship in Britain can still produce a lithe and taut 
economy, instead of one in which cost increases were 
to be had for the asking. Foreign opinion on sterling 
will not be basically reassured until there is evidence 
that the new government can tackle the reduction of 
expenditure and cut taxation. 
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Business Notes 











Mr Macmillan’s Boost 


NY observer can see from the Stock Exchange closing 
prices of Thursday that the choice of Mr Macmillan 
as Prime Minister was welcomed in the City. Gilt edged 
securities had a good rise ; industrials with a mixed bag of 
net changes showed little change on the day, the Financial 
Times industrial index falling from 180.5 on Wednesday 
to 180.1 on Thursday. Oil shares recovered and gold shares 
held steady. The premium on dollar stocks in London 
which was 7} per cent (over $2.80 to the £) on Wednesday 
touched 8 per cent on Thursday but soon dropped back 
again to 7} per cent. Sterling rallied fractionally and the 
three months discount narrowed. Several commodity prices 
also rose. ; 

The day’s trading opened with jobbers widening their 
prices to protect themselves and it is fair, if harsh, com- 
ment that through the morning each time the name of 
Butler was mentioned the market eased and with each 
mention of Macmillan it recovered. Mr Macmillan it was 
and the market closed buoyant, though without a great 
volume of business. The outcome was particularly 
fortunate for ICI, which on Thursday went to allotment for 
its £40 million 53 per cent convertible loan stock, not only 
without any withdrawals but with the reasonable hope that 
dealings would start at a premium of around 33. Applica- 
tions for up to £200 stock have been allotted in full and the 
larger applicants get an eighth of the amounts applied for. 
Subject to appropriate minimum allotments. 

One item of new discipline in the gilt edged market 
should go on record. It will no longer be permissible to 
interpolate small placings of local authority stock out of 
turn in the queue of gilt edged issues. These placings with 
their special appeal to the trustee savings banks have 
met with some popularity until the movement grew in 
scope. Now it is intended that—apart from two placings 
already partly arranged that will take their place along with 
two public issues during the next two weeks—all these 
placings wiil take their turn. The ruling may have the odd 
effect that after these two there will no further placings 


for local authorities until about 20 public issues have been 
worked off. 


Fuel Oil Prospects 


pointed out in a plea to the American government this 
week, whether Europe will be able to maintain its oil 
rations, especially of fuel oil, at the existing level. 
attitude of the Texas Railroad Commission, which controls 
Output in Texas, is discussed in an article on page 113. 
Exports from the Gulf of Mexico in January are now 


T is up to Texas, as the executive committee of the OEEC 


The_ 








almost certain to fall below the planned level. And there 
is still an appalling waste of tanker tonnage in the 100,000 
barrels a day of Middle East oil (some of it even taken from 
the Mediterranean terminal of Tapline) that is still being 
delivered to the eastern seaboard of the United States be- 
cause refineries there cannot get enough extra crude from 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The most urgent need in Europe is for fuel oil, which 
was short on both sides of the Atlantic before the Suez 
canal was blocked. European refiners are making as much 
fuel oil as they can from their crude throughput, but there 
is practically no. fuel oil available for import as such, and 
this is the season of peak fuel oil consumption in the United 
States. Although Europe as a whole may still be importing 
a bare 75 per cent of its normal supplies of petroleum, it 
is now getting less than 75 per cent of its fuel oil. In 
Britain, after allowing for the one-third reduction in sup- 
plies for central heating, and for the conversion of some 
power stations from fuel oil to coal, the actual level of fuel 
oil deliveries is now about 80 per cent of normal. Even 
this has been achieved only by running down fuel oil stocks 
in Britain, although these are not yet at a dangerously low 
level. When the Texas Railroad Commission next meets it 
is almost certain to sanction an increase in crude oil output 
for February, although less likely to alter its decision not to 
raise output in January. The key question therefore for - 
the British and other European governments is whether the 
anticipated increase in Texas output in February is suffi- 
ciently certain, and the time lag in transporting and refining 
the increased supplies sufficiently short, to warrant further 
inroads now into their stocks of fuel oil in order to maintain 
the existing level of deliveries. Whether these deliveries 
are maintained or not, the increase in the price of Texas 
crude oil last week, and the renewed rise in the prices of 
heavy Venezuelan crudes and Bunker “C” heavy fuel oil, 
make it virtually certain that British consumers will soon 
be asked again to pay more for their fuel oil. 

The government is certainly right to refuse to waste 
scarce tankers in carrying cut price petrol from America, 
when the urgent need is for fuel oil or for crude from which 
fuel oil can be refined. Although the opposition to an 
increase in crude oil production in Texas would be lessened 
by evidence of heavy exports from the embarrassingly high 
American stocks of petrol, the cost in terms of fuel oil 
forgone of earning the goodwill of independent refiners in 
the United States would be far more than this country 
could possibly contemplate. 







European Co-operation on Oil 


NE of the most encouraging aspects of the European 
O fuel shortage has been the extent of the co-operation 
achieved between the various European governments in 
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dealing with it. When the OEEC oil committee meets next 
week it is expected to give its approval to a comprehensive 
allocation scheme which will attempt to equalise the burden 
of the shortage between the separate European countries. 
Up to now, partly because the economies of some European 
countries are based more on imported oil than others, and 
partly because the oil companies serving some countries have 
been more successful in securing emergency supplies than 
have the companies serving others, there have been major 
variations in the severity of the oil shortage in individual 
countries. 

It is now proposed that each country should receive, for 
each main group of products, a “ European basic ration ” 
at a fixed proportion of the total supplies it would have 
received, under normal conditions, in the first quarter of 
1957. These supplies include indigenous production, which 
means that a country such as Germany, which has con- 
siderable oil production of its own, is being asked to make a 
correspondingly greater reduction in its imports. On top 
of the “ European basic” there will be a supplementary 
allowance dispensed at the discretion of the OEEC oil 
committee—acting as a sort of European petroleum board— 
from a special central reserve pool to those countries such 
as Sweden, Denmark and Italy, whose economies are most 
dependent on oil. The size of the European “ kitty ”— 
how much “ basic” and how much “ supplementary ”— 
and its composition in terms of products, has yet to be 
agreed. 

The political difficulties of the scheme are enormous ; 
but if the OEEC oil committee can overcome them it will 
have provided the best instance yet of really workable 
European co-operation, and even of integration. 


United Steel Seeks £9 Million 


D ipeeew STEEL COMPANIES was the first steel undertaking 
to be denationalised and it is the first to come to the 
public for more money. 
examined on page 146) is seeking to raise about £9 million 
by a rights issue of six million ordinary £1 shares at 30s. 


The company (whose results are 


per share. The rights are in the ratio of three new for 
every seven shares held. This will provide a substantial 
instalment towards the £20 million needed over the next 
few years for three major schemes of development—the 
strip mill at Steel Peach and Tozer, the electric melting 
shop at Samuel Fox and improvements at the Appleby- 
Frodingham plate works. 

That is a satisfactory contribution, but it may be wondered 
why the company is proceeding by way of an ordinary share 
issue when investors are leaning towards fixed interest 
stocks. Possibly it was because it has recently called up the 
remaining £5} million on its 4} per cent debenture 1968-78 
provided by the holding and realisation agency. Possibly 
the board feels that with {£19 million of prior charges 
already outstanding half equity and half prior charges is 
preferable to three equity to five prior charges—quite apart 
from the complication that the prior charge capital is still 
held by the agency and the ordinary capital by the public. 
Secondly shareholders may wonder why the rights have 
been pitched so low. With the ordinary shares at 32s. 43d. 
they were worth on paper merely 83d. per share and the 
new shares opened in the narket on Thursday at around 
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3d. per share, but quickly rose to 103d. (nil paid). Messrs. 
Morgan Grenfell and Co. have underwritten the issue at 9d. 
per share, with sub-underwriting at 6d. A wide response is 
evidently expected from the company’s 60,000 shareholders 
to whom the appeal must be a well covered 8} per cent 
yield (the highest in the steel share list), for the rights are 
not specially attractive and there is no promise of an 
increased dividend. But the board does indicate that they 
believe production will expand and, if it does not, that profits 
arising from recent capital expenditure should tend to 
counteract any slackening in demand. That, together with 
the recent increase in steel prices, will encourage share- 


holders to think that the present 123 per cent dividend is 
secure. ' 


Rumblin g Steelmasters 


AS it an accident that on the same day last week 

the British Iron and Steel Federation published 
forecasts that British steel output might be expanded 
between now and 1962 by about 73 million ingot tons and 
Sir Ellis Hunter included in his annual statement to share- 
holders of Dorman Long remarks about “ facile expecta- 
tions of large steel output increases year by year com- 
parable with those achieved over the past decades” ? This 
week the chairman of South Durham, Mr B. Chetwynd 
Taylor, had some comments to make about the federation 
that were more directly slighting, though also more opaque 
in meaning. He began by advocating - 


a wider approach to the subject of fixation of steel prices 
. . on lines similar to the formula operated in the United 
States over a long period of years . . . (including) reasonable 
margins to take care of demands outside the direct contro! 
of the industry. 

Later he complained of the restrictions upon steel exports 
imposed on the industry, and went on to question whether 
the British Iron and Steel Federation, “ since approximately 
75 per cent of ingot production has been restored to private 
ownership,” should continue to act as a medium for dis- 
cussions between the Government and the steel industry. 
His alternative would be “more direct forms of contact 
between the Board of Trade, the Iron and Steel Board, and 
the industry.” 

It is hard to appreciate the inwardness of all this. The 
“formula of steel pricing operated in the United States ” 
presumably refers to the pricing policy of the United States 
Steel Corporation, which may exercise price leadership, but 
certainly would not admit to “price fixation.” The 
restrictions upon the total volume of steel exports accepted 
by the industry are at least partly offset by the fact 
that extra profits on selling steel at export premiums—those 
very regular windfalls—are left out of account in settling 
the level of steel prices inside Britain. Certainly, with the 
interposition of the Iron and Steel Board between the 
federation and the Government, the industry’s contacts have 
become less direct ; but this was part of the package deal 
of denationalisation. The public airing of complaints about 
the federation, however, may be more significant than the 
content of particular complaints. Much of the power of 
this trade association and several of its main postwar func- 
tions have certainly been taken over by the state-appointed 
board ; and recently it has displayed a certain malaise, partly 
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Ebb Tide in Profits 


© oracular powers were required 
N twelve months ago to say that the 
rate of increase in company profits was 
slowing down and would slow down still 
more as the months of 1956 passed by. 
It was one factor that lay behind the 
decline in industrial shares prices at that 
time. Intelligent investment is always 
anticipatory and investors could see that 
increases in wages and other prime costs 
would eat into margins and that many 
industries would be able to maintain 
total profits only by producing and sell- 
ing more. And for some industries, 
notably the motor and _hire-purchase 
trades, the credit squeeze made it cer- 
tain that sales would decline. 

The facts, based on the results of the 
459 companies that published their 
accounts in the last quarter of 1956, con- 
firm these forecasts. Most of these 
accounts relate to financial years that 
ended between June 30th and September 
30th last year. The trading profits of 
the 459 companies rose by £6} million 
to £281 million. But this increase of 
24 per cent is smaller than that of 4 per 
cent in the third quarter, of 113 per cent 
in the second and of 123 per cent in the 
first. Profits are on the ebb. The capital 
employed by these 459 companies (at 
net book values) went up from £891 
million to £982 million, so that earnings 
per £ of invested capital were lower. 

Yet it has to be recognised that an 
increase of 2} per cent in profits is not 
an unsatisfactory result for a quarter in 
which the motor manufacturers’ results 
loom large. It was achieved in spite of 
a decline of 173 per cent (from £80.8 
million to £66.7 million) in the trading 


profits of motor, cycle and aircraft 
companies. That fall was substantially 
offset by the advance in profits scored 
by the capital goods industries. Profits 
earned by building companies rose by 
16 per cent, profits of engineering com- 
panies by 9 per cent, and profits of the 
“iron and steel” group (which in this 
particular sample represented steel-using 
and heavy engineering firms and not 
steelmakers) by 273 per cent. A big 
increase—of 30 per cent—is reported by 
companies in the food, confectionery and 
allied trades. Breweries, another group 
with a big weight in the sample, achieved 
an increase of 6} per cent. 


The increase in earnings was based 
on bigger outputs and bigger sales. And 
that in turn was based on more real 
capital investment in the industries con- 
cerned. Yet those companies with a 
mind to expansion (and many of them 
were of that mind) did not find the going 
easy. The 459 companies did not 
plough back as much as in the previous 
year and equity earnings fell from £1084 
million to £101 million. Why, then, 
did ordinary dividends increase from 
£31.2 million to £33 million? The 
answer is that this is an apparent increase 
only. Dividends are shown net after 
tax; grossed up and related either to 
issued capital or to employed capital the 
return was smaller. Gross returns of 
154 per cent on issued capital and 5.8 


per cent on employed capital compare . 


with returns of 16} per cent and 6.1 per 
cent in the previous year. Prudence 
took its seat at the board-room table. 
Prudence and financial conservatism 
were not guests that the directors and 
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managers dare ignore. Within these 
459 concerns, money to finance an in- 
crease of £137 million in fixed assets (at 
gross values), of £833 million in stocks 
and of £34} million in debtors had to 
be found. Borrowed money was dear 
and hard to get. But bank overdrafts 
rose by £10} million to £83.7 million 
and liquid assets were run down from 
£2803} million to £2484 million. In 
spite of the net reinforcement of £103 
million to depreciation and other reserves 
and of an increase in the companies’ 
own debts to their suppliers, appeals 
had to be made to the capital market. 
Debenture capital went up by £15} 
million, preference capital by £14 million 
and ordinary capital (excluding free 
scrip issues) by £153 million. 


That there will be more capital to 
service at high rates is one reason why 
investors do not see equity payments 
going up this year. But that is not the 
main reason. In almost every industry 
investors expect the squeeze on profit 
margins to become increasingly apparent 
in published accounts. They are pre- 
pared to see a fall in industrial profits 
as a whole even though some companies 
continue to make good money. This 
decline may not occur in the current 
quarter, which will be dominated by the 
steelmakers ; their accounts show an 
advance in profits from higher produc- 
tion and the use of new equipment. But, 
it is argued in Throgmorton Street, the 
decline in profits (and in a few instances 
in dividends) has been anticipated and 
discounted and the shrewd investor is 
planning his purchases for the day when 
profits will turn upwards—the day when 
the benefits of current capital investment 
will be realised. That seems sensible if 
he is prepared to wait. 
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through the loss of a significant number of key people and 
the consequent overburdening of those who remain. What 
changes some Steelmasters may have to propose—or 
whether they would like to do without a central spokesman 
altogether in “ more direct contacts ” with governments that 
may not always be Conservative—remain to be seen. 


Bumper Bank Profits 





HE season of banking results, although disappointing 
is some wishful thinkers in the stock markets, has 
matched the pattern foreshadowed in these columns a fort- 
night ago: every one of the big banks has announced an 
increase in profits, but the only increased distribution has 
been that promised by Lloyds Bank last September in con- 
nection with its scheme for simplification of capital. Aggre- 
gate disclosed profits of the Big Five rose by £1,031,000 to 
the new peak of £12,243,000, or by 9.2 per cent, the largest 
increase for many years ; the rise in 1955 amounted to 5.9 
per cent (but a substantial part of that resulted simply from 
the effect of the reduction in the income-tax rate upon the 
net cost of the dividends). As will be seen from the accom- 
panying table, the five banks show an unusual consistency: 
the highest increase is Barclays’ 10.3 per cent and the lowest 
the National Provincial’s 7.9 per cent. 





BANK PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS, 1953-56 








































1953 | 1954 | 1955 1966 | SO Saee 
£ £ £ Cok 
Barclays | 2,300,150 | 2,549,599 | 2,645,381 | 2,917,112 | +10-3 
10 12 12 12* 
Lloyds . | 2,083,781 | 2, “— 072 | 2,522,439 | 2,541,793 | + 9-4 
11-2 12 13t 
Midland | 2,127,202 | 2, 397, 597 | 2,654,110 | 2,888,443 | + 8-8 
16 18 18 
N. Prov. | 1,765,768 | 1,827,044 | 1,882,139 | 2, — 483 | + 7:9 
17 18 18 
West- . 
minster | 1,474,736 | 1,623,197 | 1,708,316 | 1,865,050 | + 9-2 
14-4 16 16 16 
“ Big 
Five ’”’ | 
Total | 9,751,637 awed 11,212,385 | 12,242,881 | + 9-2 
Martins 819,921 | 918,477 930,616 | wi $s | + 1:5 
174 | 174 174 | 
District 559,744 | 588,863 636,784 | 663. 560 | + 4-1 
20 | 20 20 20 
“ Big oo 
Seven” 
Total | 1,131,302 [12,090,649 (12,779,785 13,850,721 + 8-4 
* “ Special’ dividend of 2% paid in 1954-55 now consolidated 


into basic dividend. 

+ Final payment of 7% on new single-class capital 
equivalent of 13% (against 12%) on former “A” 
£5 8s. 4d. per cent (against 5%) on former ““ B” 


makes 
capital and 
capital. 


The two northern banks show notably smaller increases, 
perhaps because they, like the National Provincial, are 
apparently still adhering to the traditional practice of valu- 
ing securities at or below market prices, and may therefore 
be the more concerned to strengthen inner reserves before 
striking their declared profits. In any case, it is noteworthy 
that each of these three banks is again returning the whole 
of its retained (published) profits to such reserves: the 
National Provincial again puts {£1 million and Martins and 
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the District again put £300,000 each to contingencies 
account, and Martins also repeats its £200,000 allocation 
to premises fund. The only other bank to follow this policy 
in the disposal of published profits is the Midland, which 
this year raises its allocation to contingencies from {1 
million to £1,150,000 and that to premises from £85,000 to 
£150,000. Barclays and the Westminster again put the 
whole’ of their disclosed surpluses to published reserves 
(Barclays’ transfer is raised from £1 million to £1,250,000) 
while Lloyds divides its £1 million of allocations equally 
between the two kinds of reserves. 





More Motor Dismissals 


HE latest batch of dismissals in the motor industry may 
ZZ not be the last before petrol rationing ends. Current 
output at several plants is as much as 40 per cent below last 
January and drastic revisions have been made to future 
production schedules ; but most managements have been 
hoping to keep their already much slimmer labour forces 
for the time being by putting more people on short time 
working. British Motor Corporation, Ford, Rootes, Stan- 
dard and Vauxhall have all put some plants on a three-day 
week. But Ford has found already that there is a fairly early 
limit to the amount of short time working that is economi- 
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cally bearable. Early in December it switched most of its 
car plants to a four-day week. Some dismissals would also 
have been necessary at the Briggs car body plant but at the 
request of the unions it withheld redundancy notices and 
tried three-day working instead. It took only a few weeks 
for the company to change its mind and, despite some 
resistance from the shop stewards, it has given notice to 
500 of the 16,000 workers there this week and expects 
to have to lay off another 2,500 before four-day working can 
be resumed. However this week three-day working spread 
to the car assembly plant at Dagenham, involving a third 
of the 7,000 employees. At Doncaster, where the Ford 
Popular is made, the unions chose dismissals rather than 
short time working, even though this meant that nearly a 
third of the total labour force would have to be laid off. 
Like Ford, both Rootes and Vauxhall were able to keep 
free of the rest of the industry’s troubles early last year. 
But since September Rootes has laid off 600 of its total 
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Portrait of a man who 


...with 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


naturally ! 








He is a man who can relax in comfort, casting his fly with the assured aim that comes of a tranquil 
mind untroubled by backward glances at the world of stocks and shares. He has invested in Safety 
with the Abbey National Building Society, with a tax-paid 3} per cent return — whatever the state 


of the market. That’s equal to £6.1.9 per cent where Income Tax is paid at the standard rate. 


No wonder our fisherman wears a contented expression! He has 


yes 


INH 
A SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


plenty to be contented about, with his money safely invested in Abbey 
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National. Any amount from £1 to £5,000 is accepted. : y ° 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of the Building Societies Association = This is equivalent to 
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BY THE SOCIETY 
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A national institution with assets of £237,000,000 £6 . I L 9 
per cent where Income 
Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 
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ABBEY HOUSE + BAKER STREET - LONDON, N.W.1 * Tel: WELbeck 8252 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local directory for address of nearest office. 
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Advertising travels first class in the international 
editions of LIFE. For these are the magazines where uniquely 
large pages and outstanding reproduction reflect the quality of 
your product and deliver your message with maximum impact. 
And it reaches your best prospects the world over—key people 
in business, government and the professions. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL is published in English 
fortnightly in 120 countries outside North 
America. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is printed in Spanish every 
fortnight for Latin America. 


Their combined net paid circulation of over 
610,000 is concentrated at upper income 
levels. Join other leading companies the 
world over who have invested more adver- 
tising linage in each of these magazines than 
in any other overseas edition, 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND ST., LONDON W.1 
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strength of about 13,000 and most of the rest are now 
working three or four days in the week. Vauxhall is also 
working three or four days a week and has dismissed about 
2,000 people since July. Both Standard and BMC shed 
about a tenth of their total labour force last summer, but 
they also have had to cut back again in the last month after 
enjoying a slight revival and a few more men have been 
laid off. Most of the Standard car assembly lines are work- 
ing three days a week. Between 10 and 1§ per cent of the 
workers at the Nuffield factories in the BMC group are now 
on short time: the MG and Riley plants are working four 
days in five and the commercial vehicle lines for only three 
days a week. Austin is still working a full week with a few 
departments on short time ; but output of the Austin A35, 
like the Morris Minor, is well up, and the full 5-day week 
is being worked with some overtime. 


Buoyant Life Assurance 





EW ordinary life sums assured in 1956 by 68 offices 
N totalled £1,168 million, compared with £1,056 
million in 1955, according to an announc:ment by the life 
offices’ associations: the rate of increase was thus about 
II per cent, compared with 14 per cent in 1955 and 16 per 
cent in the previous year. This is a record figure, and 
includes the ordinary branch business of the industrial-cum- 
ordinary offices. Two companies, the Prudential and Legal 
and General, are well ahead of the field both in the amount 
and buoyancy of their new business. The sharp fall in the 
new business of the Co-operative may have been due to 
restrictions on house purchase loans: all offices were 
inundated last year with applications for assistance to 
borrowers whom the building societies could not supply. 

Overseas business has continued to forge ahead, despite 
the closing of the Indian market, where life assurance was 
nationalised at the beginning of 1956. At home, where the 
bulk of the business of the British offices is done, the 1955 
records of £700 million’ new sums assured by individual 
policies and £245 million by group life policies must each 
have been broken. The preliminary returns suggest that the 


ORDINARY LIFE NET NEW BUSINESS 
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group side of the business was particularly active. It looks, 
too, as if more deferred annuities than ever were issued last 
year under staff pension schemes. Only the UK figures of 
the Commonwealth offices that operate in this country are 
included in the analysis. 


It seems that such “ Millard Tucker” type pension 
policies as have been taken out have been mainly with the 
industrial-cum-ordinary offices. But it still remains to be 
seen how popular the Chancellor’s concession will turn out 
to be and how much such policies may cut into the bread- 
and-butter business of the offices. The Industrial Life 
Offices Association records new sums assured in the “ home- 
service” branch so far announced of £309 million, com- 
pared with £296 million by the same offices in 1955 (when 
aggregate new industrial life sums assured were £302.7 
million). Personal savings through the life offices are, how- 
ever, measured not by the new business transacted but by 
the growth of the funds of the offices. The funds of the 


ordinary and industrial offices combined must have grown 
in 1956 by upwards of £300 million. 





Britannia in Service 


HE Britannia airliner goes at last into regular scheduled 
T service with the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion on February Ist. In spite of the delays that have 
persistently pushed back the introduction of the Britannia 
it remains the only big turbo-prop airliner in the world 
ready for commercial use and is likely to remain so for 
several years. After a period during which it has struggled 
with an inadequate and out of date fleet against competition 
from better equipped rivals, BOAC may now have the satis- 
faction of Seeing the Britannia capture passenger traffic on 
the South African and Australian routes as the smaller 
Viscount captured it for British European Airways. The 
last of the route proving trials were taking place this week. 


The introduction of the Britannia less than a month after 
the opening of the North Atlantic services with the new 
Douglas Seven Seas does, however, have its problems for 
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the corporation. Fortunately, the Britannia is not a new 
aircraft in the sense that it has barely been broken into 
commercial routine. The mechanical snags that kept it 
out of commercial service have not prevented the aircraft 
from being extensively flown on a variety of operations 
ranging from trooping to the moving of Hungarian refugees. 
But there still remains the problem inseparable from intro- 
ducing two new types of aircraft almost simultaneously. 
After nearly two years of operating with a depleted fleet, 
BOAC is confronted almost with a surfeit of new machines. 
All 15 of this first, smallest type of Britannia should be 
delivered by the end of March, and all ten Seven Seas by 
the end of the summer. A Britannia carries a crew of 10, 
four of them cabin staff, and training and recruiting of crews 
on this scale is not going to be easy, especially since with 
the Britannia BOAC is venturing for the first time into 
extensive use of two-class aircraft, 19 first-class seats to 
48 tourist. The use of a new gas turbine aircraft for pre- 


dominantly tourist services, with their spartan conception 
of leg room, is a sign of the change that has come over 
passenger traffic even during the few years that have elapsed 
since the introduction of the Comet which flew on these 
same routes, booked to capacity, exclusively as a first-class 
aircraft. 







Courtaulds’ Price Increase 


increase in rayon prices 


HE surprise about the 
ij announced by Courtaulds on Monday is not that it 
should have occurred but that its incidence should be so 
restricted. Prices of viscose and acetate textile yarns which 
have remained unchanged since 1951 are being raised by 


about Io per cent. Courtaulds’ {1 shares rose 6d. to 
35s. 6d. after the announcement. All the staple fibre (which 
represents in bulk well over half Courtaulds’ output) and all 
the industrial yarns (which possibly account for nearly 30 
per cent of the remainder) are excluded from the change. 
It is easy to see why the increase has been necessary. The 
company’s interim statement of ‘last October noted “a 
general rise in costs not compensated by any general increase 
in selling prices.” Moreover the speeches by chairmen of 
three smaller viscose producers—Harbens, British Enka 
and Kirklees—all argued that prices were unreasonably low. 
It seems certain therefore that present increases will be 
generally followed. 


Why then has the company decided to leave unchanged 
the prices of industrial yarns and of staple fibre ? Industrial 
yarns go largely into tyres and the motor trade is already 
under severe economic pressure. Competition in that field 
has also increased. Harbens, for example, has switched its 
production towards strong viscose rayon for tyres. Court- 
aulds may have felt that the traffic would not easily bear an 
increase. It must be simply to keep viscose rayon staple as 
the cheapest textile raw material and to maintain a reputa- 
tion for price stability that the price of viscose rayon staple 
has been held unchanged. It was last moved in July, 1953, 
when it was reduced from 27d. to 24d. per lb. It is. clear 
that production has to be on a large scale to be profitable 
but equally it is clear that profits from such heavily 
capitalised production are not so much at the mercy of an 
increase in prime costs as other forms of textile production. 
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Alexanders’ Dividend Maintained 


LEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, the third of the dis- 
A count houses that make up their accounts at the 
end of the calendar year, has, like the National Discount, 
maintained its distribution at the lower rate paid for 1955. 
But this company had cut its payment more sharply than 
did any other discount house—from 12} to 73} per cent— 
and last summer it also reduced its interim from 3} to 
23 per cent. It now reports a net profit, after provision 
“ towards ” depreciation of sécurities, of £65,400, whereas 
last year it announced merely a “ balance for the year” 
(of £67,400, before directors’ fees) after drawing upon 
inner reserves. This change reflects the improvement in 
current trading conditions that the market has enjoyed 
during the past year ; but the increase in the final dividend 
from 3} per cent to § per cent requires a substantial draft 
on the carry-forward. This is reduced by £45,000 to 
£167,000 ; the net cost of the 73 per cent distribution is 
£103,500. Investments, again valued “at or under cost 
and below redemption values,” show almost the same 
short-fall below market value as at end-1955—£2,612,218, 
compared with £2,613,663. 


Management Merger 





HEN the British Institute of Management was formed 
y V in 1948 with immense éclat, and a blessing as well as 
a subsidy from Sir Stafford Cripps, it was linked with a 
number of small specialised management institutes 
already in the field. Among these was the Institute of 
Industrial Administration—the only body holding examina- 
tions in “ general management,” and on the results of which 
it awarded its associateship. The IIA became the “ profes- 
sional wing” of the BIM, which though it has both 
corporate and individual members, got most of its income 
from the former, which now number over 2,000. It was 
never a perfect arrangement, for the IIA was the pioneer 
body, and was taken over, rehoused (and its examinations 
remodelled) to give the BIM a clear run. Now the two are 
to be merged and the BIM becomes the professional 
organisation of Britain’s general managers. 


If change there had to be, this-is perhaps the right 
time for it, when the BIM has been undergoing some 
reorganisation, and will in future have to get along without 
government subsidy. Though it still gets some conditional 
aid, it must in future mainly rely on its professional and 
corporate members for its income, which has risen to 
£90,000 in 1955-56. But the 3,330 members of the IIA 
and the 4,800 of the BIM include a mere fraction of the 
professional and practising managers of British industry 
and commerce. The BIM remains a minority body ; the 
great bulk of British managers remain unconvinced that 
membership of a professional body can either serve their 
collective interests or raise the standards of their art. The 
BIM’s achievements in education and research are not 
insignificant, but it has yet to impress the average British 
businessman with that fact. 
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The $67 Million Vanguard 


PYtHE signature last week by Trans Canada Air Lines of 

an order for 20 Vickers Vanguard airliners, valued at 
$67 million, marks a turning point in the Vanguard’s 
fortunes. Vickers have invested approximately £8 million 
in the development of the Vanguard, which is a private 
venture unaided by any government funds. This aircraft 
is roughly twice as big and twice as expensive as the 
Viscount and flies twice as far: it is a measure of the 
changing values of air transport that such a 100-seat giant 
can still be classed as of “ medium range.” The market for 
this particular type of medium-range transport is, however, 
one that has attracted the attention of almost every major 
aircraft manufacturer. Where the Viscount is still the only 
aircraft of its type in the field ten years after its first flight, 
the Vanguard has had to contend with other turbo-prop 
transports like the small Britannia and the Lockheed 
Electra, and also the prospective competition of small 
versions of the big Transatlantic jets. 

When the opinion of the major airlines swung decisively 
in favour of jet engines for long-range North Atlantic and 
intercontinental operations, operators also began to wonder 
whether jets were not also suitable for the 1,500-3,000 mile 
ranges. . This, after all, had been the chosen field of the 
first Comets, and North American operators were in a mood 
to be strongly impressed by arguments that traffic would 
go to whichever airline offered the fastest service. The 
difference in cruising speed between jets and turbo-props 
does not save much time on short journeys, but over, say, 
2,000 miles it is still big enough to make a noticeable differ- 
ence to journey times. These doubts were enough to put 
into cold storage many promising negotiations for Vanguard 
sales. It has taken TCA two years to decide that the turbo- 
prop Vanguard was the best proposition for its medium 
range routes although, like all the other big operators, it 
intends to use jet airliners on the North Atlantic. This 
announcement may well be the start of a swing back in 
favour of turbo-props, and Vickers expect to have at least 
one more Vanguard order signed before the month is out. 
The company’s dollar sales of Viscounts and Vanguards, 
which now stand at nearly $230 million, would then top 
$250 million, of which between a quarter and a third 
would represent Rolls-Royce’s contribution as suppliers 
of the engines. 


Marks and Spencer’s Scrip Issue 


ISTASTE is aroused by the non-voting ordinary share 

when, by a mere stroke of the pen, the holders of a 
controlling interest can sell half their investment without 
diminishing by a single vote the control they exercise over 
the fortunes and direction of a public company. That is 
what the family controlling Marks and Spencer could 
achieve, if it wished to do so, by the scrip issue of one new 
“A” non-voting ordinary share for every one ordinary 
and “A” ordinary share held, by the capitalisation of 
£9;046,983 from reserves. No doubt the directors of Marks 
and Spencer, who have made many free scrip issues in the 
past, wish simply to bring issued capital in line with 
employed capital, with the incidental advantage of making 
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the share price less heavy. But it is to be regretted that 
the amount of voteless capital has at the same time to be . 
so greatly increased. 

Marks and Spencer is a company with a heavy weight 
of non-voting ordinary shares which has not ignored the 
claims of the voteless shareholder, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it will do so now. Its dividend policy has 
been liberal, and the news of another scrip issue has natur- 
ally set Throgmorton Street thinking about the size of the 
next final dividend, for which the new shares will rank. For 
1955-56 the company paid 50 per cent. Since then the 
interim payment has been increased from 17} to 20 per 
cent. The market is framing its estimates of the final pay- 
ment on the increased capital at between 173 and 20 per 
cent. If it is right, the 1956-57 full payment would be 
equivalent to between 27} and 30 per cent on the increased 
capital, against an equivalent of 25 per cent a year ago. 
After the announcement of the capitalisation, the 5s. “ A” 
shares went up by 4s. 73d. to 70s. 


Savings Package Sells 


N 1956 the national savings movement had its best year 
I since 1948. Net receipts through the various channels 
reached £773 million (and £1273 million after crediting 
accrued interest); in 1955, by contrast, receipts fell 
short of withdrawals, by £4 million. Lord Mackintosh, 
the chairman of the national savings committee, recognises 
that the recovery is attributable to the inducements offered 
in the Budget. These covered all four of the traditional 
media—introducing new and higher-yielding issues of 
defence bonds and national savings certificates, exempting 
from income tax the first £15 of interest on deposits in the 
Post Office and Trustee savings banks, and raising the 
limit of deposits in the special investment departments of 
the trustee banks from {£1,000 to £2,000. But the most 
distinctive feature of Mr Macmillan’s savings package was, 
of course, the innovation of the prize bonds, which have 
been on sale since November. 

Until the introduction of the new savings certificate in 
August, there was a continued deterioration in national 
savings—though this was attributable in part to encash- 
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ments of the older issues in anticipation of the new one. 
In the last five months of the year the net inflow into all 
forms of national savings even after the Christmas with- 
drawals reached no less than £77 million. Since the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year on April 1st the net inflow has been 
£514 million ; in the corresponding period of 1955 there 
was a net outflow of nearly £62 million. 

Last year’s surplus happens to correspond almost exactly 
with the receipts from premium bonds. But there was also 
a big improvement in certificates (net receipt of £48 million 
against £12 million), in the Post Office savings bank (net 
withdrawals of £50 million, against £73 million) and in 
the Trustee banks (net receipt of £13 million, against net 
withdrawal of £16 million). There was, however, a deteri- 
oration in defence bonds, net sales of which (excluding 
redemptions on maturity) fell from £15 million to £1 
million. Part of the big increase in “ national” savings in 
the second half of 1956 undoubtedly represented switching 
from other forms of saving ; but in so far as the switch was 
from bank deposits—as a fair portion appears to have been 
—that was in line with the Chancellor’s declared intention 
of helping to fund short-term debt. 


Tea, Windows, and the Public 


AST week the Monopolies Commission had to admit 
4 that it could think of nothing useful to do to restore 
competition in an industry overwhelmingly dominated by 
a monopoly company that it considered was operating 
against the public interest. This week it had happier 
duties. Having investigated two other trades, in both of 
which elements of restriction exist, it was able to report 
that it had found practically nothing prejudicial to the 
public interest in the operations of either. 

The Commission reported that since the members of the 
Metal Window Association supply about 90 per cent of 
the standard metal frames used in Britain, and one member 
alone, Crittall Manufacturing, supplies about 40 per cent, 
the conditions to which the Monopolies Act of 1948 applies 
do exist in this industry. The association operates a com- 
mon pricing scheme, quantity rebates, individual price 
maintenance, and uniform delivered prices ; but the only 
practice that the commission recommends should be ended 
is the association’s arrangements for selective price reduc- 
tions to counter outside competition. It also found that 
neither Crittall’s share of the trade nor its part ownership 
of Darlington and Simpson Rolling Mills, the principal 
supplier of window sections, operate against the public 
interest. 

The Commission secondly reported that “ the tea trade in 
this country is conducted on keenly competitive lines,” and 
that the sharp fluctuations in tea prices that have occurred 
since the decontrol of prices were not caused by “ mono- 
poly ” conditions or restrictive practices in the tea trade. 
This inquiry, which followed from a reference of the trade 
to the Commission by Mr Peter Thorneycroft, as a most 
dubious sop to vociferous housewives, might perhaps have 
been rejected out of hand by the Commission a year ago: 
but the organisation of the London tea auctions, and the 
arrangements for regulating sales there, did formally bring 
the trade within “ the conditions to which the Act applies,” 
and required fuller study. 
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Diamonds Still Glitter 


HE central selling organisations for diamonds—the 
Diamond Trading Company and Industrial Dis- 
tributors (Sales)—have raised the price of both gem 
diamonds and industrial stones. All gem stones rise 
immediately by 5.7 per cent. Two of the four main grades 
of industrial diamonds—dresser stones which are used for 
grinding and tool stones used in cutting tools each rise by 
about 83 per cent. A third main grade of industrial 
diamonds, crushing boart, also used for incorporating in 
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grinding tools, was raised by about 9 per cent (from 16s. 9d. 
per carat to 18s. 3d.) in November. One of the main grades, 
drilling stones, remains unaffected. 

The background of this increase is a buoyant demand 
for both gem and industrial diamonds and a supply that has 
proved most difficult to increase. Big stocks held at the end 
of the war were quickly liquidated: they moved from the 
central selling organisations to the strategic stockpiles. 
Stockpile buying has continued since, but production has 
responded slowly. The record 1956 output, valued at £74.5 
million, probably owes something to the expansion of 
capacity by Williamson Diamonds in Tanganyika. The large 
expansion of recovery capacity (principally for gem stones) 
by Consolidated Diamonds of South West Africa has done 
more to assure output some years forward than currently 
to increase it, and the prospect that Mr Jack Scott will prove 
and exploit diamonds in Swaziland remains only a prospect. 
So far the end of stockpile buying (which in recent years 
has caused Sir Ernest Oppenheimer to introduce a warning 
into his speeches to the De Beers shareholders) has not 
materialised. The central selling organisations, monopoly 
though they are, have nevertheless held the prices of rough 
stones below the economic maximum. Last year’s record 
in sales probably owes a little to prices as well as to quantity, 
because gem stones were raised by 14 per cent in January 
and crushing boart in November. In total, however, gem 
stones have only been raised since the war by about 113 per 
cent, and industrial diamonds have suffered only the recent 
increases (plus for both classes, the equivalent of the 
devaluation of sterling against the dollar in 1949). At most 
periods since the war, including the present, demand for 
diamonds has tended to outrun supplies. 





Keeping Scientists Informed 


BOUT a year ago the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research was given the responsibility of 
planning a national lending library for science and 
technology ; last week it disclosed a first tentative outline 
of how it proposes to carry out this job. Most urgent 
among the needs that the new library is designed to fill is 
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Production grows 
with good lighting 


IN THE MAJORITY Of. works today the lighting is 
inadequate or unsuitable, or both. Production 
is slower than it could be, mistakes are made, 
health and tempers suffer. 


Money spent on a planned lighting system is the 
best of investments. The foreman can see how 
things are going; the craftsman at his machine 
can work more accurately and easily because 
he can see what he’s doing. 
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Good lighting is only one of the ways in which 
electricity is playing a vital part in the drive 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, or get 
in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, without charge, films 
about the uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A. are also 
publishing a series of books on Electricity and Productivity. 
Titles now available are: Lighting in Industry, Electric 
Motors and Controls, Higher Production, Materials Handling, 
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How flexible is YOUR transport? 


LTHOUGH the fuel posi- 
tion will necessitate 
some alteration to 
their nationwide road ser- 
vices, British Road Services 
will continue to do their utmost to meet the require- 
ments of traders in close collaboration with British 
Railways, and where traffic is beyond the capacity 
of available trunk road services they will hand it to 
the Railways for the trunk haul. 

British Road Services are a highly organized and 
nationwide concern, with the vast resources of the British 
Transport Commission behind them. They possess an 
enthusiastic staff, sound technical knowledge and are 
equipped to carry your most ordinary and your most 
extraordinary loads with speed, safety and punctuality, 
and moreover they have the flexibility needed to serve 
your interests well during the continuation of the fuel 
rationing period. 





Great advantages to you 


A fleet of vehicles, of all kinds, ensures the provision of 
those best suited to your requirements. Or, in emergency, 
vehicles can be rapidly adapted to meet your special 
needs. Constant research provides equipment of the 
most up-to-date design, and the B.R.S. nationwide 
engineering service keeps it in peak condition. A tele-' 
printer network linking all depots, and radio control 
vans operating at ports, facilitate control and increase 
efficiency. These are remarkable advantages which only 
a great organization can offer. They are of special 
advantage during the present difficulties. 


Sound planning 


With the current need for fuel economy, greater care than 
ever must be taken to ensure that there is no unavoidable 
wastage of transport resources, and B.R.S., in close 
collaboration with British Railways, will be exerting all 
their efforts to meet the national needs to the very best 
of their ability. To this end, the keen and experienced 
representatives: of British Road Services are eager to 
discuss your transport problems with you, to advise on 
the best way of despatching your traffics and on the types 
of vehicles available for your special requirements, and to 
co-operate with you in improving methods and pro- 
moting all possible economies. Just telephone your local 
man. Action will follow immediately. 


British Road Services Ltd 


Look up your nearest depot in 
your local telephone directory 
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for a more comprehensive store in Britain of foreign 
scientific periodicals which can be lent out to supplement 
the incomplete resources of other libraries. Only half of 
the current output of Russian periodicals, for example, 
ever reaches this country, even in single copies, and only 


a fraction of them is available for inter-library lending. . 


The Science Museum Library, which has the most com- 
prehensive collection of scientific literature in Britain, now 
has only 34 per cent of the contents of the World List of 
Scientific Periodicals. It contains only about 58 per cent 
of the scientific journals that are searched by the very 
efficient abstracting services in Russia (which abstract about 
six foreign scientific journals for every one published inside 
Russia). The new library, to be reasonably comprehensive, 
must therefore aim at acquiring double the present supplies 
of the Science Museum library, and expect to double in size 
every 16 years, if the experience of the big American 
libraries is a reliable guide. 

The bulk of the routine work of the library—the 
cataloguing of books and periodicals and the maintenance 
of records of borrowings, for example—may be undertaken 
by electronic data-processing systems. If economically 
practicable, such computers would provide greater speed 
and flexibility, both in carrying out the routine operations 
and in answering special requests. Mechanical translators 
from the Russian, Chinese or other languages now under 
development, might also be employed. But it has not yet 
been decided how far the library, and its research depart- 
ment, could help in filling the urgent current need, not 
only for more Russian and other foreign scientific literature, 
but also for more comprehensive and accurate abstracting 
and translation services. 

In other respects the planning is along traditional lines. 
The material will be both stored and lent in traditional 
paper form, and the books will be despatched and returned 
through the ordinary postal services. For this reason a 
central location, somewhere north of Birmingham, is 
preferred. Even if the plans are speedily approved and the 
money is forthcoming, it is likely to be at least four years 
before the new library could be opened. But any papers 
and volumes acquired before then can be put to good use 
in the lending department of the Science Museum library. 






Japan and Sterling 


URING the Anglo-Japanese commercial talks that have 
been proceeding in London for some time, the 
Japanese representatives were informed that the British 
Government no longer wished to continue the arrange- 
ments that have hitherto governed payments between the 
sterling area and Japan. The intention of the British repre- 
sentatives was simply to inform the Japanese that the 
remaining vestiges of bilateralism in these arrangements 
should disappear and that payments should henceforth 
conform to the normal practice followed by all members of 
the transferable sterling account area. The only change of 
substance envisaged was the abrogation of the exchange of 
notes between the two governments that provided that 
there would be consultation between them if-at any time 
the balance of payments between the yen and the sterling 
areas was to get seriously out of equilibrium. 
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The implication that payments between the two areas 
should be kept in approximately ‘bilateral balance is out of 
Keeping with the multilateral philosophy represented by 
the extension of the transferable sterling account area. It 
has earned some muted reproaches for Britain from the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. It 
also offends against the International Monetary Fund code. 
And it was not achieving equilibrium in yen-sterling pay- 
ments. The time had clearly come for its disappearance. 
The Japanese appear to have been surprised by this move 
and have been looking for ulterior motives, of which the 
British initiative is innocent. The withdrawal of this 
exchange of notes should have no effect either on the 
mechanism of payments or on the volume of trade between 
the two areas, which will now depend on commercial 
factors alone. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Regional Transport Commissioners will now make final 
assessments on applications for supplementary fuel for 
goods vehicles and—at the request of road hauliers—will 
issue coupons in equal monthly instalments. Of the 
107,000 applications that have arrived since December 
17th—less than half the number expected—25,000 have 
been refused, 45,500 have been given interim allocations, 
and only 18,500 have been finally assessed. The Ministry 
of Transport has also eased the C licence rules to allow 
traders to carry other firm’s goods ; as a result insurance 
companies have decided to extend existing policies to cover 
these other traffics, 

* 


Sir Francis Hopwood, a managing director of the Shell 
Petroleum Company and a principal director of N.V. De 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, the two parent opera- 
ting companies of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group, is to retire 
from these offices on June 30th. Mr H. Wilkinson, CMG, 
president of Canadian Shell, has been appointed as from 
July Ist a managing director of Shell Petroleum Company 
and a principal director of N.V. Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij. 

* 


Woolwich Equitable Building Society, which closed its 
financial year on September 30th, has as usual shown its 
principal figures also as at December 31st. Total assets at 
the end of 1956 amounted to £148.0 million compared with 
£119.9 million at the end of 1955 and with £125.7 million 
on September 30th. Mortgage advances for the calendar 
year amounted to £17.3 million against £21.6 million in 
1955 and £17.7 million for the year ended September 30, 


1956. 
* 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has made an issue in the United States of $100 
million of 4} per cent twenty year bonds. Marketing of 
the bonds is being handled by a nationwide group of 161 
investment firms and banks headed by Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and The First Boston Corporation. This marks the 
first issue of World Bank bonds in the United States for 
exactly three years, during which issues have been made 
in Britain, Switzerland and the Netherlands. 
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Results from the Steelmakers 











One worthwhile relic of the nationalisa- 
tion of the iron and steel industry is that 
the companies make up their accounts 
to a common date at the end of Sep- 
tember. Their reports are now appearing 
thick and fast. The reports do not adopt 
a common accounting format, though in 
most of them net profits are shown after 
deducting appropriations to fixed assets 
replacement reserves ; in the accompany- 
ing table the net profits figures have been 
adjusted to this basis, which is not exactly 
the same computation of the cost of 
replacing fixed assets as the Steel Board 
uses in fixing steel prices. 

The surprise of the season is the United 
Steel offer of ordinary shares (discussed 
on page 134 of this issue), but the reports 
themselves tell a common story. Profit 
margins were squeezed as costs rose. 
Where total profits have fallen or have 
been barely maintained, the embargo on 
overtime working by the maintenance men 
has been largely to blame. Where profits 
have risen, the rate of expansion has been 
governed largely by the timing of the 
various development programmes. Divi- 
dend policies have been most cautious. 

Development has gone on apace, but 
there is still much more to do. Working 
capital commitments are heavier. And the 
steelmakers are short of liquid resources. 
Some of them—but perhaps not imme- 
diately—may have to follow United 
Steel’s approach to the capital market. 
The timing of such appeals turns in some 
degree upon the size of their uncalled 
loan facilities with ISHRA and with 
Finance Corporation for Industry. 
Ploughed-back profits will continue to be 
the mainstay of development. Hence, 
though production and profits should 
increase again this year, an_ ultra- 
conservative attitude towards dividends is 
likely to prevail. That prospect has 
already led to rumblings of dissent in 
Throgmorton Street. There it is argued 
that slightly bigger dividends cannot 
seriously jeopardise the financing of 
development, that investors are entitled to 
some share in the returns accruing from 
the developments already completed and 
that bigger payments would improve the 
status of the companies in any further 
capital issues. 


Stewarts and Lloyds had already issued 
an informative preliminary statement, dis- 
cussed in these columns on December 


STEEL PROFITS, SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


15th. Its full report, attractive though it 
is, lacks a chairman’s statement, though it 
adds a few more facts. Of these the most 
important is a gross trading account. 
While sales rose from £98 million to £114 
million the cost of bought-in materials 
went up from £39 million to £46 million 
and wages from £25 million to £28} 
million. Thus an increase of £16 million 
in sales produced an increase of about 
£3 million in gross profits. This was 
achieved without any startling increase in 
fixed assets (which rose in net values from 
£44.3 million to £47.5 million), but stocks 
rose from £25.7 million to £31.2 million. 
But the two figures which may hypnotise 
investors are capital development plans 
of £27 million and net cash resources of 
less than £350,000. Preference capital 
of £10 million and loan stock capital 
of another £10 million have already been 
paid up. 


United Steel spent over £11 million on 
capital account in the year to September 
30th. Since then it has called up the 
balance of £54 million on the debenture 
stock owned by ISHRA. But it plans to 
spend another £20 million on develop- 
ment, of which just under £9 million will 
come from the new issue of ordinary 
shares. The developments already com- 
pleted shou'ld, Sir Walter Benton Jones 
tells shareholders, ensure an increase in 
profits this year. With developments un- 
completed, United Steel achieved only 
a small increase in production last year 
and though the value of its sales rose by 
£10 million to £1003 million, gross profits, 
thanks to the rise in costs and the ban on 
overtime working, fell slightly—from 
£12.8 million to £12 million. At the 
end of the financial year, which witnessed 
a rise in stocks from £18 million to nearly 
£23 million, the group had just under £2 
million in liquid assets, though it had 
ploughed back about £8 million into the 
business. 


Thomas Firth and John Brown, a 
much smaller company which is as much 
a steel fabricator as a steelmaker, has 
been a shade more liberal on dividends 
than the bigger companies, as it could 
afford to be. Its capital expenditure of 
under £1 million looks minute beside their 
programmes, and so does its development 
plan of about £33 million. Moredver, at 
the end of the financial year, it had over 


£4 million in liquid assets. Thus, fol- 
lowing an increase in gross profits from 
£2,835,521 to £3,227,720, the directors 
were able to raise the ordinary dividend 
from 9 to Io per cent. 


South Durham Steel and tron, too, 
achieved an increase in production and in 
gross profits. They rose from £2,754,717 
to £3,222,817. But the ordinary dividend 
is 8 per cent, as forecast in the offer of 
sale of its shares. During the year the 
group spent about £4 million on capital 
account, leaving commitments outstanding 
at £93 million. One sentence in the chair- 
man’s report which should be welcome to 
shareholders is Mr B. Chetwynd Talbot’s 
comment that the “ directors are only too 
conscious of their responsibilities to 
endeavour to maintain the values of the 
equity capital at a high level and, when 
the international position becomes clearer, 
to consider the desirability of raising the 
rate of distribution.” 


Lancashire Steel has reported only a 
minute increase in its gross income, from 
£2,942,366 to £2,985,652, and its net 
income shows a slight decline, from 
£1,497,366 to £1,465,652. The ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at 11 per 
cent. ‘The trading results disappointed 
the market because new capacity was 
coming into production last year. This 
new capacity should make its contribution 
this year and as Lancashire Steel’s 
development programme is expected to be 
completed by the end of this year investors 
naturally hope that this company will be 
among the first to give shareholders a bite 
at the cherry. 


John Summers’ results were well 
received. Though the ordinary dividend 
was left unchanged at 12 per cent, gross 
profits have risen from £8,674,289 to 
£9,443,033—a satisfactory result for a steel 
company which was particularly affected 
by the labour dispute. Net profits have 
fallen from £2,397,809 to £2,770,601, but 
this decline can be attributed to the 
increase in replacement reserve appropria- 
tions (charged before arriving at net 
profits) from £800,000 to £912,500. This 
group’s current development programme, 
costing about £16} million and being 
financed by ploughed-back profits, is due 
to be completed by the end of 1958. 
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Company Notes 








CARRERAS. Ordinary shareholders 
in Carreras, the cigarette and tobacco 
manufacturers, must feel satisfied with the 
results for the year to October 31st re- 
vealed in the company’s preliminary state- 
ment. The figures, showing that the “ net 
profit attributable to members. of 
Carreras” has risen from £503,325 to 
£780,732 and the net profit of the parent 
company from £181,372 to £318,267, con- 
firm the earlier indications by the directors 
that in spite of intensive competition 
Carreras was getting its breath back after 
the heavy blows it had suffered. When 
they announced the passing of the interim 
dividend the directors said that the half- 
yearly results were “ slightly more favour- 
able” and before then the chairman had 
said that better results were to be expected 
from the home trade. Now the directors 
say that “ severe and intensive competition 
in the home trade continued during the 
year, but an improved net profit has been 
achieved despite a large increase in adver- 
tising and sales promotion expenditure, all 
of which has been charged to the accounts. 
The export trade was fully maintained 
throughout the year.” 

Thus shareholders are left to assume 
that Carreras did sell more in the home 
market, but they are still left wondering 
what part subsidiaries, notably the Cana- 
dian subsidiary, have played in the results. 
Their ordinary dividend has been left 
unchanged at 83 per cent. 


* 


WATNEY COMBE REID and 
ARTHUR GUINNESS. “It is 
a matter of growing concern that the 
tremendous expenditure on new houses, 
and on rebuilding and improvement of 
existing houses, does little more than con- 
serve turnover and as an investment pro- 
duces no additional return.” So says Mr 


S. H. Combe, speaking perhaps as much 
for the brewing industry as for his com- 
pany, Watney Combe Reid. Yet spend 


money the brewers must to remain active 
in a highly competitive struggle in what 
perhaps is a shrinking market. 

The roads open to the brewers are now 
well known and Watney has followed most 
of them. It has spent money on improv- 
ing its public houses ; it has sold a few of 
its houses where site values outran invest- 
ment values to the brewer ; it has modern- 
ised its brewing and bottling plants ; it 
has encouraged its licensees to be caterers 
as well as retailers of beer ; it has expanded 
its free trade and thus has put a good deal 
of emphasis on the sale of its bottled 
beers ; and it has tried, with some success, 
a new venture for this country of building 
and running “motels.” The directors 
have even considered selling, for its site 
value, the Stag Brewery in Pimlico, 
though the chairman now says that there 
is “no prospect of any foreseeable offer 
providing a sufficient margin to warrant 
expectations of any capital repayment to 
the equity shareholders.” Watney, in 
fact, has been as progressive as almost 
any other firm in what is traditionally 
a conservative-minded industry. Yet the 
end-result of its efforts was only that its 
trade remained “fairly steady.” 

But Watney, like the other brewers, has 
plans to spend money on capital account 
which must exceed the statutory figure of 
over £1 million appearing as commitments 
in the accounts. Arthur Guinness, a com- 
pany different from Watney in that it has 
been long-established in the free and 
export trades in bottled beers, is another 
which has firm capital commitments of 
about £1 million. The length of time a 
brewer has been established in the free 
and export trades is significant. His good- 
will with the customer is well-established 
and when brewing profits improve, as they 
did slightly last year, it is not surprising 

to find Guinness achieving an increase 
rather better than the average. The moral 
is clear: these are income stocks, with 
only an occasional touch of equity in them. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: January 16th 


Next Contango Day: January 16th 


Next Settlement Day: January 22nd 
THE recovery in gilt-edged continued this 
week under the influence of a. lower 
Treasury bill rate and speculation on the 
course of interest rates. On Thursday 
prices improved on Mr Macmillan becom- 
ing Prime Minister. The Financial Times 
index of Government securities reached 
85.92 on Wednesday from the low point 
of 82.38 at the close of November. Indus- 
trial stocks also improved on Thursday. 


Unchanged dividends led to small 
losses among bank shares. Alexanders 
Discount and Union Discount declined, 
but National Discount rose following the 
dividend announcements. Benskin’s 
Brewery gained 2s. 6d. to 48s. 6d. and 
Northampton Brewery jumped from 
59s. 6d. to 65s. on the possibility of merg- 
ing its interests with P. Phipps. Asso- 
ciated Commercial Vehicles fell heavily 
from 54s. 6d. xd to 5os. 73d. Marks and 
Spencer gained 4s. 73d. to 7os. on the 
free scrip issue and Maple improved 
3s. 6d. to 29s. Shipbuilding shares were 
firm, Hawthorn Leslie rose 2s. 3d. to 
41s. 6d. and Swan Hunter od. to 62s. 6d. 
Vickers remained at 41s. 9d. following the 
orders for the Vanguard. Steel shares 
declined ; prior to the announcement of 
the rights issue United Steel fell to 32s. 3d. 
and Stewarts & Lloyds were 2s. down at 
56s. 3d. xd. Turner and Newall gained 
2s. Od. to 109s. 6d. and International 
Nickel $10 to $213 (London terms), but 
Borax in its new form eased to 24s. 


Shell Transport gained 2s. 6d. to 
160s. 6d., but British Petroleum dropped 
back 7s. 3d. to 134s. 3d. Lobitos and 
Anglo-Ecuadorian rose. Good support 
persisted for the new South African gold 
mines and the increase in diamond prices 
assisted a sharp recovery of Ios. to I0§s. 
in De Beers deferred. Consolidated Zinc 
continued to advance, rising another 
5s. 9d. to 79s. 3d. Assam teas were firm. 
















































































THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
Price Indices Average Yields “The Economist" indicator 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) 
G - ee 1956/7 |Indicator*| Yield % 1956 1955 
— | Dee. ey — ae i'd ) 
28 7 1 | | ; 
{ 4 é Dec. 12 185-8 | 5-95 High Low High Low 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 1986 1956 19) 183-3 ED Eras SB ow | 
Ordinary Shares :— | | | ao 3h 38-2 | 8:92 | 210-4 | 170-0 | 232-1 | 175-2 
Electrical engineering. 158-2 | 126-4 | 132-0] 4-58 | 5-88 | 5-6 Jan. 9| 190-5 5-75 (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28); (July 20)) (Mar. 23) 
Engineering ........... - 18:3 150.1 | ye a reed 5-81 ” 
Motors and aircraft..... : ’ -18 | 5- poo ” , Pp . 
Chain stores........... 274-3 | 226-1 | 252-8] 3-70 | 5-03 | 4-48 Financial Times” Indices 
Cotton textiles......... 102-9| 96-4| 108-4] 8-86 | 9-02 | 8-26 . 
Chemicals............- 208-4 | 164-5 | 168-9] 4-54 | 6-78 | 5-66 ora. | Ora. | Fixea |. 28.| Bar- | 1956 | 1955 
SESE ee rr 235-6 289-3 | 312-2] 5-30 | 4-80 | 4-89 1957 | Indext| Yield Int.t |Consols| gains 
EEO 174-0 193-6 | 198-9] 5-01 | 5-66 | 5-54 . | | Yield Marke} jy: 0) | High 
Investment trusts...... 226-0 219-1 | 222-8] 4-49 | 5-37 | 5-27 - - 903-5 933-9 
Industrials :— | Jan. 2| 180-4} 6-05 | 92-25] 4:73 | 9,006] (Jan. 3) | (July 21) 
Ordinary (all classes) . 154-5 | 133-5 | 140-6] 5-64 | 6-76 | 6-48 » 3| 180-9] 6-04 | 92-36 | 4-73 9,741 
ar 81-3 74:8| 74-0] 5-61 | 6-11 | 6-18 pi 4 | 182-9! 5-97 92-57 4-71 9,062 Low Low 
Debenture ...........- 76-7| 71: 4 70-4| 5-36. | 5-75 | 5-85 » 7 | 182-8 | 5-97 | 92-86} 4-68 | 12,847] 161-5 | 175-7 ; 
Total (capital goods)...... 179-0 | 144-0 | 151-5] 4-74 | 6-09 | 5-82 » 8} 181-1) 6-03 | 92-88 | 4-71 | 10,657 | (Nov. 29) | (Mar. 15 
Total (consumption goods) | 127-6 | 105-6 | 111-0} 6-44 | 7-79 | 7-40 » 9} 180-5 6-05 | 93-12 | 4-68 | 9,321 | 
Console 93% .......... 79-6 70- 8 | 72-61 4-45 | 5-00 | 4-88 Bases :—*1953=100. f+ July 1, 1935=100. f{ 1928=—100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


| BRITISH FUNDS 
Prices, 1956 | AND 


| 





; =| Net | Gross ; | : | 

| Price, | Price, | ld, Yield, Prices, 1956 a e ORDINARY 

GUARANTEED __ | Jan. 2,|Jan.9,| Jan-@ | Jang ed 
STOCKS | | “gs | 2957 | High + Low | 


jor) 


DWAIWOWDDMODWWWHOOMFH WOOHOO: 


y 


CODKOUANUD! 


% | % STEEL & ENGINEERING|’ 
8 b 7 a Babcock & Wilcox. iy: 
14 ¢ 4 a\Cammell Laird.. 
3.a| 5 b\Dorman Long 
846,  34a\Guest Keen N° fold fi 
6b 4 ajMetal Box........ £1 
5 a| 124bStewarts & Lloyds i 
11 | 3 a\Swan Hunter 
4 al 835 United Steel 
TOR RO VICREES icc sc ccous £1 
ELECTRICAL 
15 c = 14a\Assoc. Elec. Inds...£1 
84), 4 a\Br. Ins. Callenders. {1 
43ic 14.b4, Decca Record .. .4/- 
15 ¢ 15 cElect. &Mus. Inds. 10/- 
84h; 4 aEnglish Electric ...{1 
44a 94b|General Electric .. ‘fl 
| TEXTILES 
19/44 4 a|Bradtord Dyers... .£1 
13/- me British Celanese... 
| 20/74 
| 29/- | i a\Courtaulds 
22/35 | | 1245, Lancashire Cotton vi 
26/- | 24a) Patons & Baldwins {1 
| | SHops & STORES 
12/ 93 3 a|Boots Pure Drug. io, 
41/43 29/- } 20 b|'Debenhams 
44/9 30/14 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. 5/- 
71/14 54/93 20 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
25/104; 19/- | | 124a United Drapery . ra 
64/10} 51/- 20 a\Woolworth 5/- 
| | Motors & AIRCRAFT 
22/14 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
9/- a 845 British Motor 
44/3 ] 5 b Ford Motor £1 
49/3 / | 7 bj|Hawker Siddeley. . 
47/3 | 124cj)Leyland Motors.. 
115/103 5 a}Rolls-Royce 
; / 8 c\Standard Motor... 
SHIPPING 
64$a\ Brit. &Com’ emrene: 
3 aj\Cunard 
3 a 


Ko 


Funding 23% 1952-57. 99} 99 3s 
iWar Loan "3%, 1955-59. . 95 43 95 44 
iFunding 24% 1956- * ees, 90}, 90 i8 
|Exchequer 5% ; 100% | 1002, 
\Conversion 4% -58..! 9845 fe | 983 
Serial F unding 24% 1957. 3 97 # 
(Conversion 2% 1958-59.. i | 9448 
|Exchequer 2% 1960 fs | 9193 
|Exchequer cy 3 1960. vw | 9443 
Savings a 872* 
\Funding 3% 1959- ri 
iF unding 4% 1960-90 
‘Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 
\Conversion 45% 1962.... 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63... 
|Exchequer 2$% 1963-64. . 
iSavings Bonds 24% °64-67 
|Savings Bonds 3% 1965- 75 
\Funding 3% 
|Victory 4%. 1920-76 
Conversion 33% 1969.. 
Treasury 33% 1977- 80... 
\Treasury 34%, 1979-81. 
‘Redemption 39, 1986-96. 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. 57 773* | 
War Loan 34% after 1952' 71 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961, 71} 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966; 62: 
iConsols 24% | ‘SZg* 
Treas. 24% after Apr. °' aS. 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 92% 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. 75 fh 
Br. Electric 3°; 1974-77..| 74 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 8743 
iBr. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 778 
|Br. Gas 4% 1969- 72 | 85§* | 
\Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 ....| 82} 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 68 f 
Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 75H | 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 843 
65h. |Br. Transport 3% 1978-88, 68% 
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POTAMNAAATPHHAHAATHHATIAAIAIAAHHAATHWHAIHHHHHAHHH HAM 


HID 00O WO NNO HDHD WD 01000000 OO OW 


OUNRN OIH © COCO 


MISCELLANEOUS 
3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem...£1 


: 10 ajBeecham Group ..5/- 
Prices, 1956 | cadena tater heen’ ice, ‘ / 38/6 | H fia Bowater Paper ....£1 
‘ 7 ‘ J A} ! ‘ an. 9, / /43 a\Br. Aluminium ....£1 
High | Low | FOREIGN BONDS 45 rab r10 Br. Amer, Tob, -40/- 
i / b| a\B.E.T. le 
% b= 4. a Br. Oxygen 
3 q| 4 b Canadian ly 
10 b| 23a'Dunlop Rubber. 
7 b 4a —_ Chemical 
124d 84a\Imp. Tobacco 
| '$2-90c/$3-75c|Int'l. Nickel. . 
97} | \Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 . 24a 5 bij. Lucas (Inds.) oe 
685 | (Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% | 21/3 | 15ga\ 6§b/Monsanto Chem... 
81} | \German 1% 1924 (Br. Ente aced 3%). vee /' /1} 20 d 5 a\Ranks 
1694 | 4 |Japan 5% 1907 (E-nfaced) 1643 ae /4)} | 1556 6 aja. E. Reed 
20 c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A’. 
12 b\Tate & Lyle ofl 
Set ae > | p 7 / } / Tube Investm 
Prices, 1956 | rar Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, Yield, ; / nto’ Turner & cone A 
ividends STOCKS Jan. 2, | Jan. 9, Jan. 9, : Unil Ltd 
“| fa) (b) (c) | 1957 |" 1957" | ~ 1957 | oe | oe Pr panei panei “sof 
MINES, ETc. 
50 b Anglo-American .10/- 
+7}b|Cons. Tea & Lands £1 
80 a|De Beers Def. ~s. 5/- 
|Doornfontein.. . 
10 a\London Tin 
25 a\Nchanga Cons, 
40 b President Brand ..5/- 
50 b Rho. Selection Tst. 5/- 
/ / | 124a\United Sua Betong {1 
81/9 | 64/44 | 40 b\ Western Holdings 5/- 
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803 | 3 jAustralia 3}% 1965-69 
98% (Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 
76 IS. Rhodesia 24% 

88} iN. Zealand 4% 1976- 78 
1013 IL.C.C. 54% 
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9 Banks & DISCOUNT 
% a Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. £5 
7 b Barclays Bank .... 
4 b Barclays D.C.O. ...£ 
4 746,Chartered Bank ...£ 
~ 7 b Lloyds Bank g 
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5 al 5 b Nat. Discount ‘B’. 
6ha’ 6}5U nion Discount. 
INSURANCE 
4345, 30 aCommercial Union 5/-| 84/9 
374, 124a,Legal & General... 27 
t47}b +20 a Pe arl ool 20 | 
$117$c4125 c Prudential ‘A’ £1) 424 43} 
| BREWERIES, ETc. 
10 me SS OUSGS cn kadnccvan £1)112/6* |111/ 
114d 6 a Distillers......... 6/8] 22/6* | 22 
10 a' 15 bGuinness........ 10/-| 40/6* | 40 
14 b 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ fl] 63/6 | 63, 
OIL 
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New York Closing Prices 


| Jan. | _ 


i 


; = 
Can. Pacific .. Am. Viscose..} 34 Int’l. Nickel. . 
N.Y. Central . Beth. Steel. . ./1953 National Dist. 
Pennsylvania. Chrysler 69 Sears Roebuck 
Amer. Tel. ... Crown Zeller. .| 54 Shell Oil 
Standard Gas. ¢ |DuPontdeNm.|190 Std. Oilof N.J. 
14 b 74a)Roy al Dutch....20 ‘i. £16} | £168 1k |Western Union Ford Motors. .} 55 55% 1U.S. Steel.... 
| $1335 +5 ajShell £1158 /- | Od jAlumin’m Ltd. ; Gen. Elect... .| 593 West’house E. $ ; 
|... |... |Ultramar 61/3 | 60/103 ah Am. Smelting. | 56% Gen. Motors ..} 434 Woolworth... .! 434 444 


* Ex dividend. f Tax free.  { Assumed average life approx. 10} years. . § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. © Year's 


£. 
dividend. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 16%. (hk) After Rhodesian tax. (i) On 174% tax free. (j) On,13%. (4) O0 
20%. (l) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (n) On 16%. (0) On 15%. (p) On 9%. 


| $10 b 15 a)British Petroleum. .£1]141/6 |134/ 
1236} 5 aiBurmah.......... £1) 88/104, 86, 
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THE ECONOMIST, JANUARY 12, 1957 


TuE tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


The Economist of January 22 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 459 profit and loss accounts published October-December, 1956 (£7000) 






























Breweries Clothing and | Food and Shops and | , din icc 4 t sd : 
Industry and Distilleries Statue | Confectionery Stores | Tobacco Building Engineering [ron and Steel 
No. of Companies (32) (13) 21 (6 (1) (21) (48) (15) 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev Latest 
Gross trading profit ..............- 19,478| 20,720; 5,466) 5,325) 21,338) 27,711) 7,580) 17,083 33 38] 10,168| 11,784) 23,691 25,894 17,391 22,191 
Income from investments .......... 670 779 66) 90 532 637 by 15 os 241 232 411 614) 426 574 
Other current income.............. es ais ade ith 5 - 3 2 1 12) 32 51) 83 ; 
Non-recurring credits............0. 582 287] 467) 61, 1,143 551 127 443 300 656; 1,488 958 398 359 
co eee rere 20,730) 21,786, 5,999 5,476 23,018) 28,899 7,730) 7,543 33 38} 10,710 12,684; 25,622 27,517; 18,298 23,124 
Depreciation .........cscececeeees 2,037, 2,082, 699, 660! 5,162] 5,186, 436 513 3 2} 2,184 2,437; 3,390} 4,174 3,017 | 4,128 
PD ME cnc ddenceeseeeecedees 6,887, 7,389) 1,835 1,902) 7,391) 8,267) 2,804 2,719 11 1l| 3,394 3,755 8,012! 8,772 6,072 | 8,136 
PN SO ss hace sasndascccdidces 1,789 2,341) 405 452) 1,139) 1,569 779 849 2) 3 720 864 1,483) 1,934 1,092 1,441 
| 
Directors’ emoluments............. 647) 669) 340 291 674 605) 268I 271, . 11 7 372 405 1,294| 1,376 540 609 
Administrative charges, etc......... 68 60 42 21 141 141 150) 130 5 5 140 128 169 186 13 139 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 1,126 130 261 37| 1,906; 1,548) 730) 29 397 149° 1,803) 295 12 | 193 
Rr Ce rere or reer 155 187 70 91 191 728| 43) ll 218 260 280) 7" 61 191 
Minority share in profits........... 124 126 18 ll 307 311) 226) 247 23 61 74!Dr. 12| 176 143 
Re reer ner 1,173) 1,201 336 282 108 272 220) 145 144 202 129 200) a 
Preference dividends .............. 593 607 260) 229) 633 659 170) 271 300 333 166 177 228 232 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 715 123 226) 680 934, 2,499 635 679 3 4 810 1,166) 2,730) 2,997 1,189 1,480 
Ordinary dividends ............... 8,319| 3,487 556 489| 1,576, 1,819 1,228} 1,112 6 6 1,061; 1,285 3,203) 3,521 1,751 1,965 
CGE GIO oo nec cttcacvesices 1,882| 2,753) 781 292) 2,730) 4,814 216 430) os os 850° 1,427, 2,545} 3,019 3,437 4,286 
Brought in (parent company)....... 4,651| 4,866 609 779) 2,400) 2,526) 1,020 842 56 48| 2,005; 2,102) 5,608} 5,952 2,799 3,509 
Carried forward (parent company)... 4,866| 4,897 77 2,526) 7 842 g 2,314, 5,952 3,509 


























































































































































































































































, , | Newspapers, ‘ | | 
eee Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Miscellaneous — 5 7 
Industry | Shipbuilding and Paint | Manufacturing | and Aircraft — Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
No. of Companies (5) (5) (16) (30) (10) (83) (3) | (7) 
Year | Prev Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 

Gross trading profit .............4. 3,738| 3,927] 4,464) 4,853, 10,217| 11,082| 80,852 66,724] 4,048) 4,457| 40,229 43,033, 745) 1,822, 2,006 | —1,821. 
Income from investments .......... 139 202 170 236 110) 192 518) 748 210 264 «1,172; 1,44 160 154 34 46 
Other current income.............. me an ia on was aa 232 1s}... with 7 6 17 6) wae a 
Non-recurring credits............6. 321 24 101 95) 822! 140} 3,085; 1,838 220) 126} 1,606) 1,293 11 1) 575 402 

VOR CRs 5 cc ccccacsicede 4,198) 3,153, 4,735 5,184) 11,149) 11,414 84,687 69,461) 4,478) 4,847 43,014) 45,781) 933) 1,983 2,615 2,269 
Depreciation .......s.seeeeeceeees 525] 578 929) 1,056 1,426) 1,688| 13,480! 15,189] 509 535] 7,328) 8,310 356, = 516 442 472. 
MEAD Si ci cdisiccnavendadcaes 1,280} 1,411, 1,120) 1,392} 3,691) 4,138) 30,400) 22,576) 1,527; 1,694) 14,137] 15,250) 141 609 622 488 
Seer rer reer 259) 323 326) 374) ee 789} 4,110) 4,371 295 364) 2,376) — 63) 106 181 179 
Directors’ emoluments. .........+6 131| 154 218 221 483) 555| 1,233) 1,227 222, 170} 1,844 2,028) 30) 31| 187 156 
Administrative charges, etc......... 8) 7 69 54 83} 50! 158 201 15 14 411 513 | 2) 44 50 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 629 159 320 251 181) 110, 1,566 518 66 58] 3,756 1,628 140 100 35 
WO a sincecciniaseceneseadsacs 20 20 183 227 333} « 1,524, 1,872 - 26 72 192 | | 59 | 58 

| | } 
Minority share in profits ........... - ai 11) 5 8&4 99) 362 535 33} 17 158 241 | | io Dr. 2 
BUN NUN cc xiankatseaiecanesas 13 13 163 151 122; 135 284 336 42 63 194 282) ha 168 | 163 
Preference dividends .............. 55 56 139 139 106 174 677 755 166 169 551 600! 37 39 54 | 38 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 444 209 22 49) 686) 566; 18,897; 11,089 131 126, 2,172, 3,062.Dr. 7 Dr. 188 83 |Dr 2 
| | | | 

Ordinary dividends ............... 465 495 538 570! = 1,317' “aad 6,720, 6,947 630 653] 4,312 4,588) 121 146 380 303 
REVEMMC TEDETVED 5 occ cceccccccces 283 672 655 609 290° =1,165) 3,156 2,984 318 404 5,207, 5,959) 50 491 675 338 
Brought in (parent company)....... 931; 1,017 460 502' 3,172) 4,836) 6,894) 9,014) 2,272, 2,771) 9,084 9,480 189 191 1,274 894 
Carried forward (parent company)... 1,017, 1,073 502, 588 4,836 5,293) 9,014 9,875) 2,771; 3,325) 9,480 9,610) 191 416 894 887 



















































































































































































































































Silk and ; Other , - Other TOTALS 
Industry Rayon Woo Textiles oi | Rubber | Tea Companies* | ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (6) (7) (9) (1), | (65) 19) (36) | 459 Companies 
| 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev Latest 
Gross trading profit ...........e00 430} 407| | 1,708} 1,826] 4,028] 3,760 1,119 1,290 4,069, 4,475 4,741] 3,450| 6,917| 7,226| 274,456 | 280,899 
Income from investments .......... 10) ll 24 19 200; 22 39 85) 169 281 100 lll 666 742) 6,087 7,710 
Other current income.............. 1) ua aie a 4 2 100 48 35 55 87 112 607 445 
Non-recurring credits...........+.. 23 7 58 18 830) ee! en 4 522 439 105 24 685 476) 13,469 8,372 
Total Income...........2..-+- 464) 425, 1,790] 1,863} 5,062) 4,165| 1,158 1,375, 4,860, 5,243 4,981! 3,640, 8,355] 8,556 294,619 | 297,426 
NR i csccceccesesiietns 149} 151 240 ~—«250| 1,697| 1,683] 375 ~—«411|,=S=«205| 24st] 275 ser! = 748] 45,462 | $1,258 
MGI ap aticows en tiawaenseees 82 48 525 595 920 958 388 505; 1,477; 1,740) 2,069) 1,374) 2,699| 2,573) 97,484 96,302 
PHONED ONE ct itscuadeesuekes cosas 28 27 138 153 246) 259) 4 8 433) 605 348 377 674) 803; 17,573 21,189 
Directors’ emoluments............. 65 67 156 160! 256 228 19 20; 106 113 93 43 220 2311 9,409 9,643 
Administrative charges, etc......... 1 3} 9 4 54 41) “| as 162 132) 65 56 226 229| 2,033 2,166 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 11 12 55 43 467) 7 | 1,001 550) 276 56 458 250) «415,261 6,058 
2 ap SUIS A FRR I 1 Y go om 1 2! | 12) 13 65,19) 58) 80,3499 | 4.280 
Minority share in profits ........... “e ws 19 15Dr. 3Dr. 8 } 10 7 90 104} 21 42) 1,733 1,942 
eho, re ee eee 23 25 24 24 149) 148 | 36 22) 25 22! 832) 1,030 4,185 4,716 
Preference dividends .............. 15 15 42 43 109) 111) oe oe 4 8 36 34 301 313 4,642 5, 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... < 14 49 41 552) 126) 61 123 7 45 70) 86 300 174, 30,744 | 25,748 
| ' 
Ordinary dividends ............... 52 43 252 231 416) 355 173 173) 987| 1,222) 897 794, 1,279 1,379 31,239 33,025 
ROVORME ROBREWED «oo 55 occ ccsdccece sec 35 205 255 231 520 125 50 316 537| 614 415 399 518 24,965 31,973 
Brought in (parent company)....... 312 349 711 775 712 733 333 346 956 1,028) 354 416 1,747| 1,963 48,549 54,939 
Carried forward (parent company)... 349 333 775 813 733 448 346 431\ 1,028 anit 416 401 aes 2,149 54,939 59,063 























































































































































































































* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and 


warehousing. 
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Comparative analysis of 459 balance sheets published October-December, 1956 (£7000) 


| 
| 





aici Breweries 
Y | and Distilleries 


| 


No. of Companies | 


Clothing and 


| Food and 
Footwear 

| 

| 


Shops and 
Confectionery | 


Stores Building Iron and Steel 


(32) 


Tobacco | 
| 


= Engineering 





| 
| 
| 
(13) (21) (6) | (1) (21) (15) 


Prev. armen Prev. 


63,246| 72,019| 51,680 
1,544, 1,570) = 2,703 | 
40,106; 49,056) 27,415 
30,319 j 
278 
4,717; 
5,158 19,372! 
4,029, 1,102) 
388 610) 


92,513 161,294 


1,931 3,427 
4,163) 10,866 
24,156 
10,924 
1,943 
33,188) 
34,763) 
4 





| Latest Prev. 
28, ~ 30,945) 127) 135 
6,943, 3,011) 53} 267| | 


59,666) 631662) 9,386) 10,317) 176-194 
23,496) 27,666) 10,956, 9,589, 89,148 
1,145| "604 oe 
2164) 1,401 Bsa ital 
5,046 15,215| 15,806 2079 1,700 13 
250 1,241) 1,496, 349) 335] ws | oe | 
2,174 2,919} 3,629) 12,864] 12,857, 3. |. | 
66,034, 414 
2,229) 


"44,379, 46,688, 200,152|226,559| 64,367 
131 


835 4, 964) 3,23 23| 
2,228 4 722 3 | 3,367) 7 
5,026 41,094} 3| 951) 2 
1,844 13,268| 764, 14, 138) 18 

ee 1,255, ...° | 
> 457 5,383) 
ee 5,146 
5,676 10,621) 


Prev. | Latest | | Latest 


138,002) 


Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | | Latest 


44,436| 

1,310 
20,890 
15,652 


“650 





PUNE COE oss cata sowneeeeandcue< 


145,554) 
Trade investments 


3,191) 
21,550 
10,107) 


20,825 
236; 
13,088 
2,538 


22,762| 
253| 
13,947] 
2,725 
168) 
450] 
3,755} 
279) 
2,349 


87,363) 103,284 


Debtors 

Net balances due to parent company 
Gilt-edged | 
Cash 

Other marketable investments 
Intangible assets 


- 13, a2 
4,025, 218 
14,179) 

815 
3,935 


550| 203,356 


G4 
5,741 
4,115 

373 


82,722 


22 
1,541 | 
116,791 | 


620) 
182,015) 


3,453} 
11,131 
27,215) 
15,075 

1,962) 
21,859 
15,21 
40,004 

1,077| 





Total Assets 








923 
2,727) ; 
5, 169} 35,327 


Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 
Reserve for future income tax...... 
Depreciation and obsolescence . 
eee 
Other provisions 

Creditors 

Other current liabilities 

Revenue res. and carried forward. 
Net balances due to subsidiaries .... 
Minority interests................, 
Debenture capital. ...... 0000.6 
Preference capital. .......ccccsccss 
Ordinary capital 


1,311 
7,832 
18,677 
16,307 
874 
15,834 
13,269 
42, ~ 


19,249} 590 
18,031 
4,438 
432 
12,413 
5,272} 
19,157) 
116 
1,074} 
4,225) 
8,317 
12,944} 


| 392 
16,299 
16,609 


60 
95 
a 


20,878 | 
“— 
1,340 | 
5477 5/632 7799 | 
32,245\ 34 ,741l 12,993 


490, 82,722 92,513, 161,294 182,015 116,791 
500 972, 


5| 39,338 

| 9,786 

4,484 

5,905, 2,470 

6,005, 19,166 
5,716} 16,493| 17,143 

| 197,550 203,356 44,379 46,688| 200,152|226,559 64,367 


720) 650| 
| | 


9,608) 


4,939 
3,549 
7,340 
6,932 


4, o2il 
28,846 
18,333 
35,757) 


5,030 
3,642 
7,210 
7,062 


66,034 


410 
5,603 
5,843 
5,369 


995) 
3,306) 
"700 "100° 11.396 


414 


34. 690) 








Total Liabilities 152,240 


40 





| a ~ 487) — - _ — - 
| 


—_ | 








Se: | | New 
Electrical Motors, Cycles | Newspapers, 
Manufacturing | and Aircraft | Paper and 
‘hie * >] ‘ | Printing 


(10) 


Chemicals 
and Paint 


Miscellaneous 
| Manufacturing 


(83) 


Latest 


Industry 


Cotton 


| Shipbuilding Shipping 
| 


No. of Companies | (5) (5) (16) (30) (3) (7) 





Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Prev Prev. 


16,042 
257 
9, 651 


| | 
Latest | Prev. Prev. Prev. | Latest 
| 


1 


| | 
| Latest | 


23,957] 176,035 
2,916] 2,941 
27,232| 143.593 


| Prev. | Latest | Latest 





12,899) 227,322 
464) 


13,669} 


Fixed assets | 12,008! 
Trade investments............... | 556 
Stocks 6,951 


14,137 
2,511 
7,550 


15,956 
2,557 
9,537 


7,508) 
292) 
9 


12,385) 116,996 
1,233, 4,303 
5,257, 69,170) 


130,624 
5,223 
72,910 


7,920) 
192) 
18! 


17,407 
261 


Debtors .. . 3,115, 3,566 
Net balances due to parent company aaa 
874 


Gilt-edged 
Cash 4,390 
2,734 


4,096 

158 
4,238 
1,055 


784) 
4,033) 
Other marketable investments 2,631) 

1 


Intangible assets 51 2,786 


4,566 
386 
2,347) 
1,082) 
2 


19,683! 
“248 
4,546 

93 


2,880, 2,221 





19,272| 


257) 
5,014) 68,964 


107) 


2,425 


84,642 
&g 
2,658 


1,457 
2,025 


6,954 

71,129 5f 
262 
17,523 
34,276 
947 
2,528) 


830) 
9, 046 


1,159 
2,048) 


2,544 
26 | 

81 
2,168 
28 
103 


4,350 66,618) 

61 148) 
1,570) 14,384) 
4,729) 35,837 
1,757 907 
4,673, 3,253 


2,080} 671 





Total Assets 30,679, 38,047 36,531 


39,313 


73,097) 


81,180 482,404) 





540,578 





682 36,015 311,616 335,422 12,482 14,210 30,900 | 





Bank overdrafts and loans 

Reserve for future income tax...... 
Depreciation and obsolescence 
CODA ROMOOR, 66.0 nceskcesve coun 
OGEE GROVISIONS «0 oes dncicces tosses 
oo SO Ee ree 
Other current liabilities 

Revenue res, and carried forward... 
Net balances due to subsidiaries .... 
BEUOTIEY GROOEOEES 55. cc tccescceves 
Debenture capital 

Preference capital. .......cccsecees 
Ordinary capital 


44) 


250) 
1,577} 


4 9: 50, 4,989) 





Total Liabilities 


2) 
2,106 
5,206 
3,928 

3 


‘ ,172 
2,558 
4,653 
563 
135 


13,297, 


906 
3,301; 2,700 
5,273) 5,759 
6,813 11,634, 


5,160) 
3,193 
9,509} 
4,653 
280) 
16,181 


5 881) 145,591 


14,570) 


72| 


810 
2,865 
5,771 

12,235 


| 30,679 38,047 36,531 39,313 73,097 81,180 482,404 


160. 
293) 
858) 
824 
26: 50 


3, 
29, 
77, 
99 


de 73,8. 58 


5,325 

8,309 
24,547 
89,059 


102,615 


107, 750 


§ 334 
1,725| 
4,821| 
1,842 

10} 





19,382 
23,266) 
95,741! 
13,012 

3,279 


913) 15,824 
1,772) 13,331 
5,179) 52,631 
1.964 29,275 

10 5114 
2,279) 67,577] 


2,324 

10,108, 60,942 
232) 

3,663) 


“609 
2,117; 4.611 
16.749 


4,669) 
4,071| 41,667) 


15,236 
12,858 
59,844 
31,996 

5,397 


"599 


9 95 866) 


2,663) 


252 
58 
1 
2,355) 2 
250 


65 
4,44 
31? 
4474 
9,237 

92 


43 757 
5,406 
"19 
4,029 
1,598 
6,568 


48,374 | 
86,015 2,870) 
4565 
8: 39) 
4,672 
4,07 i\ 


1,186) 


44,485 1,468, 1,468) 








540,578, 32,682 36,015 311,616 335,422 


12,482) 14,210| 30,900 | 
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238 





16,266 .— | —_ | 7130 | 








_ | Silk and 
Industry Rayon 


_(6) 


Wool 


No. of Companies | (7) 


Other 
Textiles 


(9) 


Oil 
(1) 


TOTALS 
ALL GROUPS 


| Other 
Tea | Companies* 


(19) | (36) ¥ 


Rubber 


| ( 65) 459 ‘Companies 





| Prev. Latest | Prev. | L atest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. 


a 4,057, 4,982 

4 169 

9,484 
2,677 


Fixed assets 

Trade investments............... 
Stocks ....... 

Debtors .. 

Net balances due to parent company | 
Gilt-edged 

Cash . 

Other marketable investments 
Emtamgible ausets. ... i. cccscccccees | 


Last 


1,565 
659 


64 
263 
148 
128 


370) 
149) 
12 28} 


6,666) 


1,266 
“517 


6 888 18, 095 
302 171, 
83) 48 
2,020) 2,188 
335) 409) 


Total Assets 


Bank overdrafts and loans 

Reserve for future income tax ...... 
Depreciation and obsolescence ...... | 
Capital reserves 

CURE PEOWMIONS ... o50.6 osc cbccecus | 13 3| 13 
Creditors .. H Ber! 527 
Other current liabilities............ | ee 164 
Revenue res. and carried forward... | 1,042! 1,041 
Net balances due to subsidiaries .... ou ~_ 
Minority interests | 


2 861 
722 
2,142 
1 079 
33} 
3,307 
4,240 


158 
587 
1,250 
2,716 


19,095 


"534 
445 
1,348 


¥ 500 
445) 
1,341) 


6,666 


Debenture capital 
Preference capital. ... 
Ordinary capital... .... 


Total Liabilities .. 6,888 


Latest 





"5,259 21,97 
190! 1, 453| 
8,663! 10,766! 
3,290, 3,952! 
ae 393| 
SO) 
2 502) 
1.647 
16] 


1,424 
“410 
19,236 42,925) 


2,725) 
795) 
2,357) 
1,159 
33) 
2,304 
667 | 
4,459) 9,935) 
418) 
3,612) 
4,286 
4,973) 


166 
580 
1,200 
2,791 


"19,236 42,925 


23,878) 
1,405) 
10, 316| 
4,295) 


| 
| 


529) 
80} 
2,253) 


1,918) 


239 


| 


4,172) 
265) 
289) 


2,648) 
3 


4,465| i978 


"275, 1,984 2,053) 
$34, “803, 974) 


| eee 
1,315 1,784) 

6, 498) 6 ‘334 

! 575 2) 

| 40) 


10,068! — 56,393, 916,632 
431 2'682| 3,574! 35,848 | 
2,460/ 6,286} 6,642, 486,107 | 
2,392| 36,090} 39, 471 349.961 
18} '184| 3,428 

1,288, 1,272] 919; 41,021 
41829 4°195' 4,173| 214,788 | 
45| 5,838) 5.236 24,723 | 27, 
123, L112} 1,033 41,463 | 42/830 


— 8,654 
502! 447 
2,643 
2,637 
8 


649 
4,909 
70 
120 


'1,053,935 
34,475 


3,048) 
8 





44,913) 


1,031) 


1,682) 


5,653) 
7, to 
147 


3, 535| 
1.726! 


10,404) 


| 
| 


i 


L028! 


3,712) 


4,036 
4,823 


44,913 


| 


1,204] 


7,382) 





8,130! 31,636; | 20,137) 21,636 108,070) 117,625 2,113,971 2,338,342 





77| 
1,521, 
2,616) ’ 7 7 } 
3,470) 2,329) 
1,290) 79| 
3,864! 4,999) 
4,946 3,280) 


176, 1 “34 
618) 358| 620) 
130) 42| 964) 964, 9,455 151,405 
1,204 12,928, 12,955) 4,266) 5,326) 17,601 18, 139| 331 3327 369, a9 


8, 130 "31,636 636 32,900 20, 137) 21,636 108, 070) 117,625 2,113,971 2,338, 342 


296 14,537! 18,196) 83,721 
1,099, 1,718) 1,577) 98,570 
1,431; 3,633] 4, 234} 345,293 
2,126 5,448) 6,634! 171,952 

| 1,354) 1,346 18,070 
1,835) 19 o94| 10,630) 318,785 
3,671) 4° 5,992) 185,076 
3,543} 12,189) 12,863} 


747| 3901 
479| 23,539) 


1: 36 
RY 646) 


73,299 
100,088 
295,257 | 
163,644 | 
21,446 


448,717 | 


“218 
3,746 
168 


“044! 
7166 
1,784! 


117,549 








Year’s Free Scrip Issues | 


| 


a 


22,611 


— | | 300 _ 
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Statistics 





The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statisti¢dal page appeared. 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages.........0sc00« Dec. 29th 
Production and Consumption Jan. 5th 
ROWED. « dikedtaissacsccnesccse Dec. 15th 
TEMUONIIED BMI cancsccscnccccacs Dec. 22nd 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits ............... This week 


World Trade 


eee eeweeeeeee 


OVERSEAS 


Saes This week 


Western Europe: 
Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe: 

Prices and Money Supply Dec. 15th 
United States 


151 
sais Dec. 22nd 
deuade Jan. 5th 


Dec. 29th 











World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 























Exports (f.o.b.) 


Imports (c.i.f.) 





1938 


Annual ‘Rate 








July to 


| 


Annual Rate 




















eee ere weer eeeee 








UK dependencies 
8 Pere rer ee errr 
Malaya and Singapore..........- 
Ce GRU ob donc decncceeuseeee 
PRI c con anes cos eue aes eweees 













Other sterling countries........... ‘ 
Vo ee errr andeeeeee 





ee) 






Iraq 








Northern Rhodesia ............. 
Nyasaland .......... eceseeeccde 
Southern Rhodesia ...........6- 
SOME WOR AMIR ..c cc cccccccese 





EPU COUNTRIES 
Total continental countries ........... 
Belgium-Luxemburg ............ 
MN b.6Gis ds eee anvawees 
WEE vciea concer cumemaewaues 
Germany, Federal Republic..... . 
Ds cideccccn cc ckuecceeexanes 












ee 





| 





NUD a iviciecnciiemwsewes 
WUNOOD « anew ds cudicoen cccccee 






Total dependencies (excl. sterling area) 
Netherlands Antilles 









ee a 


| 


ee 


















2,603 


867 
185 
328 
52 
47 


2,151 
5 


115 


719 
187 























7,771 8,468 9,583 

3,401 3,793 4,086 eee 
424 444 610 537 

1,016 1,358 1,286 1,267* 
294 244 215* eee 
418 370 418 eee 


8,238 8,647 


1,656 1,747 2,168 1,646 
380 407 363 384 
{ 1,182 1,277 1,107 1,188 
359 401 289 2594 
489 519 a ial 
322 309 282 312 
720 830° 905° 950¢ 
683 124 194 782! 
411 484 538 527° 
gi2 |} 1,056 | 2,139 | 1,229 
21,471 24,442 | 27,330 | 26,263 
2°300 2776 3,331 2°981 
948 1,042 1,090 1047 
4,181 4,798 4,670 4.263 
5248 6.135 1,579 7,305 
1,638 1,857 2,023 2142 


2,688 


583 634 759 745 
1,583 1,726 2,021 2,084 
1,225 1,307 1,372 1,405 

335 313 304 256 

. 3,076 3,223 3,418 

173 803 8584 





19,537 
15,110 
4,427 


20,311 
15,548 
4,763 


25,054 
19,672 
5,382 


24,012 
18,628 
5,384 

















7,837 7,969 8,282 


























194 








1,539 
572 











2,858 
1,019 
1,776 
1,300 

478 


4,156 
966 


15,657 
11,108 
4,549 


1 
1 





7,308 




















9,447 10,889 
3,567 4,209 
601 651 
1,026 1,249 
199 246 
319 380 


1,688 8,375 
1,869 2°160 
293 307 
1,297 1,361 
348 290 
204 273 
503 572 
“688 “B04 
} 393 435 
1,368 \ 1,485 
23,694 | 27,138 
2'535 2'830 
1.163 1.173 
4/221 4'688 
4571 5,793 
2°439 2'106 


498 
4,284 
980 





7,526 





11,160 


4,621 
862 

1,353 
2344 
420 


8,590 
2,052 
313 
1,608 
273 





“617 


134 
499 





1,572 


31,678 
3,250 
1,335 
5,872 
6,594 
3,185 


3,738 
1,362 
2,289 
1,748 

438 


4,483 
1,046* 


20,470 


1954 1955 April to | 1938 1954 1955 | April to July to 
une, Sept., | june, | Sept., 
1956 1956 1956 1956 
WORTD ~ 
MU) cdctGeen ous ceuuscedeweneees 20,856 77,541 84,109 94,885 par 23,556 79,486 88,337 98,900 eee 
STERLING AREA 
Mk cio eERMAIe OcuaSWceteceuees ‘ 6,627 18,872 20,499 22,316 eee 7,784 20,702 23,473 24,371 oon 


30,631 
3,134 
1,274 
5,342 
6,749 
2,934 








1,088 
2,130 
1,771 

595 





19,929: 





2,361 
5,165 


7,264 
3,938 











13,602 
6,868 









7,605 
4,535 














13,604 
6,325* 





WN orca ara ahhie aay xd Ware ae PRR 143 558 594 755 és 119 527 535 597! aii 
MOMOD senegal dasitiveececdaceste 147 563 669 617 a 114 789 884 1,120 we 
ORNNUNN Be eS oar ceaeew ee 18] 1,690 1,912 2,042 107 1,029 992 1,166 1,135 

ok, Se 965 3,553 3,407 3,316 i 967 3,488 3,326 3,070 ie 
PRROURME Gaikial asd eerai’e Hes RE Wee ee 408 1,062° 1,026° 861 923 440 955° 1,087° 1,160 1,038 
POE SeiwassVeceseweniedaweees 289 1,562 1,423 1,487 1,566! 295 1,630 1,306 1,048 1,294! 

REST OF THE WORLD 

Total CE ee Fee ree et eee 2,265 6,748 7,665 8,485 sai 2,391 7,969 8,652 10,293 iia 
LS eee nee 147 397 397 515 268 185 463 525 612 578 

MINORS Sr Gh i enmiecara Ab oideilatird 381 856 932 865 936 275 629 604 913 was 

| RSE SYS foe eintae 146 111 ‘i any jet 79 230 ins ne ats 
EO 3 Ae oe eee 767 1,629 2,011 2,404 2,480 759 2,399 2,471 3,228 3,296 








With the 






Figures cover general trade as far as possible. 


(3) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. 


i Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not ava'lable. 
t following exceptions in 1938 :—India and Pakistan, year beginning April; Iran, year beginning June. 
$3 () Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. 

6 million in exports and $3] million in imports. 





Data refer to calendar years 


(?) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938, amounting to 
(*) Based on two months’ data. 


(*®) Partly estimated. 



























































































EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 5 days ended January 5th, 


was an 


* above-line 


1957, there 


surplus (after allowing for 


Sinking Funds) of £35,752,000 compared with a 
deficit of £107,270,000 in the previous 16 days and 
a surplus of £82,492,000 in the corresponding period 


of last year. 


Net expenditure 


** below-line ”’ 


was 


£49,208,000, bringing the total deficit to £940,926,000 
(£737,595,000 in 1955-56). 

















April 1, | April 1, | Week 5 Days 
Esti- 1955 1956 [Jended| ended 
£7000 mate, to to Jan. Jan. 
1956-57] Jan. 7, | Jan. 5, a 5, 
1956 1957 1956 | 1957 
| 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax....... '2085,500] 807,888 | 853,460] 87,740) 52,458 
tl See | 144,000] 61,200 66,300} 13,000) 13,300 
Death Duties .....| 170,000} 134,400} 123,700] -2,300) 3,000 
SEAMIMB... 2.022200 | 58,900 55,200; 46,900] 1,400; 1,000 
Profits Tax, EPT..} 216,750] 155,100| 154,200] 3,800) 5,050 
Excess Profits Levy| 4,000] 16,400 4,150 400; 300 
Special Contribu-|)) | 
tion and other 1,000 500 | 310 150 100 
Inland Revenue. .| 
Total Inland Rev. 2 680,150 11230, 688 1249, 0: 20 108790} 74,908 
Neer 1204,000 898,444 925, 377 20,311) 16,121 | 
PREM Scink cb aime ws 953,350] 638,825 > 680,655] 9,625! 5,320 
Total Customs and 
Be cesses 2157,350 11537,269 | 1606,052 | 29,936) 21,441 
fotor Duties...... 92,000 "37,3 57 | 54,156 }13,173). 7,739 
PO (Net Receipts) oe 950} 2,500] 950\Dr.750 
Broadcast Licences) 28,000] 17, 800 | 19,600 ana ae 
Sundry Loans.... 30,000} 28,442} 30,358] 1,000 43 
Miscellaneous ..... 200,000} 146,112; 131,089] 2,699 650 
PR Shawasckines 5187,500 2998, 18 3072, 756 1156554 104032 
Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest .....} 670,000] 514,939) 580,805] 9,422) 10,608 
Payments to N. Ire-| | | 
land Exchequer..| 61,000 42,488 | 48,246] 3,011) 3,444 
Other Cons. Fund. . 10,000 8,915 | 7,966] 2,346) 2,464 
Supply Services .. .|5941,918 [2695,363 |2958,301 | 58,500) 50,700 
ee = — — | —E 
ETE 4682,918 3261 3705 | ‘om 318 73,279 67,215 
Sinking Funds ....| 37,000 25,773 | | 26,341 783i 1,065 
** Above-line” Surplus of _ ; ! | | 
EE Chacutictccen eos 288,860 | 548,903 | 82,492) 35,752 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- | 
HUB ssc anicdeecaceaueee 448,735 | 392,023] 10,561) 49,208 
; - _ 4 | =a» 
Total Surplus or Deficit..... 737,595 | 940,926 | 71,841; 13,456 
Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ..] 152,609} 199,666]-13509} 5,145 
Savings Certificates 14,100} 48,400 1,800} 400 
Defence Bonds ... — 21,542 | — 32,792 ]— 9069 601 
Premium Savings Bonds. . me 52,300 800 
































FLOATING DEBT [a Market Rates: Spot 
(£ million) — , Pee anne we coe <a ” _ 
- l January 9 Jommery 3 | January 4 | January 5 [ “Jonmery | 1 7 a January 8 ‘| January 9 
ne W = —_ Means | 1 
- Advances | 
= : , Total United States $...| 2-78-2-82 2-78%-2-79 2-79-2-79% le. 79-2: 79 fy l. 19 fy-2-79 fe; 2-79}-2-793 | 2-79} 2-795 
Date | | Floating | Canadian § ...... | oo 12-67 4§ 2-67 ff |2-68 4 —-2-68 & 2° 68 2-68 f;| 2058}-2-68% |2-68 1f-2-6848/2-68 |i 2-681 
a Tap Public | Bank of | Debt Preach Fr. .......] 972-65-987-35 | 9843-984} 9843-985 9843-985 | 985$-985$ | 9854-985 | 985) 985} 
| Depts. | England | ee bs ee 12-154 -12-33,4[12- 254 12-25§) - Kae -12-25$)12-25}-12-25$)12- Ren 3 12-253/12-253-12-26 /12- 254 12-26} 
Belgian Fr. ...... { 138-95 140- ~. \14 at 55~ |140-20- 140-20- 140-27 
| | | | 141-05 0-624) N0-6 140-60! 140-25) 140-25 140-32 
1956 | | | Dutch Gld........ 10- 56-10-72 10-644. 10. 643/10-65%-10- esi 110-654-10-653/10-65}-10-654/10-65}-10-65},10-653 10-65 
Jan. 7} 3,440-0 | 2,083-7 249-7 | | 5,773-3 | W. Ger. D-Mk 11-67 § -11-84 2011 - 723-11- 73 | 11-73-11 - 73%) 11-73-11-734/11-73§—-11-73% 11-73}-11- 733 11-735 11-74 
| j | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00 80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 80-00-80-10 | 80-00 80-10 
Sept. 30 | 3,610-0 | 1,358 2 | 238-0 | 5,186-2 | Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17623 1757-1757$ | 1757$-1758 | 1758-1759 | 17584-17594 1758-1759 | 17583 1759} 
| Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-593 [14-472 -14-473:14- 47} 14-48 |14-47}-14-48 |14-48}-14-483)14- 4832-14-49 |14-48; 14 49) 
Oct. 6) 3,610-0 | 1,338-8 253-7 | 2-3 5,204-8 | Danish Kr........ | 19-19§-19-48} | 19- 38-19-38}! 19-38-19-38}| 19-38-19-38}/19-383-19-388/19- 383-19- 38% 19-38) 19°38 
» 13! 3,610-0 | 1,322-7 248-3 | 1-0 | 5,182-0 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85 -20-15 | 19-94-19-94}/19-943-19-95}!19-94}-19-95}/19-95}-19- 96}/19-95$-19-96 (19-95; 19-96 
, 20}; 3,620-0 1,542-2 255-9 | vee 5,218- ii 
” 27 | 3610-0 | 378-9} 268-2 | OB | Saseg One Month Forward Rates 
| | Lk ee ee thc. pm t-ke. pm #-tc. pm §-;Ac. pm &-%C. pm ts pm 
Nov. 31! 3,610-0 | 1,360-2 263-6 ; ses S2SeT tCemaa Biss oc isc etacscsckes kc. pm-{e.dis | ge. _- i dis | §c.pm-{c.dis | §c.pm-jc.dis | 4c.pm-Aec.dis &e.p dis 
» 10} 3,610-0 1,341-2 258-7 | 1-8 5,211-6 French Fe. .......s05 1-3 dis | = dis 1-3 dis 3 dis 1-3 dis par 2 chs 
» 17] 3,610-0 | 1,283-0 293-4 2-3 SE Ot SNORE sn icessiaccaseskyns 4-3hce. pm =| 3}-2fc. pm | 3}-2}c. pm | 3-2$c. pm 23-2}c. pm | 23 pm 
» 24] 3,610-0 | 1,265-9 259-6 0-8 ee eee ere rer es £-3 pm | ] I ais $-} dis q dis 4-} dis $-} dis 
Ce ee ere 2} ic. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2§-l}c. pm | 2-l4c. pm 2-lic. pm | -2-1 pa 
Dex 1} 3,630+0 | 1,276-5 227-3 1-0 Sg ee See 23-2}pf. pm | 23-2}pf. pm | 2z-2}pf. pm | 23-2}pf. pm | 2}-2}pf. pm |; 3-2 pm 
» 8} 3,620-0 | 1,340-9 208-5 2:0 | SA7R-@ | Mtalian Lire. ......5.5..000600. 3 pm-par |. 3 pm-par 3 pm-par | 3 pm-par 3 pm-par | 3 pm pat 
» 15} 3610-0 | 1343-7 200-2 es | 5,155-9 | Swedish Kr. ............0.eeeeees 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 1}-}6 pm lh pm 
L—— 4 | Danish Ke. .... 22s ..scceetedeccecs 5-26 pn | 5-26 pm | 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm | 5 2) pm 
» a 4,959-: 5 254-6 4-0 | 5,198-1 | Norwegian Kr............0...000- 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pu -pat 
cee Se j | P oS= 
1957 | ~ wes | Gold Price at Fixing 
Jan. 5 3,530-0 | 1,430-0 245-7 | 1-8 5,207°5 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/53 | 250/45 “ss 250/03 | 249/11} | 250/0 














Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The Treasury bill rate fell for the 
fourth successive week at the tender on 
Friday last. The discount market raised 
its bid by a further 4d. to £98 16s. 1d. 
per cent. This brought the rise in the 
bid since December 7th to 1s. 4d. per cent, 
marking a reduction in the discount rate 
by just over } per cent, to 433 per cent. 
At last week’s tender a sharp increase in 
bids was made also by outside applicants, 
and the market’s allotment rate dropped 
from its high level of 68 per cent to 54 
per cent; the offer of £270 million was 
under-allotted by £10 million, and total 
applications rose steeply by £34.2 million 
to £406.7 million. At yesterday’s tender, 
the offer was £260 million. 

Credit was short in Lombard Street 
before the week-end, but on the first three 
days of this week conditions were com- 
fortable. On Thursday last the market 
faced the first of the heavy new year tax 
transfers, and in addition five or six 
houses had to make repayments at the 
Bank ; nonetheless, thanks to the addi- 
tional maturities of £60 million from the 
63-day bills, the market covered require- 
ments with only trifling special assistance. 
On the Friday special purchases were 
very large, but in the first half of this 
week market supplies have been adequate. 

The price of gold in London has fallen 
sharply as a result of the big rise in 
sterling The price on Wednesday was 
just 250s. an ounce, compared with 
250s. 7d. a week before. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





o/ 


Bank rate (from 
43%, 16/2/56) 


Discount rates 4 
| Bank bills : 60 days. 43 4h} 


oy 
/o 


5} 


Deposit “rates (max. j 3months 47-4} 
bank. ..... : 3} | 4months 47-48 
Discount houses 3$* | 6months 5-5} 
Money Day-to-day.. 3-4§ | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods... . 4 Smonths 6-6} 
Treas. bills 2 months 4} 4months 6-6} 
Smonths 4§§ | 6months 6-7 








* Call money. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
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on Jan. 11, | Jan. 2, Jan. 9, 
(£ million) 1956 1957 1951 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... 1,811-6 | 1,968-9 | 1,928.4 
Notes in banking dept.... 38-7 56-4 47-0 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,846-3 }| 2,021-2 | 1,971.3 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion... . 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3:0 30 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : | 
Public accounts.......... 17-7 18-0 | 18-5 
MNIR. bc-Ssic tase cnncne 28-1 212-4 219-9 
WN ccd deccasawtsevin 69-6 75°3 14:3 
Ee ane ree ene | 315-4 305-7 512-7 
Securities : | 
eee | 250-3 203-2 | 253-9 
Discounts and advances .. | 28-5 45-3 10-6 
OE re ee ee 17-0 17-0 17-4 
. erro ree a 295°8 265-5 ‘81-9 
Banking department reserve. 41-0 58-4 j 48-9 
ae eee ee 12-8 19-0 } 15-6 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,975 million from £2,025 mullioa 
on January 9, 1957. 
TREASURY BILLS 
Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
| 
Date ob a - 
Tender lier Average Allotted 
Offered — i} Rate of t Max 
2 Allotment Kate* 
1956 | 91 Day a ” 
Jan. 4 | 260-0 | 387-0 81 4-97 | 57 
Oct. 5] 280-0 424-9 101 1-51 56 
= a 280-0 | 403-6 | 102 2-21 55 
o a | 280: Of | 3592-9 100 2-12 66 
\91 Day 63 Day | 
» 26] 200- 0. 0-0 412-4 99 9-85 30 
Nov. 2); 200-0 70-0 405-8 99 11-55 36 
» 9] 200-0 80-0 419-1 99 10-86 27 
» 16} 190-0 90-0 396-1 100 0-00 39 
» 25 | 210-0 80-0 440-6 100 3-34 5» 
» 30] 220-0 70-0f | 403-3 100 4-69 52 
Dec. 7] 220-0 60-0 441-0 100 10-28 24 
» 14] 230-0§ 60-0 424-9 99 1-54 55 
91 Day 
» a 280-0 379-8 98 1-43 68 
» 28 270-0 372-5 97 1-81 68 
1957 
Jan. 4 270-0t 406-7 95 9-11 54 

















* On January 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 l6s. ld 
higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offering yesterday was for £260 million at 91 day bills 
+ Allotment cut to £260-0 million. 


secured 54 per cent, 


million. § Allotment cut to 


£220-0 million. 


t Allotment cut to £600 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
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| W. S. Hunter, Asst. Manager. 











THEROYALBANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Head Office, Montreal 


JAMES MUIR, Chairman and President 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, General Manager 


A. F. MAYNE, Associate General Manager 
(Non-Domestic Business) 





Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1956 





ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks 
(including items in transit) . 

Government of Canada and provincial 
government securities, not exceeding 
market value ... 

Other securities, not exceeding market 
value ... ‘an _ 492,218,188 

Call Loans, fully ‘secured ? 165,289,376 


$585,749,787 


715,005,707 


1,958,263,058 
1,295,093,026 


Total quick assets . 
Other loans and discounts 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under 
the N.H.A. (1954) ‘ 
Bank premises 
Liabilities of customers ‘under ‘accept- 
ances, guarantees and letters of credit 93,174,380 
Other assets was re ava es 7,877,367 


186,200,416 
30,690,073 


$3,571,298,320 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits .. oe . $3,278,375,435 
Acceptances, guarantees ‘and letters of 
credit ... bia aa ae 93,174,380 
Other liabilities . jaa 13,046,872 
Total liabilities to the ~ 3,384,596,687 
Capital paid up . wait 50,298,893 
Rest Account . wee an 135,737,122 
Undivided profits int _ exe 665,618 


$3,571,298,320 


Over 870 Branches 
In CANADA, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH 
GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, 
PERU, URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, 
PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN - REPUBLIC, 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Offices in NEW YORK, 
LONDON and PARIS. Correspondents the world over. 


Auxiliary in France 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 
Paris 


LONDON BRANCHES : 

City Office : West End Office : 

, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 
S.W.1 

B. Strath, Manager. 
A. P. Harvey, 
C. F, Stuart, Asst. Manager. 








UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is Limited) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 


CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 


* 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL -Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - -Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 9,500,000 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 











2/4, COCKSPUR STREET, 


R. B. Murray, Manager. 


Asst. Manager. 


























———HEEEKE E> DDI —_$_ 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


bas pleasure in introducing the 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


(Approved under the Finance Act 1956, Sec. 22) 
Both Premium and Annuity depend on 
the price of Investment-Trust- Units 


at the time of payment. 


Professional men are invited to apply for full particulars. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 


FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON EC2 


HERE > DD 
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but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


Everybody knows that it’s Worcestershire for China... but for 
Insurance the World and His Wife come increasingly to the 
“*Yorkshire’’. This old established Company provides insurance pro- 
tection all over the world and has built up a reputation for reliability 
and enterprise — keeping abreast of ever-changing conditions. 

It will be to your advantage to find out what modern forms of 
insurance, backed by over 130 years’ experience, are now available. 
Your local “Yorkshire” Office will readily co-operate in arranging 
protection to suit your needs. ¥& 


... the World and His Wife choose 


— YORASHIRE *% For i — the “ Yorkshire” has | 
INSURANCE Company Lid Sxiitnintte teem: 


and modern farm equipment. Every aspect can 
be covered — Fire, Accidents to Farm Workers, 
Farmer's Third Party Liability, Motor and 
Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 Trade Vehicles and all risks of Live Stock 
Mortality arising from breeding, exhibition, 
Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world Foot and Mouth Disease and transit. 











reeO—————— 
THE 


Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 3,000,000 square miles — about the 


relative to the state of markets, agency size of Europe or the U.S.A. — widespread 
‘ : industrial development — a rapidly 
representation, financial and currency 


increasing population — a continent which offers 
exchange problems. undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 830 Australian 
HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
banking service, including undertaking 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 industrial surveys, arranging business introductions 
and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs. 
If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 


. THAILAND THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria). Over 830 branches and offices throughout Australia. 
Assets £286 million. 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins St., Melbourne. London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC 2 
Information Department: 8 Princes Street, London, EC2 
Your best introduction to Australia 
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INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . MALAYA . 
SINGAPORE . HONGKONG . MAURITIUS 
JAPAN 
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INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
throughout the 








Branches Country 








Y, 
AFTER 4 YEARS Y} Z 
sy Z y j RESERVES Z 
exceeD 7 7 \Ol to £10 Per Month 7 7 exceeo 7 
£35,000,000 % “w, uf £1,970,000 7 
UMMM NG UMMM WY} 




















THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated ithe Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 








CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... 


RESERVE FUNDS STERLING 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... 


$25,000,000 
£8,000,000 
$25,000,000 








Chief Manager : 


Chairman : 


London Office : 


BORNEO 
Colony of North 
jorneo 
Jesselton 
Labuan 
Sandakap 
Tawau 
State of Brunei 
Brunei Town 
Kuala Belait 
BURMA 
Rangoon 
CAMBODIA 
Phnom-Penh 
CEYLON 
Colombo 
CHINA 
Shanghai 


BANKING 
A comprehensive 


HONG KONG 


HEAD OFFICE : 





9, Gracechurch Street, 


London Managers: S. W. P. Perry-Aldworth; M. D. Scott 


HONG KONG 
C. BLAKER, M.C., E. 
MICHAEL W. TURNER 


D. 
E.C.3. 





BRANCHES 
DJAWA Tokyo Sunge: Patam 
Djakarta Yokobama Teluk Anson 
Sur 
= MALAYA PHILIPPINES 
EUROPE Colony of lloilo 
a Singapore Manila 
Paris Collyer Quay THAILAND 
—_ —_ Orchard Road Bangkok 
ong Kong Suapah Road 
Kowloon + alm er panghok 
Mongkok ave 
North Point Cameron UNITED KINGDOM 
INDIA — Loudon 
Bombay iia Din U.S.A. ; 
Calcutta Sein’ Rasen New York 
m Lange San Francisco 
JAPAN Malacca 
Kobe Muar VIETNAM 
Osaka Penang Saigon 
BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 


the Bank’s 


Trustee Companies in 
LONDON 


SINGAPORE 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of =o 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated ir California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. é 





























PRO TEM? 





profits or no profits. 


have not already considered your own position 


True, the Fire Insurance will finance a new building, new 
stock. But how long does it take a business to recover after 
a fire? Could you afford to carry on during this period? 
Legal & General have a ‘Loss of Profits’ Policy to 
cover this difficult, in-between time. It helps meet 
those overheads which must still be paid for — 


Such insurance is the only positive way of ensuring 
that flames will never rob you of your profits. If you 


following a fire, may we suggest you get in touch 
with us at once? It will be too late if you find 
yourself sitting amongst the debris. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 





TEL: CHANCERY 4444 
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remains COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
Who on earth can save? BANK OF AUSTRALIA 











‘ er connn. 
“Save... save... save! That’sallyouhear = are mete ete 
these days. I ask you, who can save?” 
‘We all can, George. And we do; 
through our life assurances. And so do 
at least 10 million British families — 
through Home Service Insurance’, 


*Ah! You mean this *‘man at 
the door”’ business?” LS a 


‘Exactly, George. And do aa e / 

you realise that this “business” ‘3 WP 

— Home Service —CSF SS 

Insurance — invests 

enormous sums in the 

country’s economic 

welfare ? Over 

£300,000,000 has 

already been 

invested in 

Industry and 

Commerce alon 

while probably twice that amount has gone into Government 
es SET « Over 500 Branches throughout Australia, Territory of Papua and 

New Guinea and British Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the World. 

‘And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about LONDON OFFICE : 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


G ee ee . al iat 9 and at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 
£,60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good HEAD OFFICE: Sydacy, N.S.W., Australia. 
“Yes — but...’ 


‘Really? You astonish... 





‘And all this comes about through that well known 
personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 
claims, and generally being counsellor and guide 
to these 10 million families 
who look on him as a personal friend’, 


*Yes — but how...’ 





“You may think that all this has nothing to 
do with the kind of insurances you and I hold. 
You couldn’t be more wrong. 
The Home Service Insurance 
Man also does a substantial 
proportion of the ‘‘ordinary” 
life assurance business in 
this country, as well as a lot of 
fire and accident 
insurance. All in all, George, as 
an instrument of our economic 


%,% 
ae 
* 


‘© 
rage 
A he 


survival, the Insurance Man is 


J doing a good job of work’. 


Pe 


When you insure with the 


J : ta: “ROYAL” 
10 million families BESTA 20 cn be sre of expert ani 


. : ance in the arrangement of your 
3 Patan gh insurances and immediate service 
sa V CS through 233 Me on a world-wide basis if you have 


a loss or claim. 


HOME SERVICE fee ow 


1 North John St. | 2428 Lombard St. 


Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 














The Fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of South Durham Steel & Iron Company, 
Limited, will be held on January 30th at the 
Great Hall, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 


The following is the statement by Mr B. 
Chetwynd Talbot, TD, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


In forwarding to you the report and 
accounts for the financial year which ended 
on September 29, 1956, I include my address 
to shareholders which will be made at the 
company’s annual meeting in London on 
January 30, 1957, and which will appear in 
the press in advance of that date. 


PROPRIETORSHIP 


The annual meeting, which is the fifty- 
eighth since South Durham was_incor- 
porated as a public company in 1898, is the 
first opportunity I have had as the chairman 
of your board of directors of addressing 
myself to the proprietors of the Equity 
capital of your company which was placed 
on the market 12 months ago. Therefore, 
before I proceed to refer to the results of 
the past financial year’s trading and my 
remarks in general I give you the details 
as to the proprietorship of the 8 million of 
Equity capital issued in the offer of sale by 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency made a year ago. 


The number of holders of the 8 million 
Ordinary shares exceeded at December 1, 
1956, 18,500 and represents an average 
holding of 433 shares. Likewise the holders 
of the 3 million 54 per cent Debenture stock 
created at the same time amount to 1,880 
and represents an average holding of £1,600 
Debenture stock, 


It is very gratifying to your directors to 
know that firstly both the private investor 
and the investment institutions have a large 
measure of faith in the future of South 
Durham and secondly it is further proof 
that the policy of the Government to return 
the industry to private ownership has been 
endorsed by the individual investor and the 
argument of the opponents of this policy 
asserting control of the industry would pass 
into a few hands has been refuted. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


I now turn to the financial results for your 
company’s past year and to the circumstances 
which have contributed to affect adversely 
the levels of profits. These principal factors 
I refer to in detail later in my statement. 
Your company’s gross trading profit for the 
past financial year amounted to £3,222,817, 
to which requires to be added £14,518 income 
from investments. The total gross profit of 
£3,237,335 represents an increase of £471,878 
over the preceding financial year and consti- 
tutes: a record level of earnings in the history 
of the company. 


In my letter contained in the Offer for 


Sale, I indicated for the past financial year 
a reasonable estimate for the level of profit, 


RECORD LEVEL OF EARNINGS: 
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after charging, Jepreciation but before pro- 
viding for taxation, interest on the Debenture 
issue and on the borrowing facilities arranged 
with our bankers, Barclays Bank Limited, 
should amount to £2.25 million. Despite 
restrictions affecting levels of production and 
the progressive increases in costs, and after 
charging £850,000 for depreciation and an 
amount of £40,785 in respect of directors’ 
fees, pensions, audit fee and Debenture stock 
trustees’ remuneration as recorded in the 
profit and loss account, the net profit has 
exceeded by an amount of £96,550 the 
amount postulated in the Offer for Sale and 
comprises a total of £2,346,550. 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 


In commenting on the _balance-sheet 
figures for the financial year I would draw 
your attention to the sum of £4,043,460, 
including routine capital expenditure, ex- 
pended during the year on the development 
schemes as outlined in your company’s 
capital expenditure commitments contained 
in the Offer for Sale. The capital commit- 
ments at October 1, 1955, amounted to a 
figure of £9,984,002 and subsequent additions 
approved by your directors during the past 
financial year to increase efficiency and to 
secure higher levels of rolled steel and pipe 
production comprised an amount of £3.5 
million, making, after the deduction of the 
sum of £4 million expended during the year, 
an amount approximating £9.5 million. 


Due to increases in the levels of production 
during the year and to the incidence of the 
higher levels in costs of raw materials and 
to the values and amounts of work in pro- 
gress as compared with September, 1955, 
stocks and work in progress increased by 
£1,275,000 to an amount of £5.3 million. For 
similar reasons trade debtors have increased 
by an amount exceeding £500,000 to a figure 
of £2.9 million. 


The amount owing to our bankers at 
September 29, 1956, amounted to a sum 
slightly in excess of £1.4 million, and I refer 
in detail at a later stage to the factors which 
have contributed to these facilities being 
utilised to this extent. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


Due to the complete reconstruction and 
increase in your company’s capital structure 
and to the issue of £3 million 5} per Cent 
Debenture stock, the present capital struc- 
ture of your company is not comparable with 
that for previous years. I would, however, 
draw your attention to the following altera- 
tions in the capital of the company, the 
capital reserves and the revenue reserves. 
You will remember that in the offer for sale 
the authorised capital was increased to 
12 million Ordinary and Unclassified shares, 
of which amount 8 million Ordinary shares 
were issued. This capital structure compares 
with the combined amount of Preference and 
two Ordinary share issues amounting in total 
to 1,237,820 shares in February, 1951, the 











date when all the assets of the company were 
acquired by the Iron and Steel Corporation 
of Great Britain. During the periods while 
the assets of the company were held firstly 
by the Iron and Steel Corporation of Great 
Britain and subsequently after the passage 
of the Iron and Steel Act of 1953, by the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency, these three denominations of shares 
were merged into Ordinary stock and at the 
same time the three separate outstanding 
Debenture issues of South Durham and 
Cargo Fleet were redeemed and replaced by 
an equivalent amount of loan which was 
increased from time to time to meet the 
expanding levels of capital expenditure. At 
the end of September, 1955, your company’s 
indebtedness to the Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation Agency in loans amounted 
to £5.5 million, including approximately 
£1.8 million of the three original Debenture 
issues, and was liquidated immediately prior 
to the offer for sale. The liquidation of these 
loans was achieved by absorption of these 
amounts in the sale by the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency of the 
8 million Ordinary shares and included the 
payment of a special dividend to the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency 
amounting to £1,262,180, which was deducted 
from revenue reserves. The debiting of this 
special dividend, the capital duty on the £4 
million unclassified shares authorised but not 
issued, and expenses of stamp duty for the 
5} per Cent Debenture issue, together with 
the expenses of reorganisation and issue and 
the discount on the issue price of the Deben- 
ture stock, expiains the reduction by the sum 
of £1,409,109 in the amount standing to 
revenue reserves at the termination of the last 
financial year. 


During the last financial year investment 
allowance reserve has been increased by 
£350,000 to an amount of £930,000 and 
replacement of fixed assets reserve by 
£300,000 to an amount of £600,000. These 
appropriations are incorporated together with 
the sum of £500,000 transferred to general 
reserve as detailed in the profit and loss 
account. 


In the offer for sale Barclays Bank under- 
took to provide borrowing facilities up to 
£4 million in order to cover the incidence 
in the immediate future of “ hump” expen- 
diture and to finance increases in stocks and 
work in progress. Under normal conditions 
these borrowing facilities should prove to be 
self-liquidating and will be obtained from 
increases in the annual level of profits and 
sums retained by way of depreciation, amount 
placed to general reserve, and taxation 
allowances. 


As I mentioned previously capital expen- 
diture during the last financial year amounted 
to £4.04 million, and the proportion of this 
expenditure secured during the year from 
your company’s resources by way of amounts 
set aside for depreciation and transfers to 
reserves approximated 51 per cent of the 
capital expenditure involved. 


I now refer to factors which have sub- 
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stantially contributed to affect the level of 
profit for the year. As you may remember, 


for a period of 15 weeks from April 22, - 


1956, to August 7, 1956, an embargo was 
imposed by the officials of the Allied Crafts- 
men’s Unions on all overtime, including 
week-end work from mid-day on Saturday 
to six o’clock on Monday morning. I think 
it would be appropriate to state this unfor- 
tunate decision was made by the officials of 
the craftsmen’s unions concerned, the large 
majority of whose members are employed in 
many industries other than the iron and steel 
industry. Due to this withdrawal of labour 
the essential maintenance of plant and 
machinery was gravely affected and necessi- 
tated routine maintenance being carried out 
during the normal working week, thus 
seriously impeding the level of production. 
The completion dates for new plant to 
become operative were affected and the bene- 
fits from increases in production and the 
corresponding decreases in operational costs 
were accordingly postponed. 


You will doubtless have observed the long 
overdue increases in the controlled selling 
prices of a large range of steel products were 
made public on December 15 and became 
operative from December 17, 1956. I con- 
sider I should remind you that since March, 
1956, the steel industry has been carrying in 
three stages progressive increases in the costs 
of production without having received during 
a period of nearly nine months any compen- 
satory adjustments in the home market for 
the controlled levels of prices for steel pro- 
ducts. The first of the three principal items 
affecting production costs was occasioned by 
the increases in the agreement negotiated 
between the industry, the Confederation and 
the Allied Craftsmen’s Unions with regard to 
the basic level of the scale of wages. The 
two further items reflecting on the costs of 
production were imposed on the industry by 
the British Transport Commission and the 
National Coal Board at short notice and have 
been carried by the industry up to the middle 
of last December. The implications arising 
from these progressive increases in produc- 
tion costs have imposed a heavy burden on 
the industry and further increases both direct 
and indirect have not been taken into account 
in these recent adjustments. Due to the dis- 
ruption of normal supplies from the Middle 
East on which the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe rely for a substantial propor- 
tion of their requirements of oil products, the 
industry may well be faced in the immediate 
future with further increases which will tend 
to offset the full benefit secured from the 
recent price adjustments. 


Naturally the storm of criticism which 
arose on the publication of these modest 
increases was anticipated and comprises the 
continuation of similar statements over a 
long number of years by consuming indus- 
tries endeavouring to explain away their own 
inabilities to compete in export markets. The 
recent Press announcement stated that the 
general level of steel prices in the United 
Kingdom would be 8 per cent below the 
average levels of prices charged by the Wes- 
tern Europe steel producers to their internal 
consumers and amounted to an average 
increase of 6 per cent on costs to the con- 
sumer in the home market. By a simple 
method of arithmetic it will be appreciated 
that industry in this country has been secur- 
ing its steel supplies to a degree of nearly 
15 per cent below the prices charged to their 
Continental competitors and though in the 
recent price adjustments this disparity has 
been decreased an advantage of 8 per cent 
in cost is still enjoyed. It has been evident 
for a long while to many of us entrusted 
with the responsibility of operations and 
developments that adequate attempts are not 
being made by industry to keep in step with 





their competitors abroad, and an overhaul of 
methods of production is desirable. 


I consider it would be in the interests of 
both consumers of steel products and the 
steel industry if a wider approach to the 
subject of fixation of steel prices is con- 
sidered on lines similar to the formula 
operated in the United States over a long 
period of years. This proposal would include 
adequate price levels for specified periods 
in the home market. It would be essential 
to include reasonable margins to take care 
of demands outside the direct control of the 
industry and these proportions contained in 
the statutory prices would require to be 
co-related to the length of the period during 
which the prices of steel products would 
remain static. 


NEW STEEL PIPE DEPARTMEN1 


During the year the new steel pipe depart- 
ment at Stockton has come into active pro- 
duction. This development has enabled your 
company to secure contracts of great mag- 
nitude in Canada, Venezuela and the Middle 
East. By the end of November, 1956, the 
quantity of steel pipes delivered for the final 
construction of the Westcoast Transmission 
pipe line was equivalent to a distance of 
195 miles. The usages of the vast resources 
will play an essential part in the economic 
development of industry in the Western area 
of this great Dominion. The total mileage 
of the Westcoast Transmission line amounts 
to 662 miles and the actual mileage of steel 
pipes destined under normal conditions to 
be shipped by your company over the period 
January, 1956, to March, 1957, is equivalent 
to a distance of 312 miles and represents 
47 per cent of the total length of the line. 
A contract for a substantial proportion of 
the pipes for the Trans-Canada project to 
convey the natural gas from Western Canada 
to the industrial and more heavily populated 
eastern section amounting to 636 miles was 
secured by your company in May, 1956. 
The first deliveries of pipes are due to 
commence in March, 1957, and owing to 
climatic conditions causing cessation of con- 
struction during the winter months deliveries 
will require to be spread over a long period, 
namely to July, 1959. The tonnage of steel 
involved in these two contracts amounts to 
264,300 tons and the value exceeds $52 
million at present levels of prices. Your dir- 
ectors are satisfied that the clauses incor- 
porated in both contracts together with the 
arrangements made with our bankers cover- 
ing the forward sales of dollars and firm 
freight rates secured are adequate to safe- 
guard the financial implications of these two 
contracts, 


In addition to the two large Canadian 
orders, contracts of similar magnitude have 
been secured from the principal oil com- 
panies for substantial increases in the de- 
velopment of pipelines for the conveyance 
of oil from the extensive oil-producing areas 
in the Middle East to ports of shipment. 
I write these remarks in the middle of 
December and accordingly it is unwise to 
prejudge events in that turbulent part of the 
world, but should these contracts be frus- 
trated or suspended due to international con- 
ditions the tonnages in question will, in my 
opinion, be readily taken up for pipeline 
construction in other parts of the world. 

Before I depart from this new and im- 
portant sphere of the activities of South 
Durham I consider you would desire to have 
full information on the progress which has 
been achieved in the last 12 months in the 
development of this industry and the im- 
portant part this specialised product is play- 
ing in the economic progress of the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth. From the 
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experience I have gained during recent years 
from my visits to Canada and the United 
States I feel confident that the policy of that 
great member of our Commonwealth, ajter 
determining the ability of its own industries 
to meet the requirements of its rapidly ex- 
panding economy, comprises the intention to 
secure from the United Kingdom the maxi- 
mum quantity of plant and machinery for 
capital investment which we can supply sub- 
ject to the essential conditions with regard 
to quality, price and delivery. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


I referred earlier in my address to the fact 
that capital expenditure during the financial 
year amounted to £4.04 million and the prin- 
cipal items, beyond completion of the new 
steel pipe plant at Stockton, which have come 
into operation during the past financial year, 
comprised at the West Hartlepool works (i) 
the final stages of the erection of the ore pre- 
paration and handling plant, (ii) the comple- 
tion of the 22 ft. 6 in. diameter blast furnace, 
which commenced production of iron in 
April, (iii) the gantry and overhead cranes for 
the direct handling of hot metal to the steel 
plant, (iv) additional heating facilities for in- 
gots and slabs to increase plate production, 
and (v) the installation of the second 4-high 
stand in the medium plate mill and extensions 
to finishing facilities to deal expeditiously with 
the increasing level of steel plate production. 
The other principal items on which a high 
level of expenditure during the year has been 
incurred and which are due to become opera- 
tive during the present financial year com- 
prise (i) a sinter plant with an annual capa- 
city of half a million tons to secure improve- 
ment in the quality of materials charged into 
the blast furnaces and so obtain a reduction 
in coke consumption and an increase in iron 
production ; (ii) the construction of a third 
battery of coke ovens which, on completion, 
will enable the West Hartlepool works at this 
stage to be self-reliant as far as coke require- 
ments are concerned. 


At Cargo Fleet the principal items of 
capital expenditure incurred, though not yet 
operative, comprise (i) extensions to the dis- 
charging facilities on the River Tees to enable 
two ore carriers to be discharged simultane- 
ously, (ii) construction of the ore stocking 
ground, (iii) replacement of a sinter plant, 
installed during the war years as an emerg- 
ency, by a modern unit, and (iv) construction 
of the 22 ft. 6 in. blast furnace together with 
ancillary equipment to increase pig iron and 
ingot production. Subject to no unforeseen 
delays being incurred, it is anticipated the 
blast furnace will come into production dur- 
ing the first half of 1957 and the sinter plant 
during the latter part of 1957. 


The principal items contained in the sum 
of £9.5 million authorised by your directors 
during the last financial year on capital ex- 
penditure outlined above comprise the 
installation of turbo-alternators of the most 
modern type to generate the electrical 
energy requirements of the West Hartlepool 
works and extensions to the level of steel 
pipe production at Stockton. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


I now outline the other activities of steel 
production and fabrication which your’ com- 
pany has developed over a period of years. 
The steel products rolled at the West Hartle- 
pool and Cargo Fleet works play their part 
in the endeavour to build up the economy 
of our country. During recent years your 


company has been entrusted by the Central 
Electricity Authority and by private enter- 
prise with the fabrication and erection of 
seven power stations for the generation 0 
electricity. 


Recent orders secured indicate 
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a continuity in this specialised type of con- 
structional work will be secured. In the 
range of fabricated steel work required as a 
matter of urgency for the early completion 
of the necessary facilities for handling oil 
products at the refineries constructed recently 
at Aden and at Kwinana in Western Australia 
your company has contributed. The supply 
of fabricated steel work of a similar nature, 
both for the home and export markets, is 
continuing to be secured. 


A further development during recent years 
comprises at Stockton extensions to facilities 
to increase production of storage tanks and 
industrial plant. Your company has sup- 
plied and erected plant of a considerable 
magnitude to develop treatment of bauxite 
in Jamaica. Further contracts of a similar 
nature have been secured for extensions not 
only in Jamaica but also in British Guiana. 
The value of these contracts in course of 
completion and for future extensions amounts 
to £1.78 million. 


During recent years your company has 
been developing in export markets the sale 
of a specialised steel product, namely 
Larssen Steel Piling, rolled at Cargo Fleet. 
In co-operation with the firms who handle 
these sales in certain export markets valu- 
able connections have been built up, includ- 
ing among other important contracts secured 
in Canada the supply of the steel piling for 
the Toronto Harbour extensions, and during 
the recent financial year the steel piling for 
the wharf construction of the Canadian 
British Aluminium Company Limited at 
Baie Comeau on the St. Lawrence. Your 
company also secured during the last year 
the contract for the supply of steel piling 
and fabricated steel work, against heavy 
Continental competition, for the construc- 
tion at Bluff Harbour in the South Island 
of New Zealand, which will ultimately play 
a prominent part in the exports from this 
Dominion. These negotiations were spread 
over a period of many months and, as I have 
placed on record previously, this contract is 
a further indication of our intention to 
strengthen the bonds between the members 
of our Commonwealth. 


I have given you an outline of your 
company’s large range of fabricated and 
specialised steel products the production and 
marketing of which, both for consumption 
at home and for export to the Commonwealth 
and world markets, are the direct responsi- 
bility of the directors and officials of your 
company. 


EXPORT RESTRICTIONS 


I consider it is my duty to draw your 
attention to the contradiction in policy which 
is becoming manifest with regard to the 
restrictions of steel exports imposed on the 
industry. In this respect it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to remind you of the recent 
temarks of Ministers regarding the vital 
Necessity not only of maintaining the existing 
levels of export but in particular of increasing 
the proportions to the countries from which 
the essential currencies are ‘secured in order 
to safeguard our national economy. In my 
view it has become apparent in recent years 
that by the restoration of the iron and steel 
industry to the control of individual investors 
the approach to these problems and the 
methods of execution necessitate careful 
examination. In recording these remarks I 
appreciate the important part which during 
a period of some 22 years the British Iron 
and Steel Federation has exercised in achiev- 
Ing the present level of efficiency in the 
industry. During the years when the future 
of the iron and steel industry was afflicted 
by divergent political opinions I do not 
question that the firmness of policy in dis- 
Cussions with the Government of the day 





received during those difficult years the full 
approval of those in an executive capacity 
on whose judgment the future of the industry 
largely depended. In my view it is in the 
interests for the further development and 
expansion of the industry as outlined in the 
Press report of December 15th that a more 
direct method of approach to discuss these 
problems requires to be established than 
exists today. Before the passage of the Iron 
and Steel Act of 1953 I do not question the 
correctness of empowering the British Iron 
and Steel Federation to act as a medium for 
discussions between the Government of the 
day and the industry, but since approximately 
75 per cent of ingot production has been 
restored to private ownership I raise the issue 
whether the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion should be entitled to continue exercising 
these powers. Your board of directors 
assumed the responsibility of all facts con- 
tained in the offer for sale and likewise these 
responsibilities continue for the future 
prosperity of your company. In concluding 
these opinions it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion has never possessed executive powers 
with regard to the financial obligations of 
individual companies nor _ responsibilities 
affecting earning powers. In my opinion this 
position now requires revision to endeavour 
to secure that more direct forms of contact 
are established on these vital matters between 
the Board of Trade, the Iron and Steel Board, 
and the industry. 


DIVIDEND 


Your directors have considered in all 
aspects whether it would have been prudent 
to increase the dividend for the year over 
and above the amount of 8 per cent indi- 
cated in the Offer for Sale. I have already 
made reference to the factors which have 
contributed to the reduction in the level of 
profits during the past financial year. I 
ask you to bear in mind that since last June 
the incidences of the rise in production costs 
to which I have referred previously have 
been borne to their full extent and during the 
first 2} months of the present financial year 
these impositions have continued to be car- 
ried. Due to the disruption of the normal 
supply of oil from certain countries in the 
Middle East additional costs in the level of 
production have arisen comprising a direct 
increase in the cost of oil and likewise an 
amount, from which the full implications will 
take time to be measured, on freight charges 
on the import of raw materials, The overall 
effects of these increases, which may well be 
of a substantial nature, were not included in 
the recent increases in selling prices, since 
both the duration and amounts cannot 
readily be forecast. Your directors feel in 
approaching the decision with regard to an 
increase in the rate of the final dividend these 
factors are of paramount importance, also 
bearing in mind the commitments on capital 
expenditure which have been entered into in 
order to increase the outputs of the pro- 
ducts manufactured by your company. 
Your directors are only too conscious of 
their responsibilities to endeavour to main- 
tain the values of the Equity capital at a 
high level and, when the international 
position becomes clearer, to consider the 
desirability of raising the rate of distribu- 
tion. 


FUTURE TRENDS 


The Iron and Steel Board and the indus- 
try make a detailed study at regular 
intervals of the trends of the anticipated 
future levels of steel requirements by 
industry in the United Kingdom and to 
maintain a reasonable level for export to 
Commonwealth and world markets. From 
a review of the future trend of demand in 
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the near future it is evident a substantial 
increase of heavy plate production is essen- 
tial to enable the United Kingdom to main- 
tain and to increase the prominent part 
which the industry of the United Kingdom 
has played over a long number of decades 
in building up the standards of living in the 
free world. . 


Arising from experiences gained by your 
directors in both Europe and the United 
States it is evident the demand for steel 
plates during the immediate future is 
destined to show an increase of consider- 
able magnitude. In my view the demands 
will arise firstly from the urgent necessity 
to increase both the carrying capacity and 
the availability of modern tankers in order 
to meet the increasing demands for the 
supply of oil. Secondly, in order to carry 
economically to the iron and steel produc- 
ing countries the essential supplies of ore 
an increase in the number of specialised 
ships of this nature is required, Thirdly 
and finally, from the experiences gained 
during the months the Stockton steel pipe 
department has been in production an 
equivalent increase in the demand for steel 
plates will automatically arise for the con- 
struction of trunk lines to transport both 
oil and gas. . 


Your directors, after taking into considera- 
tion these factors necessitating expansion of 
steel plate production at West Hartlepool, are 
submitting proposals to ensure a substantial 
addition to the level of steel plate production 
can be achieved, 


CONCLUSION 


_I have stated previously during the finan- 
cial year the steel pipe department at Stockton 
commenced production. I now feel I should 
draw your attention to the great efforts made 
at West Hartlepool to ensure that plates of 
the highest quality to comply with the strict 
requirements of these specifications were 
rolled and to the whole-hearted co-operation 
of your managers and employees at Stockton 
to ensure the quality of this new product 
would be on a comparable basis with the 
standards demanded in this specialised indus- 
try. I would also draw your attention to the 
efforts so readily made by all managers, mem- 
bers of our staff and employees to minimise 
to the greatest extent the handicaps which 
were encountered during the last financial 
year arising from the restrictions on overtime 
working. 


Since the end of the financial year your 
directors have appointed Mr T. J. Williams 
to the position of group general manager, 
steel production, and I am confident you 
would like me to extend to Mr T. J. Williams 
our wishes for his success in his increased 
responsibilities. 

I intend to add two more remarks. Firstly, 
you will have observed in your directors’ 
report that Mr J. E. Shepherd has reached 
the age of 70, and that under Section 185 of 
the Companies Act, 1948, his reappointment 
as a director requires your confirmation. Mr 
Shepherd has been with your company for 
a period of 33 years and I knew full well I 
am expressing not only the opinion of your 
directors and of myself of our satisfaction at 
the decision of Mr Shepherd to continue in 
his capacity as an executive director, but also 
to the fullest measure of every member of 
the staff. Secondly, during the year certain 
of the officials of your company have retired 
due to increasing years of age. I would like 


to place on record to you the value of their 
services over a long number of years in 
building up the prospects of your company. 
During their years of loyal service in the 
interests of your company I can assure you 
their successors have been most adequately 
trained. 








The annual general meeting of The United 

Steel Companies Limited will be held on 

rset 31st at the Iron and Steel Institute, 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt, cir- 
culated with the report and accounts for the 
year to September 30, 1956: 


The report of the directors and the 
accounts covering the twelve months ended 
on September 30, 1956, are enclosed with 
this statement. The report shows the growth 
of steel production, the result of the year’s 
working and refers to the continuing 
modernisation and expansion of the works 
and the need to enlarge our capital. 


DEMAND AND PRODUCTION 


The growth in world demand for steel 
continues. Steelmaking countries increase 
their productive capacity year by year and 
some newcomers have entered the field. 
World production in 1955 was 265 million 
tons, which was 35 million tons more than 
in 1953. But production is still insufficient 
to overtake demand. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


According to the industry’s _ statistical 
returns there are about thirty countries in 
the world for which separate production 
figures are given. The table below arranges 
them in five groups and gives the produc- 
tion of each group and the total of them all 
in the years 1953, 1954 and 1955, and com- 
pares them with 1937, the highest prewar 
year. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF DEMAND 
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from published statistics, and even if they 
are abc to many, not all will know or 
remember how striking they are. 


The capital sum which has been expended 
in this great expansion in a long period of 
rising costs far exceeds the proportionate 
gain in productive capacity and __ this 
high capital cost in relation to gain in 
capacity, it must be assumed, will continue 
to rise. 


With regard to the future, forecasts for the 
United Kingdom put the demand in 5 or 6 
years time at 28 million tons of steel, includ- 
ing some increase for direct export. This 
would require an addition of 8 million tons 
to 1955 production. 


THE COMPANY’S 
PRODUCTION 


Our Company in the year 1955 produced 
2,585,000 tons of crude steel which was an 
increase of 92,000 tons over the previous 
year. It is expected that we shall be able to 
contribute 700,000 tons towards the 8 million 
tons estimated additional production required 
for the United Kingdom. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The expansion of our Company and the 
cost of it has been reported to you from time 
to time. In 1945-46 our production in round 
figures was 1,604,000 tons, in 1954-55 it was 
2,559,000 tons. The money spent on capital 
account in that time has been £54 million. 
In addition, in our last financial year we 
spent £11 million, bringing the total over 
these years to about £65 million. _ Of this s sum 
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§:71 7-54 7-63 9-26 
2-67 8-41 9-65 11-07 
133-51 230-49 219-99 265 -18 





* Includes Yugoslavia but excludes China. 


There was a halt in the USA in 1954 as a 
result of the steel strike in that country which 
appears to have cost it and the.world 21 
million tons. Otherwise every steel produc- 
ing country has continued its progress 
year by yeamand the USA in 1955 sur- 
passed its previous record which was made 
in 1953 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PRODUCTION 


In the United Kingdom the 1955 produc- 
tion was 19.79 million tons, a gain of 1.27 
million tons over the previous year. Imports 
amounted to 1.86 million tons, and after 
allowing for re-usable material and stock 
changes the total supply of steel was 21.57 
million tons. Of this the home markets used 
85 per cent and 15 per cent went abroad in 
direct exports. All these figures are taken 








about £50 million has come from internal 
resources, £7 million has been brought in 
from coal mines compensation and the net 
realisation of investments and £7,700,000 
has been found from new capital. 


Only a small part of these sums has been 
spent on new capacity in terms of steel 
ingots. Part has been applied to replacing 
and increasing the productive efficiency of 
existing ingot capacity, part to modernisa- 
tion, and part to installing plant and equip- 
ment for making larger numbers of products 
and more highly finished products. 


FUTURE EXPANSION 


With regard to the future, doubtless there 
may be temporary fluctuations, but there is 
no doubt that world demand will continue 
its upward trend and it may well be that 
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supply will lag behind for a considerable 
time. 


It needs no argument to demonstrate that 
the expansion in steel production throughout 
the world is too large and is moving too fast 
to be provided entirely by the internal 
savings of steel producing companies how- 
ever owned. Very large contributions have 
been made and will continue to be made 
from this source. But the speed at which 
production is to be increased in order 
to keep in step with rising demand 
cannot be governed by the rate at which 
steel companies as a whole are able to 
save money. 


It has been the policy of our Company to 
proceed with profitable developments in 
modernisation as fast as its development staff 
can. design them, and the heavy engineeri ng 
industry of the country can supply what is 
needed. So long as this policy is followed 
there will be times when expenditure wil! be 
more than can be met from accumulated 
financial resources and it will be necessary 
to augment them with new money. 


During the past year work on development 
has progressed rather: more quickly than 
would have been expected a year or two ago. 
Besides this earlier call on internal financial 
resources the amount of money locked up in 
stocks continues to increase ; in eleven years 
it has risen by more than £18 million. 


FUTURE TRADING RESULTS 


Trading results since the close of the 
last financial year have been affected 
very [little by current conditions arising 
from credit restrictions and the __ inter- 
national situation. In particular, the demand 
for heavy steel products has shown no signs 
of contraction. 


It is difficult to foretell whether the Com- 
pany’s activities will be influenced in the 
immediate future by circumstances outside its 
control, but on the other hand the benefits 
arising from the capital expenditure of recent 
years, which is large, are now being reflected 
in the Company’s results. This factor would 
increase profits, if existing circumstances 
remain unchanged and, conversely, it would 
be a counteraction if circumstances become 
less favourable. The effect of the increases 
in costs has been carried since the middle 
of the year without any compensating 
advance in steel prices.* 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The accounts in their present form and 
the explanatory notes and schedules which 
have become part of them leave little need 
for further comment. Capital expenditure 
amounted to £11,134,000. This has been 
met from retained earnings and net current 
assets. 


There have been considerable movements 
in certain items of current assets and current 
liabilities and the net figure is lower by 
£2,513,000. The increase in the figure of 
creditors is mainly due to the presentation 
of large accounts for capital expenditure in 
the last month of the year. The comparative 
figures of taxation show an increase of 


e Note: ‘Siace this statement was written a ge 
increase in steel prices has been announced. 
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£1.902,000 which is a reflection of the rela- 
tive profits of 1955 and 1954. 


Stocks have increased by £4,787,000 partly 
due to rise in prices, and partly due to in- 
crease in volume arising from growing 
turnover but also to a considerable extent 
from the need to provide for temporary in- 
terruption to normal movement of materials 
during major developments. 


It is a pleasure to record once again our 
appreciation and thanks to the staff and all 
employees at every branch. They display 
unfailing industry and interest in the opera- 
tions of the Company and take pride in the 
contribution which they are able to make to 
the prosperity, not only of their Branch, but 
of the Company as a whole. 


BRANCHES 


All the major productive departments 
throughout the Company have been fully 
employed. At many steelworks all over the 
country production was disturbed to a greater 
or less extent by what came to be called the 
ciraftsmen’s embargo, but this disturbance 
did not reach a significant level at any of the 
Company’s Branches. 


The following are the most interesting 
features of the Branches most of which are 
the developments : 


CUMBERLAND GROUP 
Number of employees: 6,307. 


When Her Majesty The Queen on her tour 
of West Cumberland opened the first electric 
power station to be operated by atomic 
energy at Calder Hall we were honoured by 
her, visit to our Workington works. Here 
Her Majesty put into operation a_ link 
between the electrical system and the local 
power lines of the Electricity Grid thus 
making these works the first steel works in 
the world to be operated by means of atomic 
energy. This link makes possible an inter- 
change of current which is estimated to save 
the consumption of 15,000 tony of coal a 
year. 


The replacement and electrification of the 
rail mill and secondary mills are now com- 
plete and are in operation. 


At Distington there has been considerable 
expansion at the iron foundry’ which 
specialises in heavy iron castings such as 
ingot moulds and slag ladles for our own 
works and for sale. This production 
together with general castings has now 
reached about 2,000 tons per week. 


SHEFFIELD GROUP 
Number of employees: 16,507. 


Samuel Fox and Company Limited.—The 
trade of this subsidiary is particularly 
dependent on the activity of the road vehicle 
industry and it has been affected to some 
extent in regard to certain products by the 
difficulties which this industry has ex- 
perienced during the year. 


Nevertheless, a high rate of activity has 
been maintained and ingot production has for 
the first time exceeded 300,000 tons in one 
year. 


Production of stainless steel has advanced 
by 10 per cent over the preceding year, 
though there has been and still is anxiety 
about the situation in respect of the 
supply of nickel, which is an_ essential 
constituent of the most popular varieties of 
this steel. 


Rather more than one-fifth of the national 
Production of alloy and stainless ingots 
during the year was produced at the Stocks- 
bridge works. 





Works developments have included the 
installation of new mills for blooming ingots 
and for the cold rolling of strip. A com- 
bined bar and rod mill is being built and 
preparations are under way to install later 
next year another large arc furnace along- 
side the one which started work in Novem- 
ber, 1954, and which has been in successful 
and continuous operation since that time 


Steel, Peech and Tozer Branch.—The 
demand for all the products of this branch 
except railway springs has been heavy and 
consistent throughout the year, and the reces- 
sion in the motor industry has produced no 
appreciable change in our order books. 


Steel production exceeded one million 
ingot tons for the first time. This was 
achieved partly by the completion of the con- 
version of the Templeborough furnaces to 
100 tons capacity, and partly by operating as 
many as twelve out of fourteen furnaces at 
Templeborough. Until five years ago not 
more than ten furnaces were maintained in 
operation, but since then numerous advances 
in furnace repair techniques and a greater 
use of mechanisation have gradually in- 
creased furnace availability to give the pre- 
sent 20 per cent improvement. A still further 
improvement will come in the present year. 


Another four soaking pits of a much im- 
proved type have come into operation at the 
cogging mill thus providing ingot heating 
capacity which increasing production from 
the mill itself made necessary. 


There has been much concentration on 
development schemes which cannot be in- 
cluded in the present report but which will 
reach completion in the present year. These 
include the Brinsworth Mill, the 30 in. mill 
expansion, a new cold rolling mill and a new 
bundling press. 


YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Orders and deliveries increased by over 40 
per cent in value. Steam shunting loco- 
motives completed during the year were 
probably the last steam powered units to 
leave the works. Diesel locomotives were 
more than doubled in number and value and 
orders in hand will allow at least a further 
doubling of output. The plant has been 
maintained in good condition and labour 
relations have been co-operative, in spite of 
minor incidents that received rather wide 
publicity. 


UNITED COKE AND CHEMICALS 
COMPANY LIMITED AND ORE 
MINING BRANCH 


Number of employees: 2,273. 


The major undertaking during the past 
financial year has been the continuation of 
the building of a battery of 43 coke ovens to 
replace a similar number of obsolescent 
ovens. These are scheduled to come into 
operation in July, 1957. 


At the Ore Mining Branch a W 600 Drag- 
line has been completed and put to work at 
the Crosby Warren pit at Scunthorpe. This 
is a Ransomes and Rapier machine with a 
bucket capacity of approximately 10 cu yds 
and is the first of its type to be built. 


The output of the Dragonby Mine has 
been increasing over the past financial year 
and has now achieved the level of 10,000 
tons a week. 


LINCOLNSHIRE: APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM 
STEEL COMPANY BRANCH 


Number of employees : 10,724. 


The Branch again established record out- 
puts in their plate mills, their section mills 
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and their melting shops. The fact that no 
record was broken in their blast furnace 
output may perhaps be regarded as due to 
the arbitrary nature of the period of a 
financial year. The two largest furnaces 
were both relined during the year and iron 
production is now proceeding on record high 
levels of output and record low levels of coke 
consumption. 


The large programme of work on replace- 
ments and extensions is proceeding to 
schedule. It includes the additional turbo 
blower for the ironworks and the additional 
steel melting furnace which is due for com- 
pletion early in the new year. 


TAXATION 


The burden of taxation is a common sub- 
ject in the statements of company chairmen 
as it is wherever two or more people are 
gathered together. No one can deny that a 
levy of near 50 per cent of income is a 
heavy weight to carry. But the root of the 
matter is not really taxation. The root of 
the matter is State expenditure, and although 
taxation appears to each one of us as a pain- 
ful extraction, it is by and large the only 
source of State income. So long as the State 
is required by the taxpayer to undertake, or 
takes on itself, tasks which have to be paid 
for, the cost of these tasks must be met by 
taxation. It is a pity there is no glib word 
for State expenditure, nevertheless we should 
make more impression if every time we com- 
plained about the level of taxation we sub- 
stituted the words, State expenditure. Most 
of us think it can be reduced and we are 
probably right, but if we studied State ex- 
penditure and talked about it as much and 
as Often as we talk about taxation our breath 
might not be wasted. 


_ Here are two examples which alone 
illustrate the magnitude of State expenditure. 


The first example is State expenditure on 
fixed capital assets. In 1955 this expendi- 
ture by the Central Government, the Local 
Authorities and the Public Corporations 
amounted to £1,300 million which was 
45 per cent of the total amount of 
public and private spending on fixed capital 
assets. 


The second example is State employment. 
In 1955 the state directly and indirectly 
through nationalised services and industries, 
employed and paid the wages of 6,200,000 
persons and this number is 26 per cent of 
the employed population. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND STRIKES 


But there is another side of the account 
which we have come to call productivity. In 
my statement a year ago I talked about in- 
dustrial relations and I would now like to 
add a word which has a bearing on produc- 
tivity. While we are making strenuous 
endeavours to increase productivity we still 
indulge in strikes which have the opposite 
effect. It is true that they cause less loss of 
time than in days gone by and it may be that 
the time lost is not large in relation to time 
worked, but the effect of the loss cannot be 
measured in men-days lost by the strikers 
themselves nor by reference to the area to 
which they may seem to be confined. The 
actual individuals who strike may seem to 
lose only their own wages but indirectly they 
lose much more and many other people also 
suffer injury. 

Strikes affect the prosperity of the works 
in which the strikers are employed, they 
affect the activities of those who supply them 
with materials and services and those who 
buy their products. More widely and in- 
directly the income of the whole country, 
which is what we have to live on, is lowered 
and still more remotely the strikers inflict 
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damage on our goodwill in the markets of 
countries with whom we trade and in others 
with whom we hope to trade. In a word the 
strikers lower the prosperity and prestige of 
their country which causes a loss not only 
to themselves but to every one of their 
countrymen. 


NEED FOR BROADER OUTLOOK 


In these days we have secured for our- 
selves a high standard of living and we pride 
ourselves on having reached a high level of 


civilisation. It seems unbelievable that in 
industry with our complete and long estab- 
lished wage negotiating machinery we should 
ever resort to strikes as a final arbiter. And 
it is even more unbelievable that public 
opinion still permits an odd man or an odd 
number of men for some reason or other and 
perhaps unknowingly to break their contracts 
of service with the express object of leading 
what we have come to call unofficial strikes. 
Can we not take a broader outlook and allow 
differences in industry to be settled by 
arbitration ? 
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To make such a suggestion may seem un. 
realistic. But is it? These conflicts and 
this irresponsibility may appear relatively 
small and the injury they inflict may seem to 
be confined to those directly concerned. But 
the harm they do and the reduction in pro- 
ductivity which they cause cannot be 
measured. It is not confined to the few 
directly concerned, it harms our country as 
a whole, in both the commercial and the 
political world to which we look for a living 
and in which we hope by example to 


strengthen the cause of peace. 














THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


INFLATION STILL THREAT TO CANADIAN ECONOMY 


CENTRAL BANK MAY NEED BROADER POWERS FOR 
EFFECTIVE CONTROL, SAYS MR JAMES MUIR 


The Eighty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of shareholders of The Royal Bank of 
Canada was held on Thursday, January 10th, 
at the Head Office in Montreal. Mr James 
Muir, Chairman and President, in the course 
of his address, reviewed some of the economic 
development which has taken place during 
1956, with particular reference to the rising 
tide of inflationary pressure, pointing out that 
some of them are from new and unexpected 
quarters. He expressed the view that it might 
become necessary to enlarge the powers of 
the Central Bank of Canada to keep under 
control the forces which threatened the 
“ integrity of our money.” 


INFLATION STILL A THREAT 


“During 1956, the bugbear of inflation 
became a reality,’ said Mr Muir, “and 
inflationary pressure broke through to raise 
the price level. Nevertheless flexibility in the 
economy, plus the impact of governmental 
and private decisions, notably in the financial 
world, combined to reduce the _infla- 
tionary effects below what they might have 
been. 


* Consumption and investment expenditure 
can rise together only if there is an increase 
in goods and services, or a rise in prices. The 
flexiblity necessary to increase our output of 
goods and services is likely to be smaller in 
1957 than it was in 1956. In 1957, therefore, 
it is even more urgent to curb the rising trend 
in total money expenditure.” 


BANK CURBS EFFECTIVE 


Mr Muir said that the Bank of Canada and 
the chartered banks have co-operated within 
the broad framework of monetary policy to 
reduce to almost negligible proportions the 
net inflationary effect of chartered bank 
operations. 


“ Consumer credit continues to expand, but 
consumer credit directly or indirectly financed 
by banks fell off during the second half of 
the year, while similar loans by loan com- 
panies and credit unions continued in 1956 
the rising trend established in 1955. Retail 
consumer credit by instalment finance com- 
panies rose through 1956 to a new high, 
while chartered bank loans to instalment 
companies fell steadily during the second 
half of the year. 


“These favourable results, so far as 


chartered bank credit is concerned, were due 
to a monetary policy that kept the brakes 
on the expanding money supply, thereby 


allowing market rates of interest to rise with 
the increased demand for funds. 


“In addition to overall policy on money 
supply and money rates, the Bank of Canada 
continues the ban on term loans, as well as 
its requirement, fully effective in May, 1956, 
that chartered banks maintain second-line 
reserves of treasury bills and day-to-day loans 
sufficient, with existing statutory cash reserves 
of 8 per cent, to establish a ‘liquidity 
ratio” of at least 15 per cent of deposit 
liabilities. 


TWO NEW DANGER SPOTS 


“T believe that there are at least two 
sources of inflationary pressure which the 
Central Bank, with its present powers, will 
find it difficult to reach. 


“First, it is possible, even with no increase 
in money supply, to increase the activity of 
that supply by putting otherwise idle funds 
into the hands of spenders through the 
ordinary devices provided by the capital 
market. 


“ Second, it is possible, with no increase in 
the money supply, to increase the funds 
available to businessmen and consumers from 
sources other than the financial institutions 
ordinarily controlled by our monetary 
authorities, 


“In a market where interest rates are 
rising and are expected to rise still further, 
some borrowers float capital issues to provide 
cash balances which they may need later. 
In other words, there is a growing tendency 
for some, who have future but undefined and 
as yet unplanned expansion in mind, to go 
into the capital market unduly far in advance 
of their actual needs. With high short-term 
rates for the temporary use of these funds, 
the net additional cost may not be great ; and 
the general deterrent effect of high rates is 
weakened by the expectation that rates are 
going even higher. What we have is a sort of 
panic: a panic to get money now for fear 
it will not be available later. This is an 
unexpected cousin of the typical inflation— 
it is inflation of the capital funds market, 


“As a result, corporate securities may be 
sold to non-bank investors, who presumably 
either have surplus funds or divest themselves 
of other assets, such as government securities, 
to those who have these funds. Thus, other- 
wise idle money may be put into the hands 
of spenders. * 


“Tt would seem highl¥ desirable that those 
who employ the capital issues device to build 








up speculative cash balances should volun- 
tarily impose upon themselves a_ greater 
measure of restraint. Nobody, I am sure, 
wishes to see any attempt at the direct super- 
vision of capital issues such as might result 
from an undue limitation, through these 
speculative transactions, of the effectiveness 
of our monetary policy. 


“The second source of additional infla- 
tionary pressure is the result of the growth of 
non-bank repositories of funds. Some of these 
are subject to governmental regulation or 
control but not by our monetary authorities, 
and not for purposes appropriate to monetary 
policy.” 


BROADER POWERS NEEDED? 


“ The curtailment of bank credit may have 
little direct effect on the supply of funds from 
non-bank sources. Even those institutions, 
such as the finance companies, with tradi- 
tionally large bank loans, have alternative 
sources of funds, and these sources become 
more significant as the non-bank sector of 
the business community increases in impor- 
tance as a repository of liquid funds. 


“It would seem, therefore, to be at least 
open to doubt whether the present facilities 
and techniques available to our monetary 
authorities are sufficiently wide in scope to 
deal with, present-day problems of credit 
control. 


“Tt may be taking too positive a view of 
a distant scene, but it would at least appear 
that, in order to be fair and in order wo 
achieve the best results, our monetary and 
credit control may have to embrace a 
wider area of our financial world than it 
now does.” 


ASSETS EXCEED $3,500,000,000 


Mr K. M. Sedgewick, General Manager, 
commenting on the bank’s financial state- 
ment, noted that assets had reached the 
impressive figure of $3,571,298,320 and 
deposits had passed the $3,250,000,000 
mark, both new high points in Canadian 
banking history. Capital Funds now stand 
at $186,701,633, an increase of approximately 
$36,000,000 during the year. The bank's 
liquid position continued strong, with total 
quick assets of $1,958,263,058, representing 
57.8 per cent of all liabilities to the public. 
“ General business has been conducted at an 
active tempo since our last review,” said 
Mr Sedgewick. “We play a part in practi- 
cally all phases of Canada’s development, 
and it is our aim that we shall continue to 
do so.” Referring to the bank’s extensive 
foreign organisation in Central and South 
America and the West Indies, Mr Sedgewick 
mentioned that in addition to the bank’s 
present well-located branches abroad, there 
was under consideration the possibility of 
opening at two new points. “It has long 
been our policy to select business carefully,” 
commented Mr Sedgewick, “and as a result, 
the asset position of our branches abroa 
continues at a high standard.” 
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The ENI balance sheet for the year ending 
April 30, 1956, was published recently. The 
report of the Board of Directors, which 
accompanies it, illustrates the situation in 
Italy, as well as throughout the world, in the 
hydrocarbon sector, and touches upon the 
chief problems concerning the development 
of power resources. It covers the activity of 
the Group, examines its prospects for the 
future; and comments upon items in the 
balance sheet. 


PROSPECTING AND PRODUCTION 
ACTIVITIES 


The prospecting activities of the ENI 
Group of Companies were developed further 
in the area exclusive to it, as well as in the 
remainder of Italian national territory and 
abroad. Geological surveys in 1955 in par- 
ticular covered extensive areas in Peninsular 
Italy and Sicily. 


Geophysical surveys were conducted by 
17 crews, totalling 137.5 crew-months, an 
increase of about 20 per cent as compared 
with the preceding year. 


In 1955 AGIP Mineraria and affiliates sank 
28 exploration wells in Italy on their own 
account, with a total depth of 214,526 ft, 
10 of which proved productive, and 53 pro- 
duction wells with a total depth of 315,898 ft. 
In carrying out this activity, considerable 
supply difficulties had to be overcome owing 
to the fact that drilling sites were very far 
apart. . 

AGIP Mineraria affiliates started and con- 
tinued their activity abroad. In Egypt, 
prospecting continued in the permit areas 
along the coast of the Gulf of Suez and ten 
wells were drilled (eight of them now com- 
pleted), totalling some 66,000 ft in depth. 
In Somaliland, an exploration well was sunk 
in Northern Midjurtinia. 


ENI Group Companies further drilled a 
total of 25,906 ft in Italy and abroad, on 
account of other companies. 


The Group’s drilling rigs in operation at 
the end of 1955 numbered 34, 16 for great 
depths and 18 for medium and shallow 
depths. Two additional 16,400 ft drilling 
rigs started operating in 1956. 


The Group’s intense exploration activities 
produced remarkable results. In the Po 
Valley, gas deposits were found at Pandino 
(Milan), Orzivecchi, Bagnolo Mella (Brescia), 
and Budrio (Bologna). In the Abruzzi, at 
Casalbordino, Tocco Casauria, Vallecupa and 
Madonna della Croce, some wells drilled by 
SOMICEM encountered oil-bearing strata in 
limestone formations which, according to 
tests, should offer interesting production 
Possibilities. In Sicily, exploration activity 
was continued in the Cisina gas fields and in 
the area south of Catania. Drilling near 
Ardizzone (Catania) tapped a gas-bearing 
structure. 

The total production of natural gas by the 

NI Companies (“AGIP  Mineraria,” 
“Ravennate Metano” and “ Mineraria 
Sicilia Orientale”) in 1955 rose to 117,935 
million cu ft, as compared with 95,337 million 





ENI 


ENTE NAZIONALE IDROCARBURI 
ROME, ITALY 


(Italian State Corporation for Oil and Natural Gas) 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROSPECTING, PRODUCTION, TRANSPORT 
AND DISTRIBUTION ACTIVITIES 


INVESTMENTS FOR LIT.180,000 MILLION OVER A PERIOD OF THREE YEARS 


cu ft in 1954, an increase of 23.8 per cent. 
During the first four months of 1956, pro- 
duction reached 54,730 million cu ft, showing 
an increase of 33.5 per cent compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding 
year (40,994 million cu ft). 


Total output of liquid and_ liquefiable 
hydrocarbons in 1955 amounted to 114,851 
metric tons, including 54,700 tons obtained 
through gasoline recovery at the Corte- 
maggiore plant. 


TRANSPORT AND UTILISATION OF 
NATURAL GAS 


In 1955 both transport activities and pro- 
duction increased considerably. During the 
year, ENI Group Companies dealing with 
the transport and distribution of natural gas, 
built and installed 286.8 miles of new gas 
pipelines. In the aggregate, the gas pipeline 
network in use on December 31, 1955, 
reached a length of 2,531.9 miles, involving 
the use of 180,000 metric tons of steel. A 
further 155 miles of pipelines were either 
being installed on the same date, or were 
already installed but not yet in use. 


At the end of 1955 there were 1,720 indus- 
trial users served by the SNAM and 
“ Azienda Metanodotti Padani” network. 
The number of users connected with the city 
networks of the ENI Companies, which dis- 
tribute gas for domestic use only, rose from 
10,191 to 15,830 during the year. 


In 1955 the ENI Group distributed a total 
of 123,790 million cu ft of natural gas, of 
which 95.4 per cent represented its own 
production; this figure is equivalent to 
97 per cent of Italian consumption as a 
whole. In almost every sector of consump- 
tion the increase in sales over the preceding 
year was considerable. The greater increase 
in relative value refers to domestic and civil 
uses (31 per cent) and chemical processing 
uses (29 per cent). For industrial thermal 
appliances the increase was 22.4 per cent; 
the most striking increases were registered by 
the following industries : food (60.2 per cent), 
chemicals (28.6 per cent), rubber processing 
(27.1 per cent), and metallurgical (27 per 
cent). 


PETROLEUM TRANSPORT AND 
PROCESSING 


The AGIP tanker fleet in service at the 
end of 1955 comprised 11 units with a total 
deadweight capacity of 109,930 tons. Trans- 
port in 1955, measured in tons-per-mile, was 
79 per cent higher than in 1954, chiefly 
because of the entry into service of two new 
tankers, Alderamine and Cortemaggiore, 
which took place during the year. 


In March of the current year an order was 
placed with the Ancona Cantieri Navali 
Riuniti for a turbine tanker with a total 
deadweight capacity of 36,000 tons, driven 
by a 16,000-hp steam turbine. 


In the sector of hydrocarbon processing, 
the activity of the Group’s Companies in 
1955 was chiefly concerned with the qualita- 





tive improvement of products, by means of 
technical improvements to installations. 


In 1955, two catalytic reforming plants 
went into production at the IROM Refinery 
in Venice and the STANIC Refinery in 
Leghorn. The Cortemaggiore distillation and 
catalytic cracking plant for processing the 
crude obtained from this field was also taken 
into service. 


During 1955, the refineries connected with 
the Group processed about five million tons 
of crude, and utilised plant capacity to an 
impressive degree. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


Sixty-two per cent of the Group’s output 
was sold on the home market and 38 per 
cent on foreign markets; in the preceding 
year the percentages had been 55 per cent 
and 45 per cent respectively. 


Sales registered a remarkable increase in 
1955, in spite of keen competition. The new 
98-100-octane “Supercortemaggiore (RM)” 
petrol, placed on the market by AGIP in 
April of this year, was given a most favour- 
able reception by the public on account of 
its high efficiency, and the new fuel oil, 
“Fluid AGIP Extra,” which is particularly 
suited for automatic burners, has found wide 
acceptance for central heating systems, as 
well as in industrial plants 


In the sector of liquefied petroleum gas 
an increase was registered throughout Italy 
—and especially in the South—in the sales 
of bottled liquid gas (AGIPGAS), and cen- 
tralised distribution systems were completed, 
which were already serving 800 users by the 
end of the year. In many localities the con- 
version of coal-gas networks into distribution 
networks for propanised air or pure propane 
is in the planning stage. 

A new company, “ AGIPGAS Citta,” was 
set up at the beginning of 1956 by “ Nuovo 
Pignone” and “Metano Citta” for the 
installation and operation of such networks. 


PETROCHEMICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ACTIVITIES 


In 1955 and during the first few months 
of 1956, the bottling plants for liquefied 
gases at Cagliari, Leghorn, Arma di Taggia, 
Fabriano, Viterbo, Palermo and Bologna, 
went into production. The Foggia plant is 
under construction. 

Work on the ANIC petrochemical plant 
at Ravenna, which will process natural gas 
for the production of synthetic rubber and 
nitrogenous fertilisers, began in 1955 on a 
plot of land purchased from the municipality. 


The road network, some plant buildings, 
the warehouses, the wharf along the Can- 
diano canal, and the first residential building 
have reached an advanced stage: and the 
initial equipment will be installed next 
autumn. The major plants, such as the 


thermoelectric power station, plants for air 
liquefaction and the production of oxygen 
and nitrogen, installations for purifying and 
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separating gases for the production of 
ammonia, and plants for synthesising buta- 
diene, as well as a considerable portion of 
the equipment used in rubber production, 
have already been ordered. 


In the engineering industry sector, “ Nuovo 
Pignone” developed its reconversion pro- 
gramme in 1955, and switched production 
over to installations and equipment for the 
petroleum, chemical and mining industries, 
thus fulfilling the aim of complementing the 
activities of the other Companies of the 
ENI Group. The output of compressors, 
engine-compressor units and equipment for 
the production and distribution of petroleum 
products, was increased considerably, and the 
production of drilling equipment started. 


Societa Termoelettrica Italiana (STED) 
produced 804 m. kWh in the Tavazzano 
power station last year, registering an increase 
of 13 per cent over the 1954 output. Com- 
pared with the aggregate of “large pro- 
ducers,” this figure represented about two 
per cent of the total electric power produced, 
and about 12 per cent of thermo-electric 
power. 


In December, 1955, the San Donato 
Milanese “ Study Centre,” on which build- 


ing work started in 1953, was inaugurated. 
The Centre buildings cover a total area of 
about 323,000 sq ft. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


In the field of exploitation of nuclear 
energy for industrial purposes, the ENI 
Group launched some projects for the train- 
ing of technical and specialised personnel, 
and for prospecting for radio-active minerals, 
reaching positive and highly interesting re- 
sults which warrant further developments of 
ENID’s activities in this field. 


PROGRAMMES AND PROBLEMS 


Activity programmes outlined in ‘the re- 
port of the ENI Board include about Lit. 
180,000 million for investments to be effected 
during the three-year period 1956-58. The 
funds needed will be secured partly from 
internal sources and through recourse to 
ordinary credit, and partly by floating a bond 
issue for Lit.60,000 million divided into 
three annual series of Lit.20,000 million 
each. 


Investments are contemplated for an 
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amount of about Lit.45,000 million for 
petroleum processing plants and related 
transport and distribution activities; and 
almost equal investments are anticipated for 
the construction of the Ravenna petro-chemi- 
cal plant. The largest share, however, will 
be destined for hydro-carbon prospecting 
and production activities, for which an in- 
vestment of about Lit.75,000 million is 
envisaged, half of which will be for use in 
Peninsular Italy. 


SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET 


The Profit and Loss Account at April 30, 
1956, shows a net profit of Lit.4,157,689,299, 
which the ENI Board proposes to distribute 
as follows: 


Lit.831,535,899—or 20 per cent, 
ordinary reserve fund ; 

Lit.2,720,500,000—or 65 per cent, being the 
share reserved to the State, to increase 
ENI’s capital endowment fund, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Act of February 
10, 1953, No. 136. 

Lit.623,653,400—or 15 per cent, to finance 
scientific studies and research on hydro- 
carbons and other sources of power. 


to the 





ENI 
(Ente. Nazionale Idrocarburi) 


ROME, ITALY 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1956 





EXPENDITURE 


Financial Charges :— 
Interest Payable and Misc. Loan 
CN ae ee 
Misc. Interest and Bank Charges 


Operating Expenses :— 
Wages, Salaries, Social Security 
and Insurance Contributions 
Severance Pay Fund Allocation 
Services 
Laboratories, Studies and Re- 


Publicity 
Administrative and General Ex- 
penses 


Taxes :— 
Corporate Tax and Tax on 
URUMING sc ccsccancsceanniesssxsenccees 
Misc. Taxes 


Amortisation and Depreciation :— 
Buildings, Furniture and Equip- 
ment 
Natural Gas Bottles 


Total Expenditure 
Net Profit for the Financial Year 





Lit. 


667,331,975 
3,198,865 


271,703,924 
24,046,439" 
64,307,223 


93,601,488 
5,611,429 


42,386,720 


331,960,100 
1,168,674 


34,939,268 
54,839,497 


AGIP Minerria 


670,530,840 


Interest on Loans 


Misc. Revenue 


501,657,223 


Enrico Mattei 


333,128,774 


— 89,778,765 


1,595,095,602 
4,157,689,299 


it. 5,752,784,901 





Dividends on Participations :— 


ate, Oe 


Interest on Bank and other Accounts............... 
Coupons and Interest on Misc. Securities 

Hire Fees for Gas Bottles owned by ENI 
Commissions on Guarantees 


The President : 


The Court of Accounts Delegate : 


RECEIPTS 


Lit. 
468,000,000 
1 645,875,000 
330,641,910 
1,859,902,875 
20,001 ,280 
———————_ 4,324, 421,065 


1,138,079, 368 
3,089,488 
58,899,410 
89,591,567 
99 963,108 
38,740,895 


The Board of Auditors : 
Romolo Sartori (Chairman), 
Antonio Baglio, 

Giuseppe Castana, 
Sergio Ruggeri, 
Guido Cerulli. 


Gino Calvari. 


it. 5,752,784,90! 
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The 21ist Annual General Meeting of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group was held on 
January 9th at the Dorchester Hotel, London. 
During -the course of his speech Sir Thomas 
Sopwith, CBE, the chairman, said: 

As this is our 21st Anniversary, “it is 
filling that I should deal with our progress 
since the Group was formed. 

The last twenty-one years have been a period 
of intense activity and development. Our 
companies have produced more than 44,000 
aircraft. 

In the Second World War companies of the 
Group made over a quarter of the aircraft 
used by the Royal Air Force. 

Among many other products during the 
period were a wide range of aero engines, 
motor cars, diesel engines, factory-built houses 
and industrial buildings—and it must not be 
forgotten that we produced the Gloster-Whittle 
E.28/39, the first Allied jet aeroplane, which 
played no small part in changing the entire 
face of aviation. 

From a small beginning the Company has 
become the largest group of aircraft and aero 
engine designers and manufacturers under one 
control in the British Cemmonwealth and is 
expanding its interests in other fields. A. V. 
Roe Canada Ltd. has, in the space of eleven 
years, become one of the major industrial 
units in Canada. 

We have had another satisfactory year’s 
trading, and the profits of the Group for the 
year ended 31st July 1956, before taxation, 
amounted to £12,847,867, compared with 
£12,675,537 last year. 

I have on several occasions laid stress on 
the need to retain large sums for keeping the 
Group thoroughly up-to-date as regards plant 
and equipment including the latest. develop- 
ments in nuclear power and electronics. Your 
Board is continuing this policy which is essen- 
tial to ensure successful trading results in the 
future. In addition, we are embarking on the 
design and manufacture of a civil turbo-jet 
transport aircraft and other private ventures 
without Government assistance. 

Your Board is recommending a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares of 7% less tax, 
making, with the interim dividend already 
paid, a total dividend for the year of 10%. 
Your directors feel it is essential to retain in 
the business a substantial part of the profits 
after taxation, to finance research, capital ex- 
penditure and a high volume of production. 

Although we have been able to retain nearly 
£5 million in the operating companies this 
year, it has been necessary to set aside more 
than £7 million for taxation. 

In Canada 500,000 new common shares of 
A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. have been sold to 
investors there. This was the fulfilment of a 
desire by your Board to give the Canadian 
public an opportunity to participate in a 
company which is one of the largest in the 
Dominion. 

Highlights of the year include: 


1. AIRCRAFT IN SERVICE 

The Avro ‘ Vulcan’, Hawker 
Gloster ‘ Javelin’ 
Royal Air Force. 


2. CIVIL AIRCRAFT MARKET ENTERED 

A world-wide market awaits the right air- 
craft in the civil transport field and we believe 
that the Armstrong Whitworth civil aeroplane 
is an answer. 


3. INVESTMENT IN TECHNICAL FACILITIES 
EXPANDED 
At home and in Canada big investments 
have been made in providing technical facilities 
Without which it is impossible to survive in 
this fast-moving technical world: 
Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft 
Ltd. are incurring substantial expenditure 
on expansion of facilitics in connection 
with guided missiles and aircraft. 


V ‘Hunter’ and 
are .all in service with the 
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21st Anniversary 


PERIOD OF GREAT ACTIVITY: EXPANDING INTERESTS IN OTHER FIELDS 


A self-contained establishment for Arm- 
strong Siddeley Motors’ research work 
in gas turbines and rockets is nearing 
completion. 

At A. V. Roe & Co. Ltd. expansion of 
facilities was continued and a new wind 
tunnel capable of providing very high 
speeds will shortly be available. A special 
building equipped to investigate the * heat 
barrier’ will be ready early in 1957. 

At Hawker Aircraft Ltd. new premises are 
being built to house increased design, 
research and development staffs. 

In Canada, considerable expansion has 
been necessary to Orenda Engines’ facili- 
ties to cope with the new intensive pro- 
gramme on the ‘ Iroquois’ ‘engine. 
Canadian Steel Improvement Ltd. have 
just completed an extensive expansion 
programme. 


GUIDED MISSILE PROGRESS 

” Practice firing missiles designed and built by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft Ltd. 
have been fired from H.M.S. Girdle Ness. 
The A.W.A. research establishment will include 
a laboratory where all the conditions of the 
launching and flight of guided missiles can be 
simulated. 


5. RESEARCH INTO NUCLEAR POWER 

Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power Co. Lid. 
are engaged in studies of certain nuclear re- 
actor systems, in particular, the liquid metal 
fuel type of reactor. 


6. NEW ERA FOR CANADA FOR MANUFACTURE 
OF RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK 

Canadian Car and Foundry Co. Ltd. have 
made arrangements with the Budd Co. to 

manufacture the famous line of Budd railway 
passenger. cars required by the Canadian 
Railways. Development is also proceeding in 
the diesel-driven rail cars of special types 
suitable for the North American Continent. 


7. CANADIAN AUTOMOTIVE FIELD BROADENED 
The Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd. are 
building the first diesel-powered truck designed 
in Canada. 
I will now deal with other activities of the 
major companies. 


AIRCRAFT 


Production of the ‘ Vulcan’ is now in full 
swing but development still proceeds. Avro’s 
now possess one of the largest technical and 
research teams in this country. 

Detivery of Hawker ‘ Hunters’ to Denmark 
and Peru has been completed and good 
progress made towards fulfilment of the larger 
order from Sweden. 

We have hopes that the new “ Hunter ’ Two- 
seater will add further to our order book both 
at home and abroad. 

Production of the Gloster ‘ 
completed, and later 
production line. 

Avro Aijrcraft in Canada are making 
satisfactory progress with the development of 
the CF-105 while continuing production on 
schedule of the CF-100. 


Javelin’ 1 is now 
versions are on the 


AERO ENGINES 


Armstrong Siddeley turbo-jet and turbo- 
prop engines are now flying in 23 types of 
military aircraft. More than 10,000 Sapphire 
type engines have been produced at home and 
in the United States. 

During the last ten years Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors have paid particular atten- 
tion to rocket motor development and now 
have a considerable stake in this important 
power plant of the future. 

In Canada, Orenda Engines 
engine, the ‘ Iroquois,’ 


Ltd.’s_ new 
has been running for 


some time and has passed a stringent endur- 
ance test at a high power. 


. HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


Sir Thomas Sopwith reviews Hawker Siddeley Group 


MOTOR CARS 


In company with other manufacturers, 
Armstrong Siddeley have experienced a falling 
off in sales, but plans are going ahead for the 
future. 

METALS 


The commercial side of High Duty Alloys’ 
business, which has been showing promising 
growth, was affected last year by the credit 
squeeze but the-ground lost has now, to some 
extent, been recovered. The company have 
maintained a high level of supplies for military 
and civil aeroplanes. 

Canadian Steel Improvement Ltd. have made 
considerable advances in forging techniques, 
particularly in titanium. 

Canadian Steel Foundries (1956) Ltd. 
operate the largest and most modern foundry 
of its kind in Canada. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd. have 
expanded their range of engines and applica- 
tions and increased their sales. 


HOUSES AND CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Hawksley S.M.D. Ltd. have continued the 
use of aluminium for the building and civil 
engineering industries. 

Kelvin Construction Co. Ltd., the steel con- 
struction branch of the Group, have had a 
successful year and have completed many 
industrial buildings during this period. 


BUSES AND RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK 


Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd. have 
completed a large number of railway wagons 
and trucks. On the automotive side a steady 
production flow was maintained and future 
prospects are highly satisfactory. 


AIR TRAINING 


There has been a substantial increase in the 
— of students at Air Service Training 
td. 
IN CONCLUSION 


Before I conclude I must strike a note of 
warning. 

In the future aviation could be the means of 
Saving civilisation. 

Other countries are spending more and more 
money on the construction of aircraft, and we 
must speak from similar strength. 

We must continue, to evolve better and 
better aircraft, missiles and all manner of 
defence equipment. 

If defence is cut to very low limits there is 
the serious danger that our teams of experts 
will disintegrate and it must always be remem- 
bered that a healthy aircraft industry is a most 
profitable source of export business, which is 
the life blood of the country. 

The nation has every right to be proud of 
its technical achievements. We in the Group 
are proud of our own, the products of the 
skill and experience of our technicians and 
craftsmen who are second to none in their 
ability, knowledge and _ enthusiasm. 

The welfare of our Group lies in the direc- 
tion of diversification, both in the type of its 
business and its location. Already our Cana- 
dian Company has become an important part 
of its country’s’ economy and opportunities 
for expansion and consolidation will not be 
missed either at home or abroad. Our 
efficiency will be maintained so that we are 
in a position to take advantage of world 
prosperity which, when sanity prevails, must 
lie ahead. 

In assessing our record for the year I am 
sure you will join me in expressing our thanks 
to the 75,000 executives and employees who 
have made it possible. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BANK OF CEYLON 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


FOREIGN AID WITHOUT POLITICAL STRINGS WELCOMED 


MR H. V. PERERA ON NEW GOVERNMENT’S OBJECTIVES 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Ceylon was held on December 29th at 
Colombo. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr H. V. Perera, QC, 
on the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1956: 


Since I addressed you last year in Decem- 
ber we have witnessed many events of 
political and economic significance both at 
home and abroad. In the international sphere 
political events both in the Middle East and 
Europe have threatened to disrupt world 
peace ; but the United Nations Organisation 
has successfully demonstrated that, backed by 
moral force, it is possible to ensure that the 
rights of every nation, big or small, are 
recognised. 


Political tension over the Suez Canal dis- 
pute followed by military action has interfered 
to a considerable extent with international 
trade and commerce. It is hoped that before 
long normal conditions will be restored. 


Ceylon was admitted early this year to 
membership of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion. I have no doubt that Ceylon will make 
its due contribution towards furthering the 
aims and objectives of this great organisation. 


In our own country a new Government 
with a new political, economic and social 
programme came into power in April, 1956— 
a Government which has among its objec- 
tives, non-alignment with power blocks and 
the rapid development of a socialistic pattern 
of society. 

In the field of economic activity it is grati- 
fying to note the grant of 5 million dollars 
in economic aid by the United States of 
America out of its foreign aid appropriations 
for 1955/56. This, together with Colombo 
Plan aid, will greatly assist our economic 
progress and provide additional finance for 
schemes of development already being 
planned by our Government. Our Prime 
Minister has stated that foreign aid without 
political strings, from whatever country it is 
offered, would be most welcome and I am 
certain that, in the absence of a sufficient 
rate of capital accumulation in our country, 
foreign assistance will provide a useful and 
much-needed source of finance for economic 
development. 


TEA 


This year average prices of tea sold in 
Colombo have not shown the wide fluctua- 
tions experienced in 1955. The steadier con- 
ditions are welcome in that they are conducive 
to expansion of trade and contribute to the 
stability of the industry, but crop forecasts 
in North India for the next few months 
seem to indicate that annual production will 
be well ahead of last year and that world 
supplies will be in excess of world demand. 
A world shortage of good quality high grown 
tea has in the course of the year benefited 
producers of tea at high elevations, but 
growers in the low-country districts have had 
to bear a substantial drop in their sales prices. 
In the light of these conditions the renewal 
of the international tea agreement would 
appear to be desirable to give market confi- 


which appear to be most vulnerable to fluc- 
tuations in market prices. 


The ownership of some tea lands in Ceylon 
has recently been passing to a few Ceylonese 
speculators who, thinking more of their 
immediate personal gain than of the economic 
size of the tea estate, have broken up estates 
with results which would prove disastrous 
for the industry if carried out on a large 
scaie. This fragmentation does not augur 
well for the future of Ceylon’s chief industry, 
and prompt action on the part of the Govern- 
ment to protect this industry is a_ vital 
necessity. 

The subject of replanting has not received 
sufficient attention, and progress, if any, has 
been tardy. Replanting has already been 
undertaken in India and it is likely that a 
centrally organised replanting scheme will 
soon be put into operation in that country. 
If we are not to be confronted with the 
prospect of competition from low-cost tea 
from Indian estates it is essential that we 
modernise our tea gardens and replant old 
areas in contour system by vegetative propa- 
gation. If owners will not voluntarily under- 
take these responsibilities, provision should 
be made by Government to make it obligatory 
for them to do so. If necessary, Government 
should levy a replanting cess on exports and 
give all assistance in framing, co-ordinating 
and implementing a replanting scheme. 


RUBBER 


Rubber has lived up to its reputation for 
elasticity in price and in the course of the 
year market values have registered many fluc- 
tuations which have been caused chiefly by 
political events and by reversals in the for- 
tunes of the motor industry. Production of 
Synthetic rubber has been increasing in the 
United States and elsewhere to meet 
increasing world demand for rubber while 
production of natural rubber has been lower 
than last year and still lags behind consump- 
tion. With the advance in scientific processes 
and the production of a more “ natural ” form 
of synthetic rubber, competition between 
natural and synthetic tends to hinge ‘more 
and more on the price factor, and conse- 
quently producers of natural rubber should 
concentrate on effecting a reduction rather 
than an increase in the price of their product. 
The development of synthetic rubber in 
consuming countries makes it imperative for 
the producer of natural rubber to rationalise 
his industry so as to make it competitive in 
world markets. 


COCONUT PRODUCTS 


World production and per capita consump- 
tion of fats and oils in 1956 are likely to be 
slightly higher than in 1955, but world 
exports are estimated to remain more or less 
unchanged. World exports of copra and 
coconut oil are expected to be slightly higher 
than in 1955, but the annual figures of 
Ceylon’s share of these exports, when they 
are finally known, will probably reflect the 
decline in coconut production caused by the 
recent drought. Prices on average have not, 
however, shown much change in comparison 
with last year and foreign demand for our 


dence and to provide safeguards for the~ Produce has continued to be satisfactory. 


growers of tea especially in low-country areas 


Competition from synthetic detergents still 


looms large both abroad and at home, but, 
as I have said on previous occasions, the 
future of our coconut oil lies rather in its 
use for the manufacture of margarine and 
cooking fats than as a raw material in the 
production of soap. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 


The declining income from our exports, 
chiefly tea, and the increased expenditure on 
larger, and sometimes more expensive, 
imports have necessarily reduced the balance 
of trade in our favour in comparison with 
the record results achieved last year. An 
examination of the composition of our exports 
and imports reveals that the three main export 
commodities still account for about 90 per 
cent of our total exports and that expenditure 
on imports of food forms about 40 per cent 
of total import expenditure. It has been said 
before, but it will bear saying again, that a 
diversification in the composition of our 
exports and less reliance on foreign coun- 
tries for essential items of food are highly 
desirable. 


The United. Kingdom remains our most 
important trading partner in the field of both 
exports and imports, while India, China, 
Burma and the United States are also promi- 
nent in our trading transactions. Our trade 
with the dollar area continues to give us a 
fair balance in our favour and our exports 
to China have increased substantially. It is 
not the intention of the Government that 
Ceylon should practise a rigid conservatism 
in our trade relations, and the diversification 
of the existing pattern of trade to cover the 
Communist block of countries will spread our 
external trade over a wider field. 


BANK OF CEYLON 


The total deposits of all commercial banks 
rose during the year under review from 


Rs. 891 million to Rs. 1,028 million, an 
increase of -15.4 per cent. During the same 
period the total deposits of your bank rose 
from about Rs. 367 million to about Rs. 439 
million, an increase of 19.6 per cent. Your 
bank continues to control over one-third of 
all commercial bank deposits of the country. 
I think you will agree that this is a very 
satisfactory position. 


Cash on hand and Balances with Banks 
rose from Rs. 92.5 million to Rs. 1225 
million. The percentage of Cash to total 
deposits is thus 27.9. The percentage of 
Cash, Treasury Bills, Loans Receivable at 
Call and Money at Short Notice to total 
deposits is 37.2; and if Trade Bills and Invest- 
ments maturing within one year are included 
the percentage is 45.8. 


The net profits of the Bank are slightly 
higher on balance than a year ago, in spite 
of increasing overhead charges and_ the 
heavier burden of taxation. Your Directors 
are recommending payment of a final divi- 
dend of 74 per cenf, making a total of 15 per 
cent for the year. 


As against a paid-up capital of Rs. 4,500,000 
we have free published reserves aggregating 


Rs. 10,500,000 in addition to substantial free 
inner reserves. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


OUTH AFRICA 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for appointment to the vacant post of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS, Durban 

Salary scale £800 x ‘£50—£1,050 per annum 

In addition to the above ‘salary scale, a 
cost of living allowance of £234 per 

id to married men only. 

Application forms and further particulars are obtain- 
able trom the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the ni itish Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 









temporary 
anhum will 










in South Africa and London, on 





‘App lications close, 
February 22, 57. 











THE UNITED KINGDOM 
ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


ASSISTANT 
CHIEF ENGINEER 


Applications are invited by the Industrial 
Group for a senior appointment in the Inspection 
and Progress department of the Engineering 
Branch at its headquarters at Risley, near 
Warrington, Lancs 

The selected candigate will be responsible to 
the Chief Engineer for the organisation and con- 
trol of staff engaged on inspection and progress 
duties in connection with the manufacture by 
outside contractors of engineering plant and 
equipment, the design of which is often novel 
in application and technique. 

Applicants should have served a 
engineering apprenticeship and be corporate 
members of the Institution of Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineers. Wide experience of control 
of inspection work on mechanical and electrical 
plant and equipment at manufacturers’ works, 
and an up-to-date knowledge of modern manu- 
facturing and production methods and inspection 
techniques are essential. 

Salary will be assessed 
£2,000 to £2,500 per annum 

A house for renting by the successful candidate 
(if married) may be available in due _ course. 
Alternatively, substantial assistance may be given 
towards legal expenses incurred in private pur- 
chase. There is a contributory pension scheme. 




















recognised 










within the range 









Application forms may be obtained from the 
Chief Recent _Officer, Industrial Group Head- 









quarters, U.K.A.E.A.. Risley. near Warrington, 
Lancs. 
Closing date—January 30, 1957. 













OUNG MEN, 

in at least one foreign language, 
ne trained as Overseas Sales 
ining in this country. 
large industrial company in 
sociated companies abroad. 
Stating education, 
qualifications to Box 
43 London Wall, 





are 
Representatives. 







Good salary offered. 
commercial experience and 
A.231, c/o Central News 
E.C.2. 








production statistics and company 









£110. 
woman.—Box 593. 





23-25 years of age, single, with fluency 
required to 
Initial 
These vacancies are within a 
the United Kingdom with 
Write 
other 
Ltd.. 


ESEARCH ASSISTANT with some qualifications in 
finance required 
to help in investigation into sector of British business in 


East. Engagement for approximately fifteen months from 
early 1957. Free travel out and back and monthly 
salary of Would suit appropriately qualified 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
GARNETT COLLEGE 


(Training College for Technical Teachers) 
83 N oad, S.E.1. 
Principal: C. 


.Ed., B.Sc. 
Applications invited from suitably qualified persons 
for appointment as LECTURER; person appointed will 
be required to take art in instruction relating to 
General Theory and Practice of Education, with special 
reference to Further Education, and undertake some 
tutorial responsibility and other work on teaching method 
applicable to subjects included in the general education 
of Young Workers; teaching experience in an_establish- 
ment of further education essential, and experience with 
oung people in industry an advantage. Training Col- 


ge Salary. Appointment will be to the Council's 
service with assignment to this college.—Application 
forms and further particulars obtainable from and 
returnable to Principal at college (S.A.E. f’scap) by 
January 21. (2478) 





CHIEF MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Leading, well-established and expanding Group 
of Companies requires Chiet Mechanical 
Engineer. Successful candidate, 35-50, should 
have university degree or equivalent, and asso- 
ciate membership in one of the senior “professional 
institutions 


Site or shop experience essential with approxi- 
mately ten years on project design, with proved 


ability in the design of mechanical handling 
machinery, pipe layouts, pressure vessels, heat 
exchangers, pumping installations, and associated 


electrics and instrumentation. 
be knowledgeable in ay economics and 
estimating applied to plant design. Experience 
of modern construction methods'essential. Should 
be able administrator. Substantial four-figure 
Salary, bonus, pension plan and _ assistance 
accommodation, etc. 


Candidates must 


Responsibilities include development of 
mechanical handling machinery, designs for indus- 
trial plants, and management of team of design 
engineers and related personnel. 


in GUARANTEED 
CONFIDENCE in accordance with professional 
ethics, giving details of date and place of birth, 
education, background, names of firms, positions 
held with dates and salaries to 


Dr P. S. de Q. CABOT, 


STRICTEST 


P. S. CABOT & COMPANY. 
37-41 BEDFORD ROW, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


COURTAULDS LIMITED have the following two 
vacancies for Senior Assistants in their Central Operational 
Research Department in Coventry. This Department is 
concerned with a very wide range of problems in the 
management, production and technical fields and offers 
ample scope for originality. 

(a) Mathematical Statistician 

Applicants should hold a good degree in statis- 
tics, or in mathematics with post-graduate study 
or experience in statistics. This post offers con- 
siderable opportunities to suitably qualified men. 












MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to —_ on the appointment 
of an 


EXECUTIVE VICE-CHAIRMAN 


for a company employing upwards of 3,000 which 
is part of a new group and which operates a 
number of factories making a range of domestic 
products having a world-wide market, some 50 per 
cent of the output being exported, mostly to 
North America. The position of Vice-Chairman 
is a new one and will also carry a_ seat 
on the Board of the parent company. 

The vice-chairman, apart from his _ general 
responsibilities, will have special and _ direct 
responsibility for sales and marketing policy. 

Candidates must be good administrators whose 
record shows ability to direct, maintain and 
develop a successful management team; they 
should have reached top management level in a 
company of comparable size 
Successful career in marketing 
Experience must have been in a consumer trade— 
preferably in an industry requiring some artistic 
knowledge and appreciation of design. 

Probable age 45 to 50. Starting salary in the 
order of £5,000 with pension scheme, car, etc. 

Please send brief details in confidence quoting 
reference ($.223) to R. A. Denerley, Management 
Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, 
W.l No information will be disclosed to our 
clients until candidates know their identity and 
have given permission. 








































RADES UNION CONGRESS inyites applications for ° 


Investigations in hand at present include: queue- 
ing and related topics, experimental design, 
programming techniques and electronic computer 
applications. There is also scope for mathe- 
matical research of a fundamental character into 
special - problems _in production field. 
Reference number C.80. 
(b) Scientist or Engineer 
Applicants should hold a good degree in one 
of the following subjects: Physics, Chemistry, 
Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engineering. 
Corresponding industrial experience would be an 
advantage. The post requires primarily a man 
with practical insight and constructive imagina- 
tion. He should have an interest in mathe- 
matics and candidates with some acquaintance 
with statistical methods are particularly welcome. 
Reference number C.82. 
A good starting salary will be 


paid in both cases 
depending - ae h 


and experience 





" Candidates should write for a detailed form of applica- 
tion to the Director of Personnel, Courtaulds Limited, 
16 St. Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting 
appropriate reference num 


and the 


the 





SALES MANAGER 


Applications are invited for the post of Sales Manager 
to cever the activities of a Chemical Engineering firm in 
Industrial 


the 
fields. 


Chemical, Pharmaceutical and general 


The position requires a good knowledge of fabrication 
in stainless steel and aluminium, 
broad 
Adequate commer- 
cial experience is required, with proved ability in manage- 


techniques, preferably 
supported by engineering qualifications 
appreciation of chemical processes. 


and a 


ment of staff. 


Post of Assistant in Research and Economic Depart- to the Sales Director of the Company, and the salary 
ment. Sound knowledge of economics and related sub- will be fully commensurate with the _ responsibilitics. 
ects essential: industrial background an _ additional which are substantial. 

Qualification, Further particulars before January 22nd Applications, in confidence, should be made in writing 
from Sir Vincent Tewson, Trades Union Congress, 23-28 with fullest details, to the Sales Director, the A.P 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Company, Limited, Manor Royal, Crawley, Sussex. 





The position, which is pensionable, will be responsible 





167 


N Economist, 


aged about 20-25, is required to join 
an existing team engaged on research into com- 
mercial and operational aspects of shipping. Some 


practical knowledge of shipping necessary. Full scope 
available for personal initiative and development of fresh 
ideas. Salary in accordance with age and experience.— 
Apply Box 599. 

GRADUATE STATISTICIAN is required by the 

Milk Marketing Board for work in connection with 
statistics from their Creameries and Central Laboratory. 
Post is permanent and pensionable. Age 25 to 
Experience an advantage. Commencing salary £600/£700 
according to age and experience. Applications to Estab- 
} Officer, Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton. 
urrey. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A leading Pharmaceutical Company_is_secking 
the services of an Assistant to their Public Rela- 
tions Officer. 

Essential qualifications are lucidity of expression 
together with the ability to process complex 
scientific material for non-specialists. Formal 
scientific or academic qualifications are desirable 
but not essential. 

The post offers work of a varied and interesting 
nature with ample scope for_ initiative. 
A high standard of performance 

expected of the successful applicant. 

A salary commensurate with experience and/or 
performance will be paid 


will be 


’ The Company operates. a generous non-con- 
tributory Pension and Life Assurance Scheme. 
Applications, which will be acknowledged, 


giving full personal details, résumé of career to 
date, interests, etc., should be a to Box 
597, quoting reference F/AO/1 





VACANCY exists for an experienced 
be trained as Publicity Officer of a 
technical organisation with world wide 


journalist to 
large British 
interests. Head- 


quarters in London. A high educational standard and 
ability to write good English are essential. Some know- 
ledge of ships and engineering an advantage. Applica- 


tions will be treated in confidence.—Box 598. 
N Z. REPRESENTATIVE 
e with business experience and contacts in both 
New Zealand and Australian industry wishes to become 
associated with Principals in developing manufacture 
and/or sale in Australasia, preferably New Zealand. 
Prepared to visit U.K. immediately suitable proposition 
is offered.—Reply P.O. Box 2319, Wellington, N.Z. 
ae a DIRECTOR, age 41, proved adminis- 
tratot after six years as M.D. of specialised manu- 
facturing company, now seeks wider scope. Though non- 


Graduate in engineering 


technical, accustomed to lead team and co-ordinate 
efforts of senior executives and technicians; financial, 
commercial and personnel policy, successful negotiator 
in_ U.K. and overseas. 

Present emoluments £5,000 p.a. Would welcome 
personal interview (principals only) in strict mutual 
confidence.—Box 596 





B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. quae qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of . Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C =< free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


~ THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 

HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 

of books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro- 
pology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clements Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from _C. D. Parker, Le yee of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFOR 

S Washington living a double life in respect = > aala% 8 

recent troubles and America’s declared European 
Strategy? This week the famous American fortnightly, 

€ Reporter, discusses ** The double life in Washington 
and Bonn.” A _ haunting article on the crisis of civilisa- 
tion in North Africa, and an account of how the U.N 
troops were mobilised for Sucz, help make up a fascinat- 
ing issue. Order your copy or subscription from your 
newsagent or direct from Transworld Circulation Com- 
pany, Park Royal Road, London, N.W.10. Price 2s 
each fortnight. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
Many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or a 
mentioning — or subjects in which interested, 
the Secretary (G9. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 














Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 













ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 











eith Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
; ; " ; : 2 
b we by direct second-class airmail or in bulk Australia....... £8 5s. strlg. — | India & one &7 15s. £6 Pakistan. . £7 15s. £6 
y air freight for onward posting from central Canada ........ _ $2050 f Wat... c.000e £6 — |, Rhodesia 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably mo or £7 |4s. || Iraq ......... £6 _ (N. & S.). £7 15s £5 10s. 
onan Me = " nie a ' y rs re East Africa.....  €7 ISs. Ge | uad........ & on S. Africa... €7 15s. | €5 10s 
sive but usually quicker Dy about Egype.......... £6 Os ae 2 eee £9 _ S. America. £7 15s — 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown Europe saa " po | tomes sseses £, te. £6 15s seam. Saag £6 £5 10s. 
this i . . : except Polan Ss. — lew Zealand. sterlg. a | <3 ere — $21.50 
a is either because the alternative is not Gibralta, Malta.. £3 15s — || Nigeria, i or £7 14s. 
available or not recommended. Hongkong...... — £7 } Gold Coast. £7 5s. £55s. || W.Indies.. £7 15s. | _ 





at 22 Ryder Street St. James’s, 
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~ 


TOMIC POWER FOR. 
PEACEFUL USE ... 


| some more facts of interest | 





> IS NUCLEAR FUEL EVERLASTING? The closed-circuit boiling water type of reactor, 


which Mitchells believe to be ideally suitable for use in remote areas and for 
Commonwealth development, consumes very little fuel. A reactor producing 60 
megawatts of electric power ‘burns up’ 230 /b of fuel per annum out of the charge 
of 50 tons. The equivalent consumption of coal would be 275,000 tons. Limited 
renewal is, therefore, necessary, but this is a routine job presenting no difficulty. 





> IS NUCLEAR POWER SAFE? The boiling water reactor is inherently safe and self- 


regulating. A nuclear explosion cannot occur in it. Any faulty operation which 
might cause over-rapid heating would also create pockets of steam which would 
automatically reduce radio-activity and heat production. 





> IS NUCLEAR POWER COSTLY? Nuclear fuel has to be processed and is at present: 


expensive, but such efficiency has already been achieved in converting it into 
electric power that operating costs are in every way competitive for small-load 
units and for remote areas. ‘These costs will be lowered progressively as nuclear 
fuels are themselves developed more cheaply. 





MITCHELL DEVELOPMENTS in the field of atomic power are undoubtedly have far-reaching effect in applying atomic 
the logical outcome of 35 years’ exceptionally wide power for the benefit of mankind. 
experience in all branches of engineering and electrical MITCHELL COMPANIES are at present engaged on three 


supply. The agreement between Mitchell Engineering important contracts for the United Kingdom Atomic 
Ltd and AMF Atomics Inc of New York, will Energy Authority. 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED ONE BEDFORD 








— 


SQUARE LONDON 





